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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 



•F 



SCOTTISH LIFE. 



THE LILY OF LIDDESDALE, 



The Country ail around rang with the beauty of 
Amy Gordon ; and although it was not known who first 
bestowed upon her the appellation, yet now she bore 
no other than the Lily of Liddesdale. She was the 
only child of a shepherd, and herself a shepherdess* 
J^ever had she been out of the valley in which she 
was bom ; but many had come from the neighbour- 
ing districts just to look upon her as she rested with 
her flock on the hill-side, as she issued smiling from 
Her father's door, or sat in her serener loveliness in the 
kirk on Sabbath-day. Sometimes there are living be- 
ings in nature as beautiful as in romance ; reality sur- 
]pass«s imagination ; and we see breathing, brighten- 
ing, and moving before our eyes, sights dearer to our 
kearts than any we ever beheld in the land of sleep. 

It v^s thus that all felt who looked on the Lily of 
Ltddesdale. She had grown up under the dews, and. 
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breatb, and light of heaven, among the solitarj hills ; 
and, now that «he had attained to perfect womanhood^ 
nature rejoiced in the beauty that gladdened the stilU 
neas of these undisturbed glens. Why should this 
one maiden have been created lovelier than all others ? 
In what did her surpassing loveliness consist ? None 
could tell ; for had the most imaginative poet descri-^ 
bed this maiden, something that floated around her, an 
air of felt but unspeakable grace and lustre, would 
have been wanting in his picture. Her face was 
pale, yet tinged with such a faint and leaf-like crim- 
son, that thoudi she well deserved the name of the 
Lily, yet was she at times also like unto the Rose* 
When asleep, or in silent thought, she was like the 
fairest of all the lilied brood ; but when gliding along 
the braes, or singing her songs by the river side, she 
might well remind one of that other brighter and more 
dazzling Flower. Amy Gordon knew that she was 
beautiful. She knew it from the eyes that in delight 
met hers,, from the tones of so many gentle voices^ 
from words of affection from the old, and love from 
the young, from the sudden smile that met her when, 
in the morning, she tied up at the little mirror her 
long raven hair, and from the face and figure that 
looked up to her when she stooped to dip her pitcberin 
the clear mountain-weil. True that she was of lowly 
birth, and that her manners were formed in astiepherd's 
hut, and among shepherdesses on the hill. But one 
week passed in the halls of the highly born would have 
sufficed to hide the little graceful symptoms of her hum- 
ble lineage, and to equal her in elegance with) those 
whom in beauty she had far excelled. The sun and:the 
rain had indeed touched her bands, but natore had sha- 
ped them delicate and small. Light were her footsteps 
upon the verdant turf, and through the birch^nrood 
glades and down the rocky dells sl^ glided or ;boiiiid« 
•d along, with a beauty that seemed at once native and 
alien there, like some creature of another clime tluit 
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still had kiodred with this, an Orieatal antelope among 
the roes of a Scottish forest. 

Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth summer 
— and as yet she knew of love only as she had read of 
it in old border songs and ballads. These ancient 
ditties were her delight — and her silent soal was filled 
with wild and beautiful traditions. In them love 
seemed, for the most part, something sad, and whe-* 
ther prosperous or unhappy, alike terminating in tears* 
In them the young maiden was spoken of as dying in 
her prime, of fever, consumption, or a pining heart ; 
and her lover, a gallant warrior, or a peaceful shepherd, 
killed in battle, or perishing in some midnight storm* 
In them, too, were sometimes heard blessed voices 
whispering afiection beneath the greenwood tree, or 
among the shattered cliffs ovei^rown with Ught-wa* 
ving trees in some long, deep, solitary glen. To Amy 
Gordon, as she chanted to herself, in the blooming 
or verdant desert, all these various traditionary lays, 
love seemed a kind of beautiful superstition belong* 
ing to the memory of the dead. In such tales she 
felt a sad and pleasant sympathy ; but it was as with 
something far remote — although at times the music of 
her own voice, as it gave an affecting expression to 
feelings embodied in such artless words, touched a 
chord within her heart, that dimly -iold her that heart 
might one day have its own peculiar and overwhelming 
love. 

The summer that was now shining had been calm 
and sunny bejond the memory of the oldest shepherd* 
Never bad nature seemed so delightful to Amy's eyes 
and to Amy's heart ; and never had she seemed so 
delightful to the eyes and the hearts of all who beheld 
ber with her flock. Often would she wreathe the 
sprigs of heather round her raven ringlets, till her 
dark hair was brightened with a galaxy of richest 
blosson^. Or dishevelling her tresses, and letting fall 
fiom them that shower of glowing and balmy pearls^ 
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she would bind them up again in simpler bretiding. 
and fix on the silken folds two or three water-lilies, 
laige, massy, and whiter than the snow. Necklaces 
did she wear in her playful glee, of the purple fruit 
that feed the small birds in the moors, and beautiful 
was the gentle stain then visible over the blue veins 
of her milk-white breast* So were floating by the 
days of her nineteenth summer among the hills^ The 
evenings she spent by the side of her gray^beaded 
frther*— and the old man was blest* Her nights past 
in a world of gentle dreams. 

But though Amy Gordon knew not yet what it was 
to love, she was herself the object of as deep, true, 
tender,-and passionate love, as ever swelled and kind- 
ied within a human breast. Her ewn cousin, Walter 
Harden, now lived and wodid have died for her; but 
had not hitherto ventured to tell his passion. He was 
a^^few years older than her, and had long loved her 
with the gentle purity of a brother's affection* Aoiy 
had no brother of her own, and always called Walter 
Harden by that endearing name* That very name of 
brother had probably so familiarized her heart towards 
him, that never had i^ thought of him, even for a 
nngle moment, in any other light. But akbougb'tie 
too called Amy sister, his heart borned 'with other 
feelings, and he must win her to be his^bride^ and 
possess her as his wife, or die* When she* was a ^ mere 
child he had led her by the hand — when a fair giri'be 
had in his arms lifted her across the swollen bums, and 
aver the snow-drifts-^now that she was a> wonofan, he 
bad looked on her in silence, but with a soul over- 
charged with a thousand tbougbts, hopes, and desires, 
which he feared to speak of to her ear, for he knew^ 
and saw, and felt, in sorrow, that she loved him but as 
a brother* He k»ew, however, that she loved none 
dse; andinthat^ and that akme, wa» his liepe«-^o 
heiat fast deternmed te woo the Ltly> of Lidiesdale, 
9ni win^ her, in her ^a«ty and fsttgriBcey^ ii^'blaom 
within his bouse* 
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The Lilj was sitting alone in a deep hollow among^ 
the hilb, with her sheep and lambs pasturing or play* 
iog around her, while oyer ttiat little secluded circle a 
single hawk was hanging far up in the sky. She was 
glad, but not surprised, to see her brother standing 
beside her ; and when he sat down by her side and 
took her hand into his, she looked upon hioD with a 
senile smile, and asked if he was going upon business 
uirther on among the hills. Walter Harden instantly 
poured forth^in a torrent, the passion of his soul, be* 
seeched her not to shut up her sweet bosom against 
him, but to promise to become, before summer was 
over, bi« wedded wife* He spoke with fervour but 
trepidation, kissed her cheek, and then awaited, with 
a iast throbbing and palpitating heart, his Amy's 
rej^y. 

There was no guile, no art, no hypocrisy, in the 
pure and happy heart of the Lily of Liddesdale» She 
took not away her hand from that of him who pressed 
it — she rose not up from the turf, although her gentle 
aide just touched his heart — she turned not away her 
face so beautiful — nor changed the silvery swetetness 
of her speech. Walter Harden was such a man, as in 
a war of freemen defending their mountains against a 
tyrant, would have advanced his plume in every scene 
of danger, and have been chosen a leader among his 
pastorsu compeers. Amy turned her large beaming 
hazel eyes upon his face, and saw that it was over- 
shadowed. There was something in its expression too 
sad and solemn, mingling with the flush of hope and 
passion, to suffer her, with playful or careless words, 
to turn away from herself, the meaning of what she 
had heard. Her lover saw in her kind, but unagitated 
silence, that to him she was but a sister ; and rising to 
go, he said, " Blessed be thou all the days of thy life 
— farewell, my sweet Amy, farewell." 

But they did not thus part. They walked together 
on the lonely hill-side — down the banks of the little 
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wimpling burn — and then out of one small glen into 
another, and their talk was affectionate and kind* 
Amy heard him speak of feelings to her unknown, 
and almost wondered that she could be so dear to him, 
so unnecessary to his life, as he passionately vowed. 
Nor could such vows be unpleasant to her ear,, utter- 
ed by that manly voice, and -enforced by the silent 
speech of those bold but gentle eyes* She concealed 
nothing from him, but frankly confessed, that hitherto 
she had looked upon him even as her />wn father's 
son. '^ Let us be happy, Walter, as we have been sO 
k)ng. I cannot marry you — oh — ^no — no — but since 
you say it would kill you if I married another, then I 
swear to you by all that is aacred — yes, by the bible 
on which we have often read tc^ether, and by yonder 
sun setting over the Windhead, that you never will 
see that day." Walter Harden was satisfied ; he spoke 
of love and marriage no more; and on the sweet, 
fresh, airless, and dewy quiet of evening, they walk^ 
ed together down into the inhabited vale, and parted, 
almost like brother and sister, as they hadbeep used 
to do for so many happy years. 

Soon after this, Amy was sent by her father to 
the Priory, the ancient seat of the Elliots, with 
some wicker baskets which they had made for the 
young ladies there. A small plantation of willows 
was in the corner of the meadow in which their 
cottage stood, and from them the old shepherd and his 
(daughter formed many little articles of such elegance 
and ingenuity, that they did not seem out of place 
even in the splendid rooms of the Priory. Amy 
had slung some of these pieces of rural workman- 
ship round her waist, while some were hanging on 
her arms, and thus she was gliding along a foot-patb 
through the old elm- woods that shelter the Priory, 
when she met young George Elliot, the heir of that an- 
cient family, going out with his angle to the river side* 
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The youth who had but a short time before return^ 
from England, where he had beeQ for several yeai 
knew at the first glance that the fair creature befo 
him could be no other than the Lily of Liddesdal 
With the utmost gentleness and benignity he call 
her by that name, and after a few words of courtes 
he smilingly asked her for one small flower-basket 
keep for her sake. He unloosened one from h 
graceful waist, and with that liberty which superi 
rank justified, but at the same time, with that tendc 
nc^s which an amiable mind prompted, he kissed h 
fair forehead and they parted — she to the Priory, ai 
he down to the Linn at the Cushat-wood. 

Never had the boy beheld a creature so perfect 
beautiful. The silence and the songs of morning we 
upon the dewy woods, when that vision rose befo 
him — his soul was full of the joy of youth — and wh( 
Amy disappeared, he wondered how he coulcl ha^ 
parted so soon — in a few moments — 'from that brig 
uod beaming Dryad. Smiles had been in her eyes ai 
round her pearly teeth while they spoke together, ai 
he remembered the soft and fragrant lock of hair th 
touched his lips as he gently kissed her forehead. Tl 
beauty of that living creature sank into his soul aloi 
with all the sweet mfluences of nature now rejoicii 
in the full, ripe, rich spirit of Summer, and in fan< 
he saw that Lily springing up in every glade throu| 
which he was now roaming, and when he had reach( 
th'e Linn, on the bank too of every romantic nook ai 
bay where the clear waters eddied or slept. ^' SI 
must recross the bridge on her way home,'' said tt 
enamoured Boy to himself, and fearing that An 
Gordon might already be returning from the Prior 
he clambered up the face of the shrubby precipici 
and, bounding over the large green mossy atones, ai 
through the entangling briers and brushwood, he so( 
was at the Bridge, and sat down on a high bank, undi 
a cliff, commanding a view of the path by which tt 
f^irm|iideD must approach on her homeward Joume' 

2 
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The heart of the innocent Amy had flattered, too, 
as th0 talt slits, graceful stripling had kissed her brow. 
No rudeness^ — no insult — no pride — no haughty jfree- 
dom had been in his demeanour towards her ; but she 
felt gladly conscious in her mind, that he had been de- 
lighted with her looks, and would, perhaps, think now 
and then afterward, as he walked through the woods,, 
of the diepherd's daughter, with whom he bad not dis- 
dained to speak. Amy thought, while she half looked 
back, as be disappeared among the trees, that he was 
just socb a youth as the old minstrels sang of in their 
war or love ballads, — and that he was well worthy 
some rich and noble bride, whom he might bring to his 
Hail on a snow-white palfrey with silken reins, and 
silvej? bells on its mane. And she began to recite to 
herself, as she walked along, one of those old Border 
tales. 

Amy left her baskets at the Priory, and was near the 
Bridge, on her return, when she^ beheld the young 
Heir spring down from the bank before her, and come 
forward with a sparkling countenance. ^' I must 
have that sweet tress that hangs over thy sweeter 
forehead," said he, with a low and eager voice, '^ and 
I will keep it for the sake of the fairest Flower that 
ever bloomed in my father's woods — even the Lily of 
Liddesdale." The lock was given-*-for how could it 
be refused ? And the shepherdess saw the young and 
high-born Heir of the Priory put it into his breast. 
She proceeded across the hill — down the long Falcon- 
Glen — and through the Witch-wood — and still he was 
by her side. There was a charm in his speech — ^and 
in every word he said — and in his gentle demeanour — 
that touched poor Amy's very heart ; and, as he gave 
her assistance, although all unn^eded, over the uneven 
hollows, and the springs and marshes, she lu^d neither 
the courage nor the wish, nbr the power, to request 
him to turn back to the Priory. They entered a small 
quiet green circlet, bare of trees, in the bosom of a 
cop{ktce wood ; and the youth taking her band, made 
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her sit down on the mossy trunk of a fallen yew, and 
said : "Amy — my fair Amy — ^before we part — will you 
sing one one of your old Border sones ? and let it be 
one of love. Did not the sons of ITobles, long ago, 
often love the daughters of them that dwelt in huts V' 
Amy Gordon sat there an hour with the loving, but 
honourable Boy, and sang many a plaintive tune,fand 
recited many a romantic story. She believed every 
word she tittered, whether of human lovers, or of the 
affection of fairies, the silent creatures of the woods 
and knowes, towards our race. For herself, she felt a 
constant wild delight in fictions, which to her were all 
as truths ; and she was glad and proud to see how they 
held, in silent attention, him at whose request she re- 
cited or sang. But now she sprang to her feet, and 
beseeching him to forgive thejreedom she had used 
in thus venturing to^speak so long in such a presence, 
but, at the same time, remembering that a lock of her 
hair was near his heart, and perceiving that the little 
basket she had let him take, was half filled with wild 
flowers, the Lily of Liddesdalc made a graceful obei- 

^ sance, and disappeared. Nor did the youth follow 
her — ^they had sat together for one delightful hour— 
and he returned by himself to the Priory. . 

From this day the trouble of a new delight was in 
the heart of young Elliot. The spirit of innocence was 
blended with that of' beauty all over Amy, the Shep- 
herdess; and it was their perfect union that the 

^ noble boy^so dearly loved. Yet what could she be to 
him more than a gleam of rainbow ligh|^a phatitom 
of flie woods-r-an imagination that past away into the 
silence of the far-off green pastoral hills ? She belong- 
ed almost to another world — another life. His dwen- 
ing, and that of his forefathers, was a princdt Hall. 
She, and all her nameless line, were dwellers m tutf- 
huiit huts. " In other ti^nes," thought he, *' I rtiight 
have transplanted that Lily into mine own garden; 
but these are foolish fancies ! Am I in love with poor 
Amy Gordon, the daughter of a Shepherdi" As these 
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noughts were passipg through bis mind, he was bounds 
IS along a ridge of hills, from which many a sweet 
SLle was visible ; and he formed a sudden determina- 
onto visit the Cottage of Amy's father, which he 
ad seen some years ago pointed out when he w^as 
itha gay party of Lords and Ladies, on a visit to the 
lins of hermitage-Castle. He bounded like a deer 
long ; and as he descended into a little vale, lo ! on 

green mound the Lily of Liddesdale herding her 
leep! 

Amy was half terrified to see him standing in his 
raceful beauty before her in that solitary place. In 

moment her soul was disquieted within her, and 
le felt that indeed it was love. She wished that she 
light sink into that verdant mound, from which she 
linly strove to rise, as the impassioned youth lay 
>wn on the turf at her side, and telling her to fear 
>thing^ called her by a thousand tender and endearing 
jimes. Never, till he had seen Amy, had he felt one 
emour of love ; but now his heart was kindled, and 
I that utter solitude, where all was so quiet and so 
aaceful, there seemed to him a preternatural charm 
^er all her character. He burst out into passionate 
>ws and prayers, and called God to witness, that if 
ie would love him, he would forget all distinction of 
ink, and marry his beautiful Amy, and she should live 
st in his own Hall. The words were uttered, and 
lere was silence. Their echo sounded for a moment 
range to his own ea^s ; but he fixed his soul upon her 
>untenance, and repeated them over and over again 
ith wilder emphasis, and more impassioned utterance, 
my was confounded with fear and perplexity ; but 
hen she saw him kneeling before her, the meek, in- 
[>cent, humble ^irl, could not endure the sight, and 
lid, "Sir, behold in me one willing to be your ser- 
int. Yes, willing is poor Amy Gojpdon to kiss your 
eU I am a poor man's daughter. — Oh ! Sir, yoa 
irely came not hither for evil ? No — no — evil dwells 
>t in such a shape. Away then — away then — my 
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noble master — for if Walter Harden were to sec you ! 
— if my old father knew this, his heart would break!" 

Once more they parted. Amy returned home in 
the evening at the usual hour ; but there was no peace 
now for her soul. Such intense and passionate love 
had been vowed to her — such winning and delightful 
expressions whispered into her heart by one so far 
above her in all things, but who felt no degradation in 
equalling her to him in the warmth and depth of his 
affection, that she sometimes strove to think it all but 
one of her wild dreams awakened by some verse or 
incident in some old ballad. But she had felt his kisses 
on her cheek — his thrilling voice was in her soul — and 
she was oppressed with a passion, pure, it is true, and 
most innocently humble, but a passion that seemed 
to be like life itself, never to be overcome, and that 
could cease only when the heait he had deluded — for 
what else than delusion could it be — ceased to beat.' 
Thus agitated, she had directed her way homewards 
with hurried and heedless steps. She minded not the 
miry pits — the quivering marshes — and the wet rushy 
moors. Instead of crossing the little sinuous moor- 
land streams at their narrow places, where her light 
feet used to bound across them, she waded through 
them in her feverish anxiety, and sometimes, after hur- 
rying along the braes, she sat suddenly down, breath- 
less, weak, and exhausted, and retraced in weeping be- 
wilderment all the scene of fear, joy, endearments, ca- 
resses^ and wild persuasions, from which she had torn 
herself away, and escaped. On reaching home, she 
went to her bed trembling and shivering, and drowned 
in tears — ^and could scarcely dare, much as she needed 
comfort, even to say her prayers. — Amy was in a high 
fever — during the night she became delirious-^and 
her old Father sat tr^ her bedside till morning, fearing 
that he was going to lose his child. ' 

There was grief over the great Strath and all its 
l^ens, when the rumour spread over them that Amy 
Gordon was dying. Her wonderful beauty had but 
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given a tenderer and brighter character to the love 
which her unsullied innocence and simple goodness 
had universal! J inspired ; and it was fe)t, even among 
the sobbings of a natural affection, that if the Lily of 
Liddesdale should die, something would be taken 
away of which they all were proud, and from whose 
lustre there was a diffusion over their own lives. Many 
a gentle hand touched the closed door of her cottage, 
and many a low voice inquired how God was dealing 
with her — but where now was Walter Harden when his 
Lily was like to fade ? He was at her bed's foot, as 
her father was at its head. Was she not his sister 
although she would not be his bride ? And when he 
beheld her glazed eyes wandering unconsciously in 
deUrium, and felt her blood throbbing so rapidly in 
her beautiful transparent veins, he prayed to (iod that 
Amy might recover, even although her heart were 
never to be his, even although it were to fly to the bo- 
som of him whose name she constantly kept repeating 
in her wandering phantasies. For Amy, although 
she sometimes kindly whispered the name of Walter 
Harden, and asked why her brother came not to see 
her on her death-bed, yet far oftener spake beseech- 
ingly and passionately as if to that other Youth, and 
implored him to break not the heart of a poor simple 
Shepherdess who was willing to kiss his (eeU 

Neither the Father of poor Amy nor Walter Har- 
den bad knoyrn before that she had ever seen young 
George Elliot— -but they soon understood, from the in- 
nocent distraction of her speech, that the noble Boy 
had left pure the Lily he loved, and Walter said, that 
it belonged not to that line even to injure the helpless. 
Many a pang it gave him, no doubt, to think that his 
Amy's heart, which all his life-long tenderness could 
not win, had yielded itself up in tumultuous Joy to one 
— two — three meetings of an hour, or perhaps only a 
few minutes, with one removed so high and so far frohi 
her humble life and all its concerns. These were cold 
sickening pangs of humiliation and jealousy, that might, 
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in a less generous natare, have crushed all love. But it 
iras not so wHh htm; and cheerfully would Walter Har- 
den have taken that burning fever into his own veins, 
so that it could have been removed from hers'—cheer- 
full J would he have laid down his own manly head on 
4hat pillow, so that Amy could have lifted up Jier long 
raven tresses, now often miserably dishevelled in her 
ravings, and braiding them once more, walk out well 
.^nd happy into the sunshine of the beautiful day, ren- 
dered more beautiful still by her presence. Hard 
would it have been to have resigned her bosom to any 
human touch; but hideous seemed it beyond all 
thought to resign it to the touch^of death. Let hea- 
ven but avert that doom, and bis affectionate soul felt 
that it could be satisfied. 

Out of a long deep trance-like sleep Amy at last 
awoke, and her eyes fell upon the face of Walter 
Harden. She regarded long and earnestly its pitying 
and solemn expression, then prest her hand to her 
forehead and wept. ^' Is my father dead and buried — 
and did he die of grief and shame for his Amy ? Ob ! 
that needed not l^ve been, for I am innocent. Nei- 
ther, Walter, have I broken, nor will 1 ever break my 
promise unto thee. I remember it well — by the bible 
— and yon setting sun. But, I am weak and faint — 
Oh ! tea me, Walter ! all that has happened ! Have 1 
been ill for hours, or for days, or weeks^ or months ! 
For that I know not — ^so wild and so strange, so sad 
and so sorrowful, so miserable and so wretched) havQ 
been my many thousand dreams !" 

There was no concealment and no disguise. Amy 
was kindly and tenderly (told by her father and her 
brotIier%ll that she had uttered, as far as they under- 
stood it, during her illness. Nor had the innocent 
creature any thing more to tell. Her soul was after 
the fever calm, quiet, and happy. The form, voice, 
and shape of that beautiful youth were to her little 
more now than the words and the sights of a dream. 
Sickness and decay had brought her spirii back to all 
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the humble and tranquil thoughts and feelings of her 
lowly life* In the woods, and among the hills^ that 
bright and noble being had for a time touched her sen- 
ses, her heart, her soul, and her imagination. All was 
new, strange, stirring, overwhelming, irresistible, and 
paradise to her spirit. But it was gone — ^and might 
it stay away for ever, go she prayed, as her kind bro- 
ther lifted up her head with hh gentle hand, and laid 
it down as gently on the pillow be bad smoothed. 
^* Walter! I will be your wife ! for thee my affection 
is calm and deep— but that other — Oh ! that was only 
a passing dream !'' Walter leaned over her and kiss- 
ed her pale lips. *' Yes ! Walter," she continued, " 1 
once promised to marry none other — but now I pro- 
mise to marry thee — if indeed God will forgive me 
for such words, lying as I am perhaps on my death- 
bed. I utter them to make you happy. If I live, life 
will be dear to me only for thy sake — if I die, walk 
thou along with my father at the coffin's head, and lay 
thine Amy in the mould. 1 am the Lily of Liddesdale 
— ^you know that was once the vain creature's name ! 
— and white, pale, arid withered enough indeed is, f 
trow, the poor Lily now !" 

Walter Harden heard her affectionate words with a 
deep delight, but he determined in his soul not to 
Irind Amy down to these promises, sacred and fervent 
as they were, if, on her complete recovery, he disco- 
vered that they originated in gratitude, and hot in 
love. From pure and disinterested devotion of spirit 
did he watch the progress of her recovery, nor did he 
ever allude to young Elliot but in terms of respect 
and admiration. Amy had expressed her surprise that 
he had never come to inquire how she was during her 
illness, and added, with a sigh, "Love at first sight 
cannot be thought to last long. Yet surely he would 
have wept to hear that I was dead." Walter then 
told her that he had been hurried away to France, the 
very day after she had seen him, to attend the death- 
bed of his father, and bad not yet returned to Scot- 
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land ; but that the ladies of the Priory had sent a 
messenger to know how she was every day, and that 
to their kindness was owing niany of the Gonveniences 
she had enJoyed« Poor Amy was glad to hear that 
she had no reason to think the noble boy would have 
neglected her in her illness ; apd she could not but 
look with pride upon her lover, who was not afraid 
to vindicate the character of one who she had con- 
fessed had been but too dear to her only a few weeks 
ago. This generosity and manly confidence on the 
part of her cousin quite won and subdued her heart, 
and Walter Harden never approached her now with- 
out awakening in her bosom something of that delight- 
ful agitation and troubled joy which her simple heart 
had first suffered in the presence of her young noble 
lover. Amy was in love with Walter almost as much 
as he was with her, and the names of brother and sis- 
ter, pleasant as they 4iad ever been, were now laid 
aside. 

Amy Gordon rose from her sick-bed, and even as 
the flower whose name she bore, did she again lift up 
her drooping head beneath the dews and the sunshine. 
Again did she go to the hill-side, and sit and sing be- 
side her £Lock. But Walter Harden was oftener with 
her than before, and ere the harvest moon should hang 
her mild, clear, unhaloed orb over the late reapers on 
the upland grain-fields, had Amy promised that she 
would become his wife. She saw him now in his own 
natural light — ^^the best, the niost intelligent, the most 
industrious, and the ^handsomest shepherd over all the 
hills ; and when it was known that there was to be a 
marriage between Walter Harden and Amy Gordon, 
none felt surprised, although some, sighing, said, it was 
seldom, indeed, that fortune so allowed those to wed 
whom nature had united. ^ 

The Lily of Liddesdale was now bright and beauti- 
ful as ever, and was returning homewards by herself 
from the far-off hills during one rich golden sunset, 
9vhen,'in a dark hollow^ she heard the sound of borse§^ 
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feet, and in an instant, young George Elliot was at 
her side. Amy's dream was over — and she looked 
on the beautiful youth with an unspeaking heart. ^' I 
have been faraway — Amy — across the seas. My Fa- 
ther — ^you may have heard of it, was ill — and I attend- 
ed his bed. I loved him, Amy, — I loved my father 
— but he is dead ;" and here the noble youth's tears 
fell fast — " Nothing now, but the world's laugh, pre- 
vents me making you my wife — ^yes, my wife — sweet- 
est Lily— and what care I for the world ? for thou art 
both earth and heaven to me." 

The impetuous, ardent, and impassionate Boy scarce- 
ly looked in Amy's face ; he remembered her confusion, 
her fear, her sighs, her tears, his half-permitted kisses, 
his faintly repelled embraces, and all his suffered en- 
dearments of brow, lip, and cheek, in that solitary 
dell ; so with a powerful arm he lifted her upon an- 
other steed, which, till now, she had scarcely observ- 
ed—other horsemen seemed to the frightened, and 
speechless, and motionless maiden to be near — and 
away they went over the smooth turf like the wind, 
till her eyes were blind with the rapid flight, and hei 
head dizzy. She heard kind words whi&pering in hei 
ear ; but Amy, since that fever, had never been so 
strong as before, and her high-blooded palfrey was 
now carrying her fleetly away over hill and hollow ir 
a swoon. 

At last she seemed to be falling down from a height 
but softly, as if borne on the wings of the air ; and a« 
her feet touched the ground, she knew that young El- 
liot had taken her from that fleet courser, and lookmii 
up, she saw that she was in a wood of old shadowy tree^ 
of gigantic size, perfectly still, and far away from al 
kqawn dwellings both on hill and plain. But a cottage 
was before her, and she and young Elliot were on the 
green in its front. It was thickly covered with honey- 
suckle, and moss-roses that hung their beautiful full 
blown shining lamps high as the thatched roof — anc 
Amy's soul sickened at the still, secluded, lovely anc 
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looeljT sight. " This shall be our bridaP' abode, wbis* 
peredher lover into her ear with panting breath. 
*' Fear roe not — distrust me not — I am not base — bat 
my love to thee is tender and true. Soon shall we 
be married — ay — ^this very evening must thou be 
rolQe— and may the hand that now claps thy sweet 
waist wither, and the tongue that woos thee be pal- 
sied, if ever I cease to love thee as my Amy — my Lily 
—my wedded wife !" 

The wearied and half-fainting maiden could as yet 
make no reply. The dream that she had believed was 
gone for ever now brightened upon her in the intense 
light of reality, and it was in her power to become 
the wife of him for whom she had, in the innocence 
and simplicity of her nature, once felt a consuming 
passion that bad brought her to the brink of the grave. 
His warm breath was on her bosom — words chained 
with bewitching persuasion went thrilling through her 
heart-strings — and if she had any pride, (and what 
human heart has it not,) it might well mingle now with 
love, and impel her into the embrace that was now 
open to clasp her close to a burning heart. 

A stately and beautiful' lady came smiling from the 
(cottage door, and Amy knew that it was the sister of 
£lliot, and kneeled down before her. Last time 
the shepherdess had seen that lady it was when, with 
a fearful step, she took her baskets into the hall, and 
blushing scarcely lifted up her eyes, when she-and her 
high'born sisters deigned to commend her workman- 
ship, and whisper into each other that the Lily of Lid- 
Jesdale deserved her name. " Amy," said she, with 
^ gentle voice as she took her hand, " Amy Gordon ! 
---my brother loves you — and he has won me to ac- 
knowledge you as my sister. I can deny my brotl^ 
Nothing — and his grief has brought low the pride---"' 
perhaps the foolish pride, of my heart. Will you 
Uiarry him, Amy ? Will you, the daughter of a poor 
shepherd, marry the young heir of the Priory, and the 
<J6scendant, Amy, of a noble race ? Amy — I see that 
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thou art beautiful — I know that thou s^rt good — ^may 
God and my mother forgive me this, but my sister 
must thou be — ^behold my brother is at his shepherd- 
ess's feet!" 

Amy Gordon bad how nothing to fear. That sweety 
young, pure, noble Lady was her friend— and she 
felt persuaded now that in ^ood truth young Elliot 
wished to make her his wife. Might, she indeed 
live the lady of the priory — be a sister to these beau- 
tiful creatures — dwell among those ancient woods — 
and all those spacious lawns and richest gardens — and 
might she be, not in a dream, but in living reality, 
the wife, of him on whose bosom her heart had died 
with joy in that lonely dell, and love him and yield 
him her love even unto the very hour till she was 
dead ? Such changes of estate had been long ago, and 
sung of in many a ballad ; and was she to be the one 
maiden of millions, the one born in hundreds of years, 
to whom this blessed lot was to befall ? But these 
thoughts passed on and away like sun-rays upon a 
stream ; the cloud, not a dark one, of reality returned 
over her. She thought of Walter Harden, and in an 
instant her soul was fixed ; nor from that instant could 
it be shaken by terror or by love, by the countenance 
of death, or the countenance, far more powerful than 
of dearth, that of the Youth before her, pale and flush- 
ed alternately with the fluctuations of many passions. 

Amy felt in her soul the collected voice, as it were, 
of many happy and humble years among her hilts, 
and that told her not to forsake her own natural life. 
The Flower that lived happily' and beautifully in its 
^wn secluded nook by the side of the lonely tarn, or 
torrent, might lose much both of its fragrance and its 
Jiftre, when transplanted into a richer soil and more 
sheltered bed* Could she forget for ever her father^s 
ingle — the earthen floor — -its simple furniture of day 
and night ? Could she forget all the familiar places 
round about the hut where she was born ? And if she 
left them all, and was taken up Gve.n in the arms ef 
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love into another sphere of life, would not that be the 
same, Or worse than to forget them, and would it not 
be sacrilege to the holiness of the many Sabbath nights 
OQ which she had sat at her widowed father's knees i 
Yet might such thoughts have been destroyed in her 
beating heart by the whispered music of youne Elliot's 
eloqaent and impassioned voice. But Walter Har- 
den, though ignorant of her present jeopardy, seemed 
to stand before her, and she remembered his face when 
he sat beside her dying-bed, his prayers over her when 
he thought she slept, and their oaths of fidelity mutu- 
ally swoi^n before the great God. 
. ^' Will you, my noble and honoured Master, suffer 
me, all unworthy as I am to be yours, to leave your 
bosom. Sir, I am too miserable about you, to pretend 
to feel any offence, because you will not let me go* ' 
1 might well be proud of your love, since, indeed, it 
happens so that you do love me ; but let me kneel 
down at your beautiful sister's feet, for to her I may 
be able to speak — to you I feel that it may not be, 
for humble am 1, although unfortunately I have found 
favour in your eyes." 

The agitated youth released Amy from his arms, 
and she flung herself down upon her knees before 
that lovely Lady. 

^' Lady ! hear me speak— a simple uneducated girl 
of the hills, and tell me if you would wish to hear me 
break an oath sworn upon the Bible, and so to lose 
my immortal soul ? So have I sworn to be the wife 
of Walter Harden-— the wife of a poor shepherd^ ; and. 
Lady, may 1 be on the left hand of God at the great 
judgment-day, if ever I be forsworn. I love Walter 
Harden. Do you counsel me to break his kind, faith- 
ful heart ?. O Sir, my noble young Master, how dare a 
creature such as I to speak so freely to your beautiful 
sister ? how dare I keep my eyes open when you are 
at your servant's feet ? Oh ? Sir — had I been bom a 
lady, I would have lived — died for you — gone wift 
you all over the world — ^all over the sea, and all the 
islands of the sea. I would have sighed, wept, and 
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pined away^ till- (bad won your love-— for your lore 
would' h^ve- been- ft btessed thing — ^tbat do I well 
know fpom (be few moments you stooped to let y oar 
heartbeat against the bosom of a low-born shepherd* 
dss*- Even now— dearly as I love Walter Harden — 
jkin would I lay me down and die upon this daisied 
graen, and be buried beneath it, rather than that poor 
Amy Gordon should affect the soul of her youn^ mas- 
ter thus ; for never saw I, and never can I again see, 
a youth so beautiful, so winning, so overwhelming to 
a maiden's heart, as he before whom I now implore 
permission to grovel in the dust. Send me away-^ 
spurn me from you — ^let me crawl away out of your 
presence — ^I can find my way back to my Father^s 
house.^'- 

It might have been a trying thing to the pride of 
this'bigh-minded and high-born youUi, to be refused 
in marri^e by the daughter of one of his poorest 
shepherds ; so would it have been had he loved less^ 
but all pride was extinguished, and so seemed for ever 
and ever the light of this world's happiness. To plead 
farther, he. felt was in vain. Her soul had been given 
to another, and the seal of an oath set upon it, never 
to be broken, but by the hand of death. So he lifted 
her up in his arms, kissed her madly a hundred times, 
cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, and then rushed into 
the woods. Amy followed him with her streaming 
eyes, and then tunied again towards the beautiful Lady 
who was sobbing audibly for her brother's ^sake. 

'^ Oh ! weep not, lady ! that I, poor Amy Gordon, 
have refused to become the wife of your noble brother* 
The time will come, and soon too, whep he and you 
and your fair sisters and your stately mother, will alt 
be thankful that I yielded not to entreaties that would 
then have brought disgrace upon your house ! Never 
— Clever would your mother have forgiven you--^and 
as for me, would not she have wished me dead and 
buried rather than the bride of her only and darling 
son ? You know that, simple and innocent as I am, I 
jiow speak but the tr^itb, and how, then, could your 
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uoble brolher have continued to love me, who had 
brought dishonour, and disagreement, and distractioB, 
among those who are now all so dear to one another ? 
jes — ^je8-*he would soon have hated poor Amy 
Gordon, and, without any blame, perhaps, brdj^eo my 
heart, or sent me away from the Priory back to my 
fatber^s hut. Blessed be God, that all this evil has 
not been wrought by me ! all — all will soon be as 
i before." 

She to whom Amy thus fervently spoke felt ihat 
her words were not wholly without truth. Nor could 
she help admiring the noble, heroic, and virtuous con- 
duct of this poor shepherdess, whom all this world's 
temptations would have failed to lure from the right 
path. Before this meeting she bad thought of Amy as 
far her inferior indeed, and it ii^as long before herpro- 
per pride had yielded to the love of her brother, wboae 
passion she feared might otherwise have led to some 
horrible catastrophe. Now that he had fled from f^em 
in distraction, this terror again possessed her, and ahe 
whispered it to the pale trembling shepherdess. '^ Fol- 
low him, follow him, gentle lady, into tiie wood— lose 
not a moment— «call uponhimbyname-^and that sweet 
voice must bring him back. But fear not-^he is loo 
good to do evil — fear not — receive my Ueasifig— ^ajid 
let me return to my father's hut— 4t is but a few milet, 
and that distance is nothing to one who has lived ell 
her life among the hills. My poor father will tiiink I 
liave died in some solitary place." 

The lady wept to think that she, whom alie hadf 
been willing to receive as a sister, shottM return all 
' by herself so many miles at night to a lonely hut* ; B«t 
her soul was sick with fear for her brother: sa siie 
took from her shoulders a k>ng rich Indian silk scarf 
of gorgeous colours, and throwifig it over Arny^s figurct, 
4aid, ^' Fair creature and good, keep this for my saJce ; 
and now farewell.'* She gazed on the Lily for a mo- 
ment in delighted wonder at her graceful beauty, as 
§he bent on one knee, enrobed ia tibat unwonted garb, 
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and then rising up, gathered the flowing draperj around 
her, and disappeared. 

" God in his infinite mercy be praised," cried Wal- 
ter Harden, as he and the old man, who had been 
seeking Amy for hours all over the hills, saw the Lily 
gliding towards them up a little narrow dell, covered 
from bead to foot with the splendid raiment that shone 
in a soft shower of moonlight. Joy and astonishment 
for a while held them speechless— but they soon knew 
all that had happened ; and Walter Harden lifted her 
up in his arms and carried her home, exhausted now 
and faint with fatigue and trepidation, as if she were 
but a lamb rescued from a snow-wreath. 

Next moon was that which the reapers love — and 
before it had waned Amy slept in the bosom of her 
husband, Walter Harden. Years passed on, and other 
flowers beside the Lily of Liddesdale, were blooming 
in his house. One summer evening, when the shep- ^ 
herd, his fair wife, and. their children, were sitting to- 
gether on the green before the door, enjoying probably 
the sight and the noise of the imps much more than 
the murmurs of the sylvan Liddel, which perhaps they 
did not hear, a gay cavalcade rode up to the cottage, 
and a noble looking young man dismounting from his 
horse, and gently assisting a beautiful lady to do the 
same, walked up to her whom he had known only by 
a name now almost forgotten, and with a beaming smile 
said, " Fair Lily of Liddesdale, this is my wife, the 
lady of the Priory ; come, it is hard to say which of 
you should bear off the bell." Amy rose from her 
seat with an air graceful as ever, but something more 
matronly than that of Elliot's younger bride ; and 
while these two fair creatures beheld each other with 
mutual admiration, their husbands stood there equally 
happy, and equally proud— George Elliot of the Priory 
— and Walter Harden of the Glenfoot» 
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Gilbert Ainslie wasa poor man ; and he had been 
3 poor man all the days of his life, which were not 
^ few, for his thin hair was toow waxing gray. He had 
been born and bred on the small moorland farm which 
he now occupied ; and he hoped to die there, as his 
father and grandfather had done before him, leaving a 
family just above the more bitter wants of this world. 
Labour, hard and unremitting, had been his lot in life : 
but although sometimes severely tried, he had never 
f cpined ; and through all the mist and gloom, and even 
4he storms that had assailed him, he had lived on from 
year to year in that calm and resigned contentment 
I'vhich unconsciously cheers the hearthstone of the 
blameless poor. With his own hands he had plough- 
ed, sowed, and reaped his often scanty harvest, assisted. 
as they grew up, by three sons, who, even in boyhood, 
were happy to work along with their father in the 
fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie was never 
idle« The 8pade» the shears, the plough-shaft, the 
fickle, and the flail, all came readily to hands that 
grasped them well ; and not a morsel df food was eaten 
under his roof, or a garment worn there, that was not 
honestly, severely, nobly earned. Gilbert Ainslie was 
a slave, but it was for them he loved With a sober and 
deep affection. The thraldom under which he lived 
€rod had imposed, and it only served to give his cha- 
racter a shade of silent gravity, but not austere ; to 
make his smiles fewer, but more heartfelt ; to calm 
his soul at grace before and after meals ; and to kindle 
it in morning and evening prayer. 

There is no need to tell the character of the wife of 
such a man. Meek and thoughtful, yet ^adsome and 
i^f Withal, ber heaven was iu her Yiovx^ft \ wA\l^^ 
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genUer and weaker hands helped to bar the door against 
want* Of ten children that had been born to them, 
they bad lost three ; and as thej had fed, clothed, and 
educated them respectably, so did they give them who 
died a respectable funeral* The liring did not gradge 
to give ap, for a while, some of their daily comforts, 
for the sake of the dead ; and bought, with the little 
sums which their industry had saved, decent mourn- 
ings, worn on Sabbatb, and then carefully laid by. 
Qi the seven that survived, two sons were farm-ser- 
vants in the neighbourhood, while three daughters and 
two sons remained at home, growing, or grown up, a 
small, happy, hard-working household. 

Many cottages are tbe^e in Scotland like Moss-side, 
and many sucn humble and virtuous cottagers as were 
now beneath its roof of straw. The eye of the passing 
traveller may mark them, or mark them not, but tiier 
stand peacciully in thousands over all the land ; an? 
most beautiful do they make it, through all its wide 
valleys and narrow glens — its low holms encircled by 
the rocky walls of son^e bonny burn — its green mounts 
elated with their little crowning groves of plane-trees, 
— its yellow cornfields — its bare pastoral hillsides, and 
all its heathy moors, on whose black bosom lie shining 
or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabited by 
flowers^ and visited only by the far-flying bees. Moss- 
side was not beautiful to a careless or hasty eye i but 
when looked on and surveyed, it seemed a pleasant 
dwelling. Its roof, overgrown with grass and moss, was 
nlniost as ^een as the ground out of which its weather^ 
stained walls appeared to grow. The moss behind it 
was separated from a little garden, by a narrow slip 
of arable land, the dark colour of which showed that 
ithad been won from the wild by patient industry, and 
t^y patient industry retained. It required a bright 
sunny day to make Moss-side fair ; but then it was laii 
indeed ; and when the little brown moorland bird^ 
> were singing their short songs among the rushes, and 
the be^ather, or a lark, perhaps lured thither by some 
greea barley field for its uui\slut\>^4 t^%\., to^^ wv»ja^ 
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til over the enlirened solitude, the little Uetk fiirm 
soniled like the paradise of povertj, sad and aflbcting 
in its lone and extreme simplicitj. The boys andclrls 
had made some plots of flowers among the Tegetables 
that the Kttle garden supplied for their homely meals ; 
pinks and carnations, brought from walled gardens of 
rich men farther down in the cultivated strath, grew 
here with somewhat diminished lustre ; a bright show 
of tulips had a strange beauty in the midst of that 
moor-land; and the smell of roses mixed well with 
that of the clover, the beautiful &ir clover that loves 
the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the rich and 
balmy milk to the poor man^s lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest child a girl about 
nine years of age, had been lying for a week in a fever. 
It was now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of 
the disease. Was she to live dr die ? It seemed as if 
a very few hours were between the innocent creature 
and Heaven. All the symptoms were those of approach- 
ing death. The parents knew well the change that 
comes over the human face, whether it be in infancy, 
youth, or prime, just before the departure of the spi- 
rit ; and as they stood together bv Margaret's bed, it 
seemed to them that the ratal shadow had fallen upon 
her features. The surgeon of the parish lived some 
miles distant, but they expected him now every mp* 
ment, aud many a wistful look was directed by tear- 
ful eyes along the moor. The dau^ter who was out 
at service, came anxiously home on this night, the only 
one that could be allowed hevy for the poor must work 
in their grief, and their servants must do their duty to 
those whose bread they eat, even when nature is sick,— » 
sick at heart. Another of the daughters came in from 
the potato-field beyond the brae, with what was to be 
their frugal supper. The calm noiseless spirit of 
life was in and around the house, while death seemed 
dealing with one who, a few daVs ago, was like light 
upon the floor, and the sound of music, that always 
breathed up when most wanted ; glad and joyous in 
common tsilkf — sweety silvery, and mo\itutw\;jV«\ji^vs.\\. 
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joined ia byao or. psalm, O09 after the oUier» they 
all coatinned going, up if) the bed-aidc, and then com^ 
log itway aobbiog or ailept, to see their merry little 
sister, who used to keep dancing all day like, a butter- 
fly in a flseadow field or like a hutterfly with shut wipgs 
on a flower, trifling for a while in the silence of her 
Joy, now tossing restlessly on her bed, and scarcely 
sensible to the words of endearment whispered around 
her, or the kisses dropt with tears, in spite of them- 
selves, on her burning forehead* 

Utter poverty often kills the affections ; but a deep, 
eonsta;it, and common feeling of this world's hard- 
&bips,and an equal participation in all thpse struggles 
by which they maybe softened, unite husband and 
wife, pacents and children, brothers and sisters, i^i 
thoughtful and subdued tepdern^i making them ha^* 
py indeed while the cj^fe round the fire is. unbrokeu. 
and yet preparing^ them every day to bear the separa- 
tion, when some one or other is taken slowly or sud- 
denly away. Their souls^are not mpved bj fits and 
starts, although, indeed, nature so9ietime& will wrestle 
with necessity ; and there is a wise moderation both 
in the joy and the grief of the intelligent poor, which 
keeps lasting trouble away from their earthly lot, and 
prepares them sil^ently and unconscioqsly for Heaven. 

^^ Do you think the child is dying ?'? said Gilbert 
with a calm voice to the surgeon, who on his wearied 
hor^e had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the 
mi&ty range of hills ^ and had been looking steadfastly 
for some minutes on the little patient. The humane 
man knew the family well, in the midst of whom he 
^as standing, and replied, ^^ While there is life there 
is hope ; but my pretty little Margeret is I fear in the 
last extremity*^' There was no loud lamentation at 
these words — all had beforie known, though they would 
not confiess it to themselves, what they now were told 
—and though the certainty that was in the words of 
the skilful man made their hearts beat for a little with 
sicker throbbings, made their pale faces paler, and 
brought out from some eyes a greater %us\\ of l^avs^ 
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yet death had been before in this house, and in this 
case he came, as he always does, in awe, bat not in 
terror. There were wandering and wavering and 
dreamy delirious phantasies in the brain of the inno- 
cent child -, but the few words she indistincthr uttered 
were affecting, not rending to the heart, for it was 
plain that she thought herself herding her sheep in 
the green silent pastures, and sitting wrapped in her 
plaid upon the lown and sunny side of the Birk-knowd. 
She wa» too much exhausted — there was too little life 
—too little breath in her heart, to frame a tune ; but 
some of her words seemed to be from favourite old 
songs ; and at last her mother wept and turned aside 
her face, when the child, whose blue eyes were shut, 
and her lips almost still, breathed out these lines of 
the beautiful twenty-third psalm : 

Tfae^ord's my Shepherd, TU not want. ^ 

He miifces xam down to He 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by. 

The child was now left with none but her mother 
1)7 the bed-side, for it was said to be best so ; and 
Oiibert and his family fiat down round the kitchen fire, 
for a while in silence. In about a quarter of an hour, 
they began to rise calmly, and to go each to his allot- 
ted work. One of the daughters went forth with the 
pail to milk the cow, and another began to set out the 
table in the middle of the floor for supper, covering 
it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed the usual 
household arrangements with a solemn and untroubled 
eye ; and there was almost the &int light of a grateful 
«mile on hfs cheek, as he said to the worthy surgeon, 
^* You will partake of our fare after your day's travel 
and toil of humanity.^' In a short silent half hour, 
the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were on 
the board ; and Gilbert, lifting up his toil-hardened, 
but manly hand, with a slow motion, at which the 
room was as hushed as if it had been empty, closed 
hise/esio reverence; and asked u \>\es%\i\i(« ^V^^%. 
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was a little stool, on which do one sat, by tbc old 
maa^ side. > it had been put there unwittingly, when 
the other seats were all placed in their uaual order; 
but the golden head that was wont to rise at that part 
of the table was now wanting. There was silence — 
not a word was said-^their m^l was before them, — 
God had been thanked, and they began to eat* 

While they were at their silent meal a horseman 
came galloping to the door, and with a loud voice, 
called out that he had been sent express with a letter 
to Gilbert Ainslie ; at the same time rudely, and with 
an oath, demanding a dram for his trouble* The eldest 
son, a lad of eighteen^ fitercely seized the bridle of his 
horse, and turned his head away from the door. The 
rider, somewhat alarmed at the Unshed. face of the 
powerful stripling, threw dpwn the letter and rode 
ojf. Gilbert took the letter from his son^s hand, cast- 
ing, at the same time, a half-npbraiding look on his 
face, that was returning to its former colour. ^^ I 
feared," — said the ybuth, with a tear in his eye, — " I 
feared that the brute^s voice, and the trampling of the 
horse^s feet, would have disturbed her.^' Gilbert held 
the letter hesitatingly in his hand, as if afraid, at that 
moment, to read it ; at length he said aloud to the 
surgeon : ^^ You know that I am a poor man, and debt,^ 
if justly incurred, and punctually paid when due, is 
no dishonour*" Both his hand and his voice shook 
slightly as^he spoke ; hut he opened the letter from 
the lawyer, and read it in silence. At this moment his 
wife came from her child's bed-side, and looking 
anxiously at her husband, told him '' not to mind 
about the money, that no man, who knew him, would 
arrest his goods, or put bim into prison. Though, 
4ear me, it is cruel to be put t6 it thus, when our 
hatrn ia dying, luid wh^n^ if so it be the Lord's will, 
abe dboald have a decent bttrial, poor innocent, like 
ihem that vent hefore her* Gilbert continued read- 
ing the letter witti a faee on which no emotion could 
be ^scovered ; and iben folding it up, he gave it to 
Jus wife, toJd ber ahc m^^ remit iC she chose, and 
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then put it into hU desk hi ttke room, beitde ttie poor 
dear bairn. She took it (rom him, without reading 
it, and crushed it into her bosom ; for she turned her 

[^'^j ear towards her child, and, thinking she beard it stir, 
i ran out hastily to its' bed-side. 
\ Another hour of trial past, and the cbiM was stilf 

' I swimming for its life. The Tery dogs knew there 
was grief in the house, and lay without stirrine, as if 
hiding themselves, below the long table at the wmdow. 
One sister sat with an unfinished gown on her knees, 
that she had been sewing for the dear child', and still 
continued at the hopeless work, she scarcely knew 
why ; and often, often, putting up her hand to wipe 
away a tear. ^^ What is that ?'' said the old man to his 
eldest daughter : ^' What is that you are laying on the 
shelf?" She could scarcely reply that it was a ri- 
band and an ivory comb that she had brought for little 
Margaret, against the night of the dancing-school 
ball. And, at these words, the father could not re- 
strain a long, deep, and bitter groan ; at which the 
boy, nearest in age to his dying sister, looked up 
weeping in hia face, and letting the tattered book of 
old ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 
reading, fall out of his hand^, he rose from his seat, 
and, going into his father's bosom, kissed him, and 
asked God to bless him ; for the holy heart of the boy 
was moved within him ; and the old man as he em- 
braced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, 
he was indeed a comforter. " The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away,"' said the old man ; *^ blessed 
be the name of the Lord." 

The outer door gently opened, and he, whose pre- 
sence had in former years brought peace and resigna- 
tion hither, when their hearts had been tried, even as 
they now were tried, stood before them. On the night 
before the Sabbath, the minister of Auchindown never 
left his Manae, except, as now, tQ visit the sick or 
dying bed. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to his first. 
questioii about hjs child, when the surgeon came from 
the bed-room^ and said, '^ Margaret seetu^Ml^dvi'^Vik^ 
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God's hand above deiith and the grave : I think she 
will recover. She has fallen asleep ; and, when she 
wakes, I hope — i believe-^— that the danger will be i 
past, and that your child will live*'' 

They were all prepared for death ; but now they 
were found Unprepai^d for life. One wept that bad .. 
till then locked up all her tears within her heart; ^ 
another gave a short palpitating shriek ; and the ten- 
der-hearted Isabel, woo had nursed the child when it ^ 
was a baby, fainted away. The youngest brother f 

Sive way to gladsome smiFes ; and, calling out his dog | 
ector, who used to sport with him and his little sis* I 
ter on the moor, he told the tidings to the dumb irra- 3 
tional creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled 
with a sort of joy. The clock, for some days, had . 
been prevented from striking the hours ; but the si- ^ 
lent fingers pointed to the hour of nine ; and that, in "^ 
the cottage of Gilbert Ainslie, was the stated, hour of '] 
family worship. His own honoured minister took the ^ 
book ; 

He walea a portion with judicious tMire : ^ 

And, Let ua worship God, he uid, with sglemii air. 

A chapter was read — a prayer said ; — and so, too, was 
sung a psalm ; but it was sung low, and with sup- j 
pressed voices, lest the child's saving sleep might be 
broken ; and now and then the female voices trem- 
bled, or some one of them ceased altogether; for there 
bad been tribulation and anguish, and now hope and 
faitlrwere tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept ; and its sleep seemed more 
sound and deep. It appeared almost certain that the i 
crisis was over, and that the flower was not to fade. 
^' Children," said Gilbert, '^ odr happiness is in the 
love we bear to one another ; and our duty is in sub- 
mitting to and serving God. Gracious, indeed, has 
he been unto us. Is not the recovery of our little 
darling, dancing, singing Margaret, worth all the gold 
that ever was mined ? If we had had thousands of 
tkoasattdsj would we not have filled up her grave with 
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the worthless dross ef gold, rather than that she should 
have gone down there with her sweet face and all her 
rosy smiles ? There was no reply ; bat a joyful sob* 
btng all over the room. 

^^ Never mind the letter, nor the debt, father," said 
the eldest daughter* We have all some little thing of 
our own — a few pounds — and we shall be able to raise 
as macb as will keep arrest and prison at a distance. 
Or if they do take our furniture out of the house, all 
except Margaret's bed, who cares ? We will sleep on 
the floor ; and there are potatoes in the field, and clear 
water in the spring. We need fear nothing, want 
nothing ; blessed be God for all his mercies." 

Gilbert went into the sick room, and got the letter 
from his wife, who was sitting at the head of the bed, 
watching, with a heart blessed beyond ail bliss, the calm 
and'regular breathings of her child. '^ This letter," said 
be mildly, '* is not from a hard creditor. Come with 
me while I read it aloud to our children." The letter 
was read aloud, and it was well fitted to diffuse plea- 
sure and satisfaction through the dwelling of poverty. 
It was from an executor to the will of a distant rela- 
tive, who had left Gilbert Ainslie 1500/. The 
sum," said Gilbert, ^^ is a large one to folks like us, but 
not, I hope, large enough to turn our heads, or make 
us think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more, 
far more, than put me fairly above the world at last. 
I believe, that with it^ I may buy this very farm, on 
which my forefathers have toiled. But God, whose 
Providence has sent this temporal blessing, may he 
send us wisdom and prudence how to use it, and hum- 
ble and grateful hearts to us all." 

^' You will be able to send me to school all the year 
round now, father," said the youngest boy. ^^ And 
you may leave the flail to your sons now, father," said 
the eldest. You may hold the plough still, for you 
draw a straighter furrow than any of us; but hard 
work for young sinews ; and you may sit n5W oftener 
in your arm-chair by the ingle. You wil} not need 
to rise now in the dark, cold and snowy winter morn- 
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iiigi, and keep thrashing corn in die barn for hoars hj^ 
candlelight before the late dawning. 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but 
little sleep inMoss-side, between the rising and setting 
of the stars, that were now ont in thousands, clear, 
bright, and sparkling over the unclouded sky* Those 
who had lain down for an hour or two in bed could 
scarcely be said to have slept ; and when about moni- 
ing little Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, 
languid, and unable to turn herself on her lowly bed, 
but with meaning in her eyes, memory in her mindi 
affection in her heart, and coolness in all her veins, a 
happy group were watching the first faint smile that 
brokt over her features ; and never did one who stood 
there forget that Sabbath morning, on which she seem* 
ed toJook-round upon them all whth a g^e of fair and 
sweet bewilderment, like one half conscious of having 
been rescued from the power of the grave. 
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AN HOUR IN THE MANSE. 



In a few weeks the anaqal Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sapper was to be administered in the parish of 
Deaoside ; and the minister, veneraUe in old age. 
of authority by the power of his talents and learning, 
almost feared for his sanctity, yet withal beloved for 
gentleness and compassion that had never been found 
wanting when required either by the misfortunes or 
errors of any of his flock, had delivered for several 
fittccessive Sabbaths, to full congregations, sermons on 
the proper preparation of communicants in that aw&l 
ordinance. The old man was a follower of Calvin ; 
and many who had listened to him with a resolution 
in their hearts to approach the table of the Redeemer, 
felt so awe-stricken and awakened at the conclusion of 
his exhortations, that they gave their souls another 
year to meditate on what they had heard, and by a 

f»ure and humble course of life, to render themselves 
ess unworthy to partake the mysterious and holy bread 
and wine. 

The good old man received in the Manse, for a cou- 
ple of hours every .evening, such of his parishioners 
as came to signify thei^r wish to partake of the sacra* 
ment ; and it was then noted, that though he in nowise 
departed, in his conversation with them at such times, 
from the spirit of those doctrines which he had deli- 
vered from the pulpit, yet his manner was milder, and 
more soothing, and full of encouragement ; so that 
many who went to him almost with quaking hearts, 
departed in tranquillity and peace, and looked forward 
to that most impressive and solemn act of theChristian 
&ith, with calm and glad anticipation. The old man 
thought truly atid justly, that few, if any, would come 
to the manse^ after having heard him in the kirk, with- 
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out due wd deep refleetion; and therefore, though 
he allowed none to pass through his hands without 
strict examination, he spoke to. them all benignly, and 
with that sort of paternal pity, which a religious man, 
about to leave this life, feels towards all his brethren 
of mankind, who are entering upon, or engaged in its 
scenes of agitation, trouble, and danger. 

On one of those evenings, the servant showed into 
tlie minister's study a tall, bold*looking, daiic-visaged 
man, in the prime of life, who, with little of the usual 
courtesy, advanced into the middle of the room, and 
somewhat abruptly declared the sacred purpose of his 
visit. But before he could receive a reply, he looked 
around and before him ; and there was something so 
solemn in the old minister's appearance, as he sat like 
a spirit, with his unclouded eyes fixed upon the intni« 
der, that that person's countenance fell, and bis heart 
was involuntarily knocking against his ^ide. An old 
large bible, the same that be read from in the pulpit, 
was lying open before him. One glimmering candle 
showed his beautiful and silvery locks falling over his 
temples, as his head half stooped over tl^e sacred 
page ; a dead silence was in the room, dedicated to 
meditation and prayer ; the old man, it was known, 
had for some time felt himself to be dying, and had 
spoken of the sacrament of this summer as the last he 
could ever hope to administer ; so that altogether, in 
the silence, the dimness, the sanctity, the unworldli^^ 
ness of the time, the place, and the being before him, 
the visiter stood like one abashed and appalled ; and 
bowing more reverently, or, at least, respectfully, he 
said, with a hurried and quivering voice, ^^ Sir, I come 
for your sanction to be admitted to the table of our 
Lord." 

The minister motioned to him with his hand to sit 
down, and it was a relief to the trembling man to do 
so, for he was in the presence of one who he felt «aw: 
into his heart. A sudden change, from hardihood to 
terror, took place within his dark nature ;- he wished 
himself out of the insupportaUesanctity of that breath* 
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Itts room ; and a romorae, that had hithefpfo-fliei^, or 
been drowned within him, now elatched his heart- 
strings, as if with an alternate grasp of frost and fire^ 
and made his knees knock against each other where 
he sat, and his lace pale as ashes. 

" Norman Adams, saidst thoa, that ihoa wilt take 
into that hand, and put into those lips, the symbol of 
the blood tiiat was shed for sinners, and of the body 
that bowed on the cross, and then gave ap the ghost I 
It so, let ns speak together, even as if thou wert com- 
muning with thii^e own heart. Never, again, may I 
join in that sacrament, for the hour of ihy departure 
is at band. Say, wilt thou eat and drink death to thine 
immortal soul ?" 

The terrified man found strength to rise from bis 
seat, and staggering towards the door, said, ^^ Pardon, 
forgive me, 1 am not worthy*'' *^ It is not I who can 
pardon, Norman. That power lies not wit^ man; 
but sit down^ — ^you are deadly pale — and though, I 
fear, ah ill-living and a dissolute man/ greater sinners 
have repented, and been saved. Approach not now 
the table of the Lord, but confess all your sins before 
bim in the silence of your own house, and upon your 
ndEed knees on the stone floor every morning and 
erery night ; and if this you do faithfully, humbly, 
iffid with a contrite heart, come to me again when the 
sacrament is oyer, and I will speak words of comfort 
to you, if, then, I am able to speak, if, Normap, it 
should boon my death-bed. This will I do for the 
sake of thy soul, and for the sake of thy father, Nor- 
man, whom my soul loved, apd who was a support to 
me in my ministry for many long long years,* even for 
two score and ten, for we were at school together ; 
and bad your father been living now, he would, like 
myself, have this very day iinistied his eighty-fifth year.^ 
I send you not frojm me in anjger, but in pity, and love. 
Go, my son, and this very night b^n your repentance, 
ht if that face speak the truths your beast must be 
sor^y chaiged.^' ^ 

Just as the old man oeased apealnlig, and be&re the 

4* 
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bQQi#0» or «t least aflfrigbted culprit had riaen to go, 
another visiter of a very differeat kind was shown into 
the room. A young beautifal girl, ahnost shrowded 
in her cloak, ^with a sweet pale face, on which sadness 
seemed in vain to strive with the natural expression 
of the happiness of youth. 

^^Mar^ Simpson,'' said the kind old manias she stood 
with a timid courtesy near the door ; '^ Mary Simpson^ 
approach, and receive from my hands the token for 
which thou comest. Well dost thou know the history 
of thy Saviour's life, and rejoicest in the life and ioa- 
mortality brought to light by the gospel. Youi^ apd 
guileless, Mary, art thou, and dim as my memory now 
is of many things, yet do I well remember the even-* 
ing, when first beside my knee, thou heardst read hoir 
the Divine Infant was laid in a manger-*-how the wise 
men from the east came to the place of his nativity — 
and how the angels were heard singing in the fields of 
Bethlehem all the night Jong." 

Alas ! every word that had thus been uttered Sent a 

Rang into the poor creature's heart, and without lifting 
er eyes from the floor, and in a voice more faint and 
hollow than belonged to one so young, she said, '' Oh ! 
Sir, I come not as an intending communicant ; yet the 
Lord my God knows that 1 am rather miserable than 
guilty, and he will not suffer my soul to jperish, though 
a babyjs now within me, the child of guilt, and sin, and 
horror* This, my shame, come 1 to tell you ; but for 
the father of my babe unborn, cruel though he has been 
to me, Oh ! cruel, cruel, indeed — yet shall his name 
go down with me in silence to the grave. I must not^ 
must not breathe his name in mortel ears ; but I have 
looked round me in the wide moor, and when nothii^ 
that could understand was by, nothing living but birds, 
and bees, and the sheep I was herding, often have I 
whispered his name in my prayers, and beseeched 
Gpd, and Jesus, to forgive him ail his sins." 

At these words, of which the passionate utterance 
seemed to relieve her heart, and before the pitying 
and bewildered old man could reply, Mary Simpson 
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Taised herejes firom Ihe floor, and fearing to meet the 
&ce of tbe minbter, which had heretofore never shone 
npoo her but with smiles, and of which the expected 
frown was to her altogether insnpportabie, she turned 
them wildly round the room, as it for a dark resting" 
place, and beheld Norman Adams rooted to his seat, 
leaning towards her with his white ghastly counte- 
nance, and his eyes^starting from their sockets, seem- 
ii^ly in wrath, agony, fear, and remorse. That ter- 
rible face struck poor Mary to the heart, and she sunk 
against the wall, aitd slipped down, shuddering upon a 
chair. 

< ^^ Norman Adams, I am old and weak, but do you 
put your arm round that poor lost creature and keep 
her from falling down on the hard floor. I bear it is 
a stormy night, and she has walked some miles hither ; 
no wonder she is overcome. You have heard her 
confession. But it was not meant for your ear ; so, 
till I seeyou again, say nothing of what you have now 
heard.'' 

' " O sir ! a cup of water, for my blood is either leav-x 
ing my heart altogether, or it is drowning it. Your 
voice, Sir, is going far, far away from me, and I am 
sinking down. Oh! hold me, — ^bold me up! Is it a 
pit into which I am falling ?-^Saw I not Norman 
Adams ? — Where is he now ?" 

The poor maiden did not fall off* the chair, although 
Norman Adams supported her not ; but her head lay 
back asSiust the wall, and a sigh, long and dismal, 
burst from' her bosom that deeply aff*ected the old 
man's heart, but struck that of the speechless and 
motionless sinner, like the first toll of the prison bell 
that warns the felon to leave bis cell and come forth 
to execution. 

The minister fixed a stem eye upon Norman, for, 
from the poor girl's unconscious words, it was plain 
that he was the guilty wretch who had wrought iill 
this misery. *^ You knew, did you not, that she had 
neither fabler nor motiier, sister rior brother, scarcely 
one relation on earth to care for or watch over her ^ 
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and jet jwu'haire Qied lier so ? If her heau^r wm a 
temptation unto jrou, did not the sweet cbikTe inno^ 
cence touch yoar hard an|d selfish heart with pity ; or" 
her gailt and grief must surely now ring it with re- 
morse. Liook on her — ^white— oold — breathleas-^^tili . 
as a corpse ; and yet, thou bold bad man, thy foot^ps 
would have approached the Table of thy Lord." 

The child now partly awoke fA>m her s^oon, and 
her dim opening eyes met those of Norman Adams. 
She shut them with a shudder, and said, sickly and 
with a quivering voice, ^' O spare, spare me, Norman : 
Are we again in that dark fearful wood ? Tremblenot 
for your life on earth, Norman, never, never will I 
tell to mortal ears that terrible secret ; but spare me 
spare me, else our Saviour, with all his mercy, will 
never pardon your unrelenting soul. These are cruel 
looking eyes ; you will not surely murder poor Mary 
Simpson, unhappy as she is, and must for ever be — 
yet life is sweet ! She beseeches you on her knees to 
spare her life !" — and, in the intense fear of phantasy, 
the poor creature struggled off the chair, and fell down 
indeed in a heap at his feet. 

" Canst thou indeed be the son of old Norman 
Adams, the industrious, the temperate^ the mild, and 
the pious ? who so often sat in this very room which 
your presence has now polluted, and spake with me 
on the mysteries of life and of death. Foul ravisher, 
what stayed thy hand from the murder of that child, 
when there were none near to hear her shrieks in tl^e 
dark solitude of the great pinewood ?'' 

Norman Adams smote his heart and fell down too 
on his knees beside4he poor ruined orphan. ^He put 
his arm round her, and, raising her from the floor saMf 
*^No, no, my sin is great, too great for heaven's for- 
giveness ; but, O Sir, say not,-— say not that I would 
have murdered her ; for, savage as my crime was, yet 
may God judge me less terribly than if 1 had taken 
her life." 

In a little while they were both seated with some 
composure, and silence was in the room. No one 
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spoke, and the old gray-haired man sat wiiR ejes fixed 
without reading, on the open Bible. At last he broke 
silence with these words out of Isaiah, that seemed ta 
have forced themselves on his heedless eyes.*- 
** Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; tiiough they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool." 

Mary Sinopson wept aloud at these words ; and 
seemed to forget her own wrongs and grief in com* 
miserationof the agonies of remorse and tear that were 
now plainly preying on the soul of the guilty man* 
" I forgive you, Norman, and will soon be out of the 
Way, no longer to anger you with the s%ht of me." 
Thien fixing her streaming eyes on the minister, she 
besought him not to be the means of bringii^ him to 
punishment, and a shameful death, for that he might 
repent, and live to be a good man and respected in 
the parish ; but that she was a poor orphan tor whosi 
few cared, and who, when dead, would have but a 
small funeral* 

^* I will deliver myself up into the hands of justice,*^ 
said the offender, '^ for I do not deserve to live. Mine 
wa& an inhuman crime, and let a violent and shameful 
death be my doom.'' 

The orphan girl now stood up as if her strength had 
been restored, and stretching out her hands passion- 
ately, with a flow of most aflfecting and beautiful lan-^ 
guage, inspired by a meek, single, and sinless hearty 
that could not bear the thought of utter degradation 
and wretchedness befalling any one of the rational 
children of God, implored and beseeched the old man 
to comfort the sinner before them, and promise that 
the dark transaction of guilt should never leave the 
concealment of their own three hearts. ^^ Did he not 
save the lives of two brothers once who were drowning 
in that black mossy loch, when their own kindred, at 
work among the hay, feared the deep sullen water, and 
all stood aloof shuddering and shrieking, till Norman 
Adams leapt in to their riscue, and drew them by the 
drippii^ hair to the shore, and then lay down beside 
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Ikem en Ae beather, as Hire io deafh as themsehrei ? 
I mjself saw it done ; I myMlf heard their mother caH 
down tile blessii^ of God on Norman's head, and ibmi 
fldl the haymakers knelt down and prayed. When 
3FOU, on the Sabbatii, returned thanks to God for tiht 
they were saved, Ob ! kind Sir, did you not name, in 
the full kirk, him, who under Providence, did deliver 
tiiem fromdeath, and who, you said, had thus showed 
himself to he a Christian indeed ? May his sin against 
me be forgotten, for the sake of those two drowning 
boys, and their mother who blesses his name unto tins 
day." 

From a few questions solemnly asked, and solemnly 
answ^ed, the minister found that Norman Adams had 
been won by the beauty and loveliness of this poor 
orphan shepherdess, as he bad sometimes spoken to her 
when sitting on thehilteide with her flock, but that 
pride had prevented him from ever thinking of her in 
marriage. It appeared that he had also been falsely In* 
formed, by a youth whom Mary disliked for his brutal 
and gross manners, that she was not the innocent girl 
that her seeming simplicity denoted. On returning 
from a festive meeting, where this abject person had 
made many mean insinuations against her virtue, Nor- 
man Adams met her returning to her master's house, 
in the dusk of the evening, *on the footpath leading 
through a lonely wood ; and, though his crime was of 
the deepest die, it seemed to the minister of the reli- 
gion of mercy, that by repentance, and belief in the 
atonement that had once been made for sinners, he, 
too, might perhaps hope for forgiveness at the throne 
of God. 

^M warned you, miserable man, of the fatal nature 
of sin, when first it brought a trouble over your coun- 
tenance, and broke in upon the peaceful integrity of 
your life. Was not the silence of the night often ter- 
rible to you, ^hen y<Mi were alone in the moors, and 
the whisper of your own conscience told you, that 
every wicked thought was sacrilege to your father's 
duBt? I^ep by step, and almost imperceptibly, per- 



tefSt did you adTUice opon tfae road that leadetb to 
dekmctioD ; but look back now, and what a long 
dark jowmey have you takeo, standing as yoa aie on 
the brink of everlasting death. Onee yoo were kisd^ 
gentle, generous, nuinlj, and freot but you trusted to 
the deceitfulnesB of your own heart ; you enstranged 
yourself from the house of the God of your fiithers, 
and what has your nature done for you at last, but 
sunk you into a wretch, savage, selfish, cruel, coward* 
hr, and in good truth a slave ? A felon are ycni, and 
forfeited to the hangman's hands. Look on that poof 
innocent child, and think* what is man without God. 
What would you give now, if the last three years of 
your reckless life had been passed in a dungeon dug 
deep into the ^rth, with hunger and thirst gnawing 
at your heart, and bent down under a cart-load of 
ehains ? Yet look not so ghastly, for I condemn you not 
utterly ; nor, though I know your guilt, can I kiiow 
what good may yet be left uncorrupted and unextin* 

Siished in your soul. Kneel not to me, Norman $ 
sten not so your eyes upon me ; lift them upwards, 
and then turn them in upon your own heart, for the 
dreadful reckoning is between it and God." 

Mary Simpson had now recovered all her strength, 
and she knelt down by the side of the groader. Deep 
was the pity she now felt for him, who to her had 
shown no pity ; she did not refuse to lay her light arm 
tenderly upon his neck. Often had she prayed to Grod 
to save his soul, even among her rueful sobs of diame 
in the solitary glens ; and now that she beheld his sin 
punished with a remorse more than he could bear, the 
orphan would have willingly died, to avert from his 
prostrate head the wrath of the Almighty. 

The old man wept at the sight of so much inno* 
cence, and so much guilt, kneeling together before 
God, in strange union and fellowship of a common 
being. With his own fatherly arms he lifted up the 
orphan from her knees, and said, ^^ Mary Simpson,- my 
sweet and innocent Mary Simpson, for innocent thou 
art) tiie eldeis Will give thee atokeU) that will^ q«. 
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Sabbath day, admit thee (not for the first time, thoogli 
so youn^) to the commuDion table. Fear aot to ap- 
proach it ; look at me, and on my face, when I bless 
the elements, and be thou strong in the strength of the 
Lord. Norman Adams, return to your home. Go into 
the chamber where your father died. Let your knees 
wear out the part of the floor on which he kneeled* 
It is somewhat worn already ; you have seen the maik 
of your father's knees. Who knows, but that pardon 
and peace may descend from Heaven even upon such 
a sinner as thou. On none such as thou have mine 
eyes ever looked, in knowledge, among all those who 
have lived and died under my care, for three genera- 
tions. But great is the unknown guilt that may be 
iiidden even in the church-yard of a small quiet parish 
like this ! Dost thou feel as if God forsaken ? Or, Oh ! 
say it not unto me, canst thou, my poor son, dare to 
hope for repentance ?'' 

The pitiful tone of the old man's trembling voice, 
and the motion of his shaking and withered hands, as 
he lifted them up almost in an attitude of benediction, 
completed the prostration^ of that sinner's spirit. All 
his better nature, which had too long been oppressed 
under scorn of holy ordinances, and the coldness of ^ 
infidelity, and the selfishness of lawless desires that 
insensibly harden the heart they do not dissolve, now 
struggled to rise up and respect its rights. '*• When I 
remember what 1 once was, I can hope*-*when I think 
what I now am, I only, only fear." 

A storm of rain and wind bad come on, and Mary 
Simpson slept in the manse that night. On the en- 
suing Sabbath she partook of the Sacrament. A wo- 
ful illness fell upon Norman Adams ; and then for a 
long time no one saw him, or knew where he had gone. 
It was said that he was in a distant city, and that he 
was a miserable creature, that nevcgr again could look 
upon the sun. But it was otherwise ordered. He re- 
turned to his farm, greatly changed in the face and per- 
son, but even yet more changed in spirit. 
The old minister had more days allotted to him than 
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he had thought, and was not takea away for some sum* 
men. Before he died, he had reason to know that 
Norman Adams had repented in tears of blood, in 
thou|bts of faith, and in deeds of charity ; and he did 
not fear to admit him, too, in good time, to the holy 
ordinance, alos^ with Mary Simpson, then his wife. 
and the mother of his children. 



THE HEAD.STGNE. 



The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave, 
the planics were removed from the heaped^up brink, the 
first rattling clods had struck their knell, the quick 
shovelling was over, and the long, broad, skilfully 
CQt pieces of turf were aptly joined tc^ether, and 
trimly laid by the beating spade, so that the newest 
mound in the churchyard was scarcely distinguishable 
from those ^t were grown over by the undisturbed 
grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. The burial 
was soon over ; and the party, with one consenting 
motion, having uncovered their heads in decent re* 
verence of the place and occasion, were beginning to 
separate, and about to leave the churchyard. Here 
some acquaintances, from distant parts, of the par 
risb, who had not had opportunity of addressing 
each other in the house that had belonged to the 
deceased, nor in the course of the few hundred yaids 
that the little procession had to move over from his 
bed to his grave, were shaking hands quietly but 
cheerfully, and inquiring after the welfare oi each 
other's ^milies. There a small knot of neighbours 
were speaking, without exaggeration, of the respect- 
able character which the deceased had borne', and 
mentioning' to one another little inc\^^ik\% ol \v\^\\^^^ 
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some of them so remote as to be known only to the 
gray-beaded persons of the group. While a few 
yards farther removed from the spot, were standing 
together parties who discussed ordinary concerns^ alto- 
gether unconnected with the funeral, such as the state 
of the markets, the pi(omise of the season^ or change 
of tenants ; but still with a sobriety of manner and 
voice, that was insensibly produced by the influence 
of the simple ceremony now closed, by the quiet graves 
around, and the shadow of the spire and gray walls of 
the house of God. 

Two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, with countenances of sincere but unimpassion- 
ed grief. They were brothers, the only sons of him 
who had been buried. And there was something in 
their situation that naturally kept the eyes of many 
directed upon them, for a long time, and more in- 
tently, than would have been the case, had there been 
nothing more observable about them than the common 
symptoms of a common sorrow. But these two bro^ 
thers, who were now standing at the head of their 
father's grave, had for some years been totally estran* 
ged from each other, and the only words that had pass- 
ed between them, during all that time^ had been utter^ 
ed within a few days past, during the necessary prepa- 
rations for the old man's funeral. . 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between these 
brothers, and neither of them could distinctly tell the 
cause of this unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim 
jealousies of their father's favour — selfish thoughts that 
will sometimes force themselvesinto poor men's hearts, 
respecting temiporal expectations — unaccommodating 
manners on both sides — ^taunting words that mean 
little when uttered, but which rankle and fester in re- 
membrance — ^imagined opposition of interests, that, 
duly considered, would have been found one and the 
same — these, and many other causes^ slight when 
single, but strong when rising up together in one 
baneful band, had gradually but fatally infected their 
hearts, till at last they who in youth iMid been seldom 
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separate, and truly attached, now met at market, and, 
miserable to say, at cfaarch, with dark and averted fa* 
ces, like difierent clansmen during a feud* 

Surely if any thing could have softened their hearts 
towards each other, it must have been to stand silently, 
side by side, while the earth, stones, and clods, were 
falling down upon th^Fr father's coffin. And doubt- 
less their hearts were so softened. But pride, though 
it cannot prevent the holy affections of nature from be- 
ing felt, may prevent them from being shown ; and 
these two brothers stood there together, determined 
not to let each other knbw the mutual tenderness that, 
in spite of them, was gushing up in their hearts, and 
teaching them the unconfes^ed fojly and wickedness of 
their causeless quarrel. C' '" /, / 1 ; 

A Head-stone had been prepared, and a person 
came forward to plant it. The elder brother directed 
him how to place it — ^a plain stone, with a sand-glass, 
dctiii, and cross-bones^ chiselled not rudely, and a few 
wor4lB inscribed. The younger brother regarded the 
operation with a troubled eye, and said, loudly enough 
I to be heard by several of the by-standers, '^ William, 
this was not kind in yon ; — you should' have told me 
of this. I loved my father as well as vou could love 
him. You were the elder, and, it may be, the favour- 
ite son ; but I had a right in nature to have joined 
you in ordering this Head-stone, had I not ?'' 

During these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons who were on their way from 
the grave returned. For a while the elder brother 
said nothing, for he bad a consciousness in his heart 
that he ought to have consulted bis father's son in de- 
signing this last becoming mark of afiection and respect 
to bis memory, so the stone was planted in silence, 
and now stood erect, decently and simply among the 
other unostentatious memorials of the humble dead. 

The inscription merely gave the nafhe and age of 
the deceased, and told that the stone had been erected 
^ by his affectionate sons*^ The sight of these words 
seemed to aohen ih% displeasure oi iVie ^fft^'f tciaks 
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and he said, somewhat more mildlj, " YeS| we were 
his affectioDate sons, and since my name is on the 
stone, I am satisfied, brother. We have not drawn 
together kindly of late years, and perhaps nerer may ; 
but I acknowledge and respect your worth ; and here, 
before our own friends, and before the friends of our 
father, with my foot above li^s head, I express my 
willingness to be on better and other terms with you, 
and if we cannot command love in our hearts, let us, 
at least, brother, bar out all unkindness." 

The minister, who had attended the funeral, and 
had something intrusted to him to say publicly before, 
he left the churchyard, now came forward, ahd asked 
the elder brother, why he spake not regarding this 
matter. He saw that there was something of a cold 
and sullen pride rising up in his heart, for not easily 
may any man hope to dismiss from the chamber of his 
heart even the vilest gi^est, if once cherished there. 
With a solemn and almost severe air, he looked upOn 
the relenting man, and then, changing his countenance 
into serenity, said gently, 

Behold how good a thing it is, 

And how becoming well. 
Together such as brethren are 

& unity to dweU. 

The time, the place, and this beautiful expression 
of a natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, in 
which many kind, if not #arm, affections dwelt ; and 
the man thus appealed to bowed down his bead and 
wept. ^^ Give me your hand, brother ;'^ and it wa^ 
given, white a murmur of satisfaction arose from all 
present, and all hearts felt kindlier and more humanely 
towards each other. 

As the brothers stood fervently, but composedly, 
grasping each other's hands, in the little hollow that 
lay between the grave of their mother, long since dead, 
aqd of their father^ whose shroud was haply not yet 
still from the fall of dust to dust, the minister stood be* 
side tbem with a pleasant cout^enance^ and said, ^' 1 



must fulfil the promise I made to your Atther on his 
death*bed. I must read to you a, few words which his 
hand wrote at an hour when his tongue denied its 
office. I must not say that you did your duty to your 
old father ; for did he not often beseech you, apart 
from one another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes 
as Christians, for his sake, and for the sake of the 
mother who bare you, and Stephen, who died that you 
aight be bom ? When the palsy struck him for the 
last time, you were both absent, nor was it your fault 
that you were not beside the old man when he died. 
As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone. Tears were 
in his eyes ; I saw them there, and on his cheek too, 
when no breath came from his lips* But of this no 
more. He died with this paper in his hand ; and he 
made me know that I was to read it to you over his 
grave. 1 now obey him« 

"My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the 
graye, near the dust of your mother, depart not from 
my burial, till, in the name of God and Christ, you 
promise to love one another as you used to do. Dear 
boys, receive my blessing." 

Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
Deeded not to be hidden, — and when the brothers had 
released each other from a long and sobbing embrace, 
many wjent up to them, and, in a single word or two, 
expressed their joy at this perfect reconcilement. 
The brothers themselves walked away from the 
churchyard, arm in arm with the Minister to the 
Manse ; on the following Sabbath, they were seen 
sitting with their families in the same pew^ and it was 
observed, that they read together ofiT the same Bible 
when the minister gave out the text, and that they 
sang together, taking hold of the same psalm-book. 
The same psalm was sung, (given out at their own 
request,) of which one verse had been repeated at 
their father's grave ; a lai^r sum than usual was on 
that l^abbath found in the plate' for the poor, for Love 
and Charity are sisters. And ever afteri both during 

• 5* • 
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the peace aod the troubles ef thia life, theJieaiia of 
the farotbera were as pne, and id Dothiiig were tbej 
divided. 



SUNSET AND SUNRISE, 



a 



'^ This is the Evening on wbtch^ a few days ago, we 
agreed to walk to the Bower at the Waterfall, and look 
at the perfection of a Scottish Sunset* Every thing on 
earth and heaven* seems at this hour as beautiful as 
our souk could desire. Come then, my sweet Anna, 
come along, for, by the time we have reached the Bow- 
er, with your gentle steps, the great bright orb will be 
nearly resting its rim on what you call the Ruby Moun'- 
tain. Come along, and we can return before the dew 
has softened a single ringlet on your &ir forehead.'^ 
With these words, the nappy husband locked kindly 
within his own the arm of his young English wife : 
and even in the solitude of his unfrequented groves, 
where no eye but his own now beheld her, looked 
with pride on the gracefulness and beauty, that seem- 
ed so congenial with the singleness and simplicity of 
her soul. 

They reached the Bower just as the western heaven 
was in all it% glory. To them while they stood to- 
gettier gazing on that glow of fire that burns without 
consuming, and in whose mighty furnace the clouds 
and the mountain-tops are but as embers, there seem- 
ed to exist no sky but that region of it in which their 
spirits were entranced. Their eyes saw it, — ^their 
souk felt it ; but what their eyes saw or their souls 
felt they knew not in the mystery of that magnificence. 
The vast black bars, — ^the piled- up masses of burnish- 
ed gold,---the beds of softest saffron and richest pur- 



pie^ I^ibg fiafrottHded witb oonttDUftUj fluctaatifig diet 
of crtmson, till the very sun hknsdf was for momenta 
mifaeeded in the goigeouBoeai his light had created-^. 
the show of stonn but ihe feeliog of calm over all 
tbat tumultuous yet settled world of clouds that had 
come floating silently and majestically together, and 
jet, io one little hour was to be no more : #hat 
might not beinn endowed with a sense of beauty, and 

Eatoess, and love, and fear, and terror, and eternity^ 
I when drawing their breath together, and turning 
their stead&st eyes on each other^s faces, in such a 
scene as this ? 

Bat from these high And bewildering imaginations, 
tb^r souls returned insensibly to the real world in 
which their life lay ; and still feeling the presence of 
tbat splendid sunset, although now they looked not 
towards it, they let thcir-eyes glide, in mere human 
happiness, over the surface of the inhabited earth. 
The green fields that, in all varieties of form, lay 
stretching out before them, the hedge-rows of hawttiom 
and sweet-brier, the humble coppices, the stately 
groves, and, in the distance, the daiic pine forest load- 
ing the mountain side, were all their own — ^and so too 
wore a hundred cottages, on height or hollow, shelter- 
less or buried in shelter, and all alike dear to their 
humUe inmates, on account of their cheerfulness or 
their repose. God had given to them this bright and 
beautiful portion of the earth, and he had given them 
along with it hearts and souls to feel and understand 
in what lay the worth of the gift, and to enjoy it with 
a deep and thoughtful gratitude. 

'^ All hearts bless you, Anna ; and do you know that 
the Shepherd Poet, whom we once visited ia his sheal- 
iog, has composed a Gaelic song on our marriage, and 
it is now sung by many a pretty Highland girl, both in 
cottage and on hillside. They wondered, it is said, 
why f should have brought them an English lady ; but 
that was before they saw your face, or heard how* 
sweet may bean English voice even to a Highland ear. 
They love you, Anna ; they would die for you, Anna, 
for tbejr hsYc seea you with your swe^i \jo^^ Va.^^ 
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and satin, with a jfwel'on ^our forehead, and pearh 
in your hair^ moving to music in your husband's he* 
reaitary hall ; and they have seen you too in russet 
garb, and ringlets unadorned, in their own smoky 
cottages, blithe and free as some native shepherdess 
of the hills. To the joyful and the sorrowful art thou 
alike dear; and all my tenantry are rejoiced when yoo 
appear, whether on your palfrey on the heather, or 
walking through the hay or harvest field, or sitting by 
the bed of sickness ; or welcoming, with a gentle 
stateliness, the old withered mountaineer to his chief- 
tain's gate." 

The tears fell from the lady's eyes at these kind, 
loving, and joyful words ; and, with a sob, she leaned 
her cheek on her husband's bosom. ^^Oh! why — 
why should I be sad in the midst of the undeserved 
goodness of God ? Since the fartherest back time I le* 
collect in the darkness of infancy, I have beeh per^ 
fectly happy. I have never lost any dear friend, as so 
many others have done. My father and mother live, 
and love me well; blessings be upon them now, and 
for ever ! You love me, and that so tenderly, that at 
times my heart is like to break. But, my hnsband — 
forgive me — pity me — but upbraid me not, when I 
tell you, tliat my soul, of late, has often feinted within 
me, as now it does— for oh! husband! husband! — 
the fear of death is upon me ; and a« the sun sank 
behind the mountain, 1 thought that moment of alarge 
burial-place, and the vault in which 1 am to be inter- 
red." 

These words gave a shock to her husband's heart, 
and, for a few moments, he knew not how to cheer 
and comfort her. Almost before he could speak, and 
while he was silently kissing her forehead, his young 
wife, somewhat more composedly said, " I strive 
against it — 1 close my eyes to contain, to crush the 
tears that 1 feel gushing up from my stricken heart ; 
but they force their way through, and my face is often 
ruefully drenched in solitude. Well may I weep to 
)€av€ this world — thee— my parents — the rooms in 
wbicby for a jear of perfect bliss, \ \vvj^ ^^J"^^^. ^t^^^ 



or slept in thy bosonn^all these beaatiifiil woodfi, and 
plains, and bilk, which I have begun Uk feel everj 
day more and more as belonging unto me, because 1 
am thy wife. But, husband ! beyond, far, far beyond 
them all, except him of whose blood it is, do I weep 
to leave our baby that is now unborn. May it live to 
comfort you: — ^to gladden your eyes when t am gone 
--yea, to bring tears sometimes into them, when its 
face or form may chance to remember you of the 
mother who bore it, and died that it might see the 
day.^' 

The Lady rose up with these words from her hus- 
band's bosom; and, as a sweet balmy whispering 
breatli of wind came from the broom on the river's 
bank, and fanned her cheeks, she seemed to revive 
from that desponding dream ; and, with a faint smile, 
looked all round the sylvan Bower. The cheerful 
hum of the bees, that seemed to be hastening their 
Work among the honey-flowers before the fall of dark, 
— ^tbe noise of the river that bad been unheard while 
the sun was setting, — ^the lowing of the kine going lei- 
surely homewards before their infant drivers, — and the 
bud lofly song of the blackbird in bis grove,— --these, 
and a thousand other mingling influences of nature, 
touched her heart with joy, — and her eyes became alto- 

5 ether free from tears* Her husband, who had been 
eeply affected by words so new to him from her lips, 
seized these moments of returning peace to divert her 
thoughts entirely from such causeless terrors* " To 
this Bower I brought you, to show you what a Scottish 
landscape was, the day after our marriage,— ^^nd, 
from that hour to this, every look, smile, word, and 
deed of thine has been after mine own heart, except 
these foolish tears. But the dew will soon be on the 
grass, — BO come, my beloved,^^nay, I will not stir un» 
less you smile. There, Anna ! you are your beautiful 
self 9^\n ! And thejt returned cheerful and laughing 
to the hall ; the kdy's face being again as bright as 2' 
a tear bad never dimmed its beauty. The glory of the 
ttesftt was almast foigotte& in the awetai) (ait) ^e«A\^t» 
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of those clear Summer nights which divide, for a few^ 
hours, one day from another with their transitory poi 
of stars. 

Before midnight, all who slept awoke. It mi 
hoped that an heir was about to be born to thatati^ 
cient house ; and there is something in the dim anJf^^ 
solemn reverence which invests an unbroken lineofH*"^ 
ancestry, that blends easily with those deeper and mowj* 
awful fet linjis with which the birth of a human crcji^ 
ture, in all cirru instances, is naturally regarded. Ten-] 
derly beloved by all as this young and beautiful Lad] 
was, who coming a stranger among them, and as the)^ 
felt from another land, had inspired them insensibly' 
with a sort of pity mingling with their pride in \m\ 
loveliness and virtue, it may well be thought that do# 
the house was .agitated, and that its agitation was soofi 
spread from cottage to cottage to a great distance round* 
Many a prayer, therefore, was said for her ; and God 
was besecched soon to make her, in his mercy, a joy- 
ful mother. No fears, it was said, were entertained 
for the lady ^8 life ; but after some hours of intolerable 
anguish of suspense, her husband, telling an old Sep 
rant whither he had gone, walked out into the opea 
air, and, in a few minutes, sat down on a tombstone, 
without knowing that' he had entered the little church* 
jard, which, with the parish church, was within a few 
tields and groves of the house. He looked around him ; 
and nothing but graves — graves — graves. "This 
stone was erected, by her husband, in memory, of Ag< 
nes llford, an Englishwoman, who died in child-bed, 
aged nineteen.^' This inscription was every letter of 
it distinctly legible in the moonlight ; and he held his 
eyes fixed upon -it — ^reading it over and over with a 
shudder ; and then rising up, and hurrying out of the 
churchyard, he looked back from the gate, and 
thought he saw a female figure all in white with an 
infant in her arms, gliding noiselessly over the graves 
and tombstones. But he looked more steadfastly-— 
and it was nothing. ' He knew it was nothing ; but 
he was teni&ed ; and turned hVa fakC% v«%j it<mi ^kut 
cbufchjrar^. The old aervaut admxtf:^ \A^%x^%\mL\ 
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aad he feared to look him in the face, lest he should 
kaow that his wife was a corpse. 

'' Life or death ?'' at length he found power to utter. 
" My honoured lady lives, but her son breathed only a 
few gasps — no heir, no heir. 1 was sent to tell you to 
oonie quickly to my lady's chamber/' 

In a moment the old man was alone, for, recovering 
from the torpidity of fear, his master had flown on' 
like an arrow, and now with soft footsteps was stealing 
along the corridor towards the door of his wife's apart- 
ment. But as he stood within a few steps of it, com- 
posing his countenance and strengthening his heart, 
to behold his beloved Anna lying exhausted, and too 
probably ill, ill indeed, — his owh mother, like a sha- 
dow, came out of the room, and not knowing that she 
was seeO) clasped her hands together upon her breast, 
dad lifting up her eyes with an expression of despair, . 
exclaimed, as in a petition to God, '^ Oh ! my poor 
son ! — my poor son ! what will become of him !" She 
looked forward, and there was her son before her, 
with a face like ashes, tottering and speechless. She 
embraced and supported him — the old and feeble sup- 
ported the young and the strong. '^ I am blind, and 
most feel my :(vay ; but help me to the bed-side that , 
I may sit down and kiss my dead wjfe. I ought t# 
have been thet'e surely, when she died." 

The Lady was^ying, but not dead. It was thought 
that she was insensible, but when her husband said, 
'^ Anna — ^Anna !" she fixed her hitherto, unnoticing 
eyes upon his face, and moved her lips as if speaking, 
but no words were heard. He stooped down and kiss- 
ed her forehead, and then there was a smile over all 
her face, and one word, ^^ Farewell ! At that faint and 
loving voice he touched her lips with his, and he must 
then have felt her parting breath ; for when he again 
looked on her face, the smile upon it was more deep, 
placid, steadfast, than any living smile, and a mortal 
silence was on her bosom that was to move no more. 

They sat together, he and his mother, looking on the 
jounj^, fair^ and beautiful dead. Someluue^ li^ V4%^ 
iietraeted^ ajad^psiced the room ray'in^^ ^vv^ m^ ^ 
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black and gldomj araect. Then he sat down pi 
fectlj composed, and looked sdternateljf on^ttie cov 
tenance of his young wife, brig^, blooming, and snnli 
in death ; and on &at of his old mother, pale with 
•d and solemn in life. As jet he had no distil 
thoughts of himself. OverwMiming pity for one 
young, so good, so beautifol, and so happy, taken si 
denly away, possessed his disconsolate soul ; and 
would have wept with joy to see her restored to li 
even although he were to live witb her no mo 
though she were utterly to forget him ; for what woi 
that be to him, so that she were but aliye ! He i 
that he could have borne to be separated from her 
seas, or by a dungeon's walls ; for in the strength 
his love he would have been happy, knowinethat i 
was a living being beneath Heaven's sundiine. i 
in a few days is she to be buried !-^And then was 
forced to think upon himself, and his utter desolatii 
changed in a few Bours from a too perfect happinc 
into a wretch whose existence was an anraish ani 
curse. 

At last he could not sustain the sweet, sad, beao 
ful sight of that which was now lying stretched up 
his marriage bed ; and he found himself pacing alo 
the silent passages, with faint and distant lamentatic 
meeting his ear, but scarcely recognized by bis mil 
until he felt the fresh air, and saw the gray dawn 
morning. Slowly and unconsciously he passed on ir 
the woods, and walked on and on, without aim or c 
ject, through the solitude of awakening nature. ] 
heard or heeded not the wide ringing songs of all t 
happy birds; he saw not the wild flowers beneath 1 
feet, nor the dew diamonds that glittered on every h 
of the motionless trees. The ruins of a lonely hut 
the hillside were close to him, and he sat down 
stupefaction, as if he bad been an exile in some forei 
country. He lifted up his eyes, and the sun wad 
sing, so that all the eastern heaven was tinged with t 
beatifulness of Joy. i he turrets of his own anct 
tral mansion were visible amoug the d%.Tk umbrage 
fts ancient grove ; fair were i);ie\a.wii&^tk!i^<^i^ ^ 
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Bd away from it towards the oritnt light, and 
ght bend of the river kindled up the dim sce- 
iroi^h which it rolled. His own family estate 
fore his eyes, and as the Uiougbt rose within 
rt, ^ all that I see is mine,'' yet felt he that the 
t be^ar was richer far than he, and that in one 
e had lost all that was worth possessing. He 
s Church Tower, and thought upon the place 
res. *' There will- she be buried,— -there will 
.buried," he repeated with a low voice, while a 
of mortal misery startled the little moss-wren 
i crevice in the ruin. He rose up, and the 
it of suicide entered into his sick heart. He 
on the driver, and murmuring aloud in his hope- 
retchedness, said, '^ Why should 1 not sink into 
and be drowned ? But oh! Anna, thou who wert 
sk and pure on earth, and who art now bright 
orious in heavep, what would thy sainted and 
c spirit feel if I were to appear thus lost and 
d at the judgment-seat V* 
>w voice reached his ear, and, looking rounds be 
1 his old, faithful, white-headed servant on his 
.--"him. who bad been his^ fother's foster-brother, 
ho, jn the privilege of age and 'fidelity and love 
belonging to that house, bad followed him unre- 
l.,-*-bad watcbaid bim as be wrung his h^nds, and, 
^eo pcayiag £oir htm to God while he continued 

in that dismal tmnee tipon Ibe mouldering mass 
as. '^Oh! my young master, pardon me fdr 
here.-^l wished not to overhear your words ; 

me you have ever been kind, even as a son to 
theh-— Come, then, with the old man, back ioto 
all, and forsake not your mother who is sore 

sy returned, without speaking, down the glens, 
trough U)e old woods, and the door was shut 
them. Days and ni^ts passed 'on, and then a 
illed ; and the churchyard, that had sounded 
ny feet, was again silent. The woods arodiid 
sU we£e ioaded with ttieit s^mMnet ^ot\^% \ ^^^ 

6 
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river flowed m in ilt Aightaetl } the tneket Mse ij^ 
to Heaveu (torn tbe quiet cottages; and natate centi^ 
uaed thefiafne, — bri^t, fragrant, beHatilalt and happj* 
But tbe Hall atood uninhabited ; tbe rich furnitttre 
now felt the dust ; and. there were none togase on tbe 
pictures that graced the watb» He who had been tbua 
bereaved went acisosA aeas to diataat countiiet, froai 
which hii teiiantiy, br. three springs, eiq^ec|ed hk 
return; but their expectations were sever realized, 
for he died abroad* His remains were br€Mi|bt home 
to Scotland, aocordio|^ to a request in lua wiU, to be 
laid by those of his wife ; and now thejr rest together^ 
beside the same simple Monument. 



THE LOVERS LAST ViSIT^ 



Tbs wtndew of the looelf cottage of UiUtop wa^ 
beaming iar above the bluest bifc&weod, seemiBg 
to travelers at a dSstancein the long vi^^ bdww, who 
knew it Qot, to be a star in the skj* A bright fire was 
in the kitchen of that smaH tenement ; the floor w«s 
washed, swept, and aaoded, and not a footstep had 
marked its perfect neatness ; a small table was oo^ 
vered, near the iagle, with a mow^white cloth, op 
which was placed a frugal evening meal ; and iti hap- 
py, but pensive mood sat there u alone tbe Wood* 
cutter's (^ly danghterr a comely and gentie creators^ 
if not beautiful; such an one as diffuses pleasove 
round ber in the hay-field^ and serenity over the seat 
in which she sits attentively on the Sal^bath, Hatenii^ 
to the word of God, or joining with mellow voke in 
his praise and worship. On this night, she .exjpiectad 
^ visit from her lover, that they m^^ fix their map 
Mge^Si/f and her fnvtentS) satisfied and iiappy tkat 
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Aair child was aiboot 1o be wedded te e fespeetaUe 
shepherd, had gone to pay a viBit to their nearest 
M^btew hi ittie giea. 

AfeebieiaQd iMsitatiog ioiock was at tbar-door, not 
ISke the glad and joyful toacfa of a brer's hand ; and 
CMitiousij opening it, Mary Robinson bcbeM a female 
%iire wrapped np in a ckiak, wilh her ftee concealed 
in a black bisonet* The stranger, whoerer she might 
be, seeoied wearied and worn oat, and her feet bore 
witness to n long day's travel across the marshy moun* 
tsiQs. Akhoo^ she could scarceiy help cooaiderii^ 
ber an nnweicome visiter at such an boar, yet Mary 
had toomoch sweetneu of disposition — too moch ha- 
aianity, not to request her to step forward into the 
hat ; for it seemed as if the wearied woman had lost 
her way, and had come towards the shining window 
to be pat right upon her journey to the low country. 

The stranger took off her bonnet on reaching the 

fire ; and Mary Robinson beheld Ae face of one whom, 

in youth, she had tenderly loved ; although for some 

years past, the distance at which they lived from each 

other had kept them from meeting, and only a letter 

or two, written in their simple way, had given them a 

few ftctices «f each other's existence* And now Mary 

had opportunity, intheirst speechless gaae of recog* 

aition, to OMtik the alSesed face of her friend,^-<ind 

her heart was touched with an ignovant compassion* 

**For mercy's sake! «t down, Sarah i and tell me 

what «vil baa befallen you ; for you are as white as a 

ghost, fear not to confide any thing ^o my bosom: 

we have terded sheep together on the lonesome braes 

<^we hi^e stripped the baik t<^;etber in the more 

lonesome woods;— we hoYe played, latqjhed, song, 

danced toother ;— »we have talked merrily and gayly, 

but innocently enough surely of sweethearts together f 

and, Sarah, grainertboogto, too, have we shared, for, 

when your poor brotk^r died away like a frosted 

flower,4 wept as if I had been his sister ; nor can I 

esor be so happy in this worU as to foi|;et him. Tell 
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iM fldf frtmd, iriiy ^te y 6a here ? aad why is your 
sweet fftce flo gbaady ?^' 

The heart of this uneipected.risitef <died wutUa her 
at tbeee kind and affecticNiate inquiries. For the had 
come on an errand that was likely to dash the ioy 
from that happy countenance* Her heart upbraided her 
with the taeanness of the purpose 4br which she htd 
paid this visit ; but that was only a passing thought ; 
for was she innocent and free from sin, to submit, not 
only to desertion, but to disgrace, and not trust her* 
self and her wrongs, and her hopes of redress to her 
whom she loved as a sister, and whose generous na- 
ture she well knew, not even love, the changer of so 
many things, could change utterly ; thot^h, indeed, 
it might render it colder than of old to the anguish of 
a femate friend ? 

^'Oh! Mary, I must speak,*— yet must my words 
make you grieve, far less for me than for yourseiL— 
Wretch that I am, — I bring evil tidings into the dwell- 
iog of mv dearest friend ! These ribands— 4hey 
are worn for his sake^*-they become well, as he thinks, 
the auburn of your bonny hair; — that blue gown is 
worn to*aight because he likes it;— but Mary, will 
you curse me to my (ace, when 1 declare before the 
God that made us, that that man is pledged unto me 
by all that is sacred between mortal creatures ; and 
that 1 have here in my bosom writtfsa promises and 
oaths of love from him who, I was this morning t6)d; 
is in a few days to be thy husbands Turn me out of 
the hut now if. you choose, and let me, if you choose, 
die of hunger and fatigue, in the woods where we have 
so often walked together ; for such death would be 
mercy to me, in comparison with your marriage with 
him who is mine for ever, if there be a God who heeds 
the oaths of the creatures he has made«^^ 

Mary Robinson had led a happy Ufe, but a life of 

quiet thoughts, tranquil hopes, and mc^k desines.-* 

Tenderly and truly did she love the man to, wbotfi 

she was now betrothed; but it was because she had 

thought him gentle, manly , uj^n^Vvt) ^locere^ and 



Mie ttMit feared Ood* Hk cberacteriru ttDimpeiieli- 
ed, — ^to her his behayioar had alwajB been foad^ af* 
reetiesafte, and retpectfoi ; that he waa a fine i e ek ing 
man, and could ^bow hinwelf among the heat of the 
country ronod at churchy and maricet, and IUf>4ay^ 
die sftiir and t^ with pieaanre and with pride. Bat 
in the heart of thll poor, hnmUey contented, and piona 
pAj love waa not a violent paaaion, but an afibetion 
ta^et and profound. She looked forwards to her 
niarriage wnh a joyful sedatenesa, knowing that she 
would have to toil for her feniil}^ if Meat with chil- 
dren; but happy in the thought of keepikig her hue- 
taind^s house clean— of preparing his frugal meaia, 
and weteomiog him when wearied at night to her fiitth- 
fol^ and affectionate, and grateful boaom* 

At first, perhaps, a sligtrt flush of anger towards 
Sarah tinged her cheek ; then followed in quick sue-' 
cesaioA, or aH blended tegetber in one sickening pang, 
iaar, diaappointment, the sense of wrong, and the crael 
pain of dtsesteemiog and despising one on«whom her 
heart had rested with all its best and purest afiectiona. 
But though there was a keen straggle between many 
feelings in her heart, her resolution ^as formed daring 
that very conflict ; and she said within herself, ^^ If it 
be even so, neither will I be so unjust as to deprive 
poor Sarah of the man who ought to many her, nor 
will I be so mean and low-sptrited, poor as I am, and 
dear as he has been unto me, as to become his wife.'' 

Whil» ttiese tiioaghts were calmly passing in the 
soal of Ais magnanimous ^rl, all her former affisction 
for Sarah revived ; and, as she sighed for herself, 
she wept aloui^ for her friend. ' ^' Be quiet, be quiet, 
Sarah, and sob not so as if yoar heart were breaking. 
It need not be thus with you. Oh ! sob not so sair! 
You surely have not walked in this one day from the 
heart of the parish' of Montrath ?"-^** I have indeed 
done so, and I am as weak as the wreathed snaw* God 
knows, little matter if I should die away ; for, after 
all, I fear he will never think of me, for his wife, and 
yeiu, Bfary^ wiJJ lose a httid)and with whom ^ou w%>A^ 

6* 
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bive, beoD happy* ^ ^^« ^^^^ ^U, tiiat I mart ^^pear i 
a flieaii wfetch in your eyes.'' 

There was ^ienee between tbem ; aad Mary Rebin- 
wn looking at the clock, saw tkat it wanted dnly about 
aijpiarler of an hour from the time^f tryst. ^^ G^ve 
me the oattis and promises you mentioned oot.of year 
bosomi Sarah, that I may show theii to Gabriel whea 
be ooities* And once more I promise, by all the sunny 
and all the snowy days we have sat together in th^ 
same piaid on the hillside, or in the lonesome charcoal 
plots and nests ,o' green in the woods, that if my Ga- 
briel-T'did 1 say my Gabriel ?—*has forsaken yoa aod 
deoeived me thus, never shall his lips touch mine 
agaia,— -never shall he put riog«n my .finger-*never 
shall this bead lie in his bosom,— ^o, never, never \ 
notwithstanding all the happy, too happy hpars and 
Il4ays I have been with him, near or at a di8taoce,«-M>a 
the corn*rig,— *araong the meadow hay,-<-Hn the sing* 
iog school, — at harvest*horae,^*4n this room^ and io 
Gad's own house* So help me God, but 1 wtU keep 
this vow !" 

Poor Sarah told, in a few hurried words, the story \ 
of her love and desertion--4iow Gabriel, whose busi- 
ness as a shepherd oftentook him into Montrath parish, 
bad wooed her, and fixed every thing about their mar- 
riage nearly a year ago. But that he had become 
causelessly jealous of a young man whom she scarcelj 
knew; had accused her of want of virtue, and for 
many months had never once come to see her. *' This 
morning, for the first time, I heard, for a certainty, from 
one who knew Gabriel well, and all his concerns, that 
the banns had been proclaimed in the church betweeo 
him and you ; and that, m a day or two, you were to 
be married. And though 1 felt drowning, I determin- 
ed to make a struggle for my life, — for Oh ! Mary, 
Mary, niy heart is not Uke your heart, it wants your 
wisdom, your meekness, your piety : and if I amt^ 
lose Gabriel, will I destroy my miserable life, and face 
the wrath of God sitting in Judgment upon sinners." 

At; this burst of passion Sarah hid her face with her 
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Ittiids, a»tf leMUe thct sIm hMkoamiittod Uifpiteaqr. 
Mary seeing her wearied, hiiiigfy, thintyt Mid fcreiiv 
ah, spoke to ber utthe most sootfakig HMiBiier ; led her 
nto the little pariour called the S^ace, then rano« 
ved hito it the iaUe, with the oaten cakes, biiter and 
mint; and telHng her to take some veffeshment, and 
Aev lie down if the bed, hot on no account to leiire 
^tke room till called for, gave her a sisterlj kissy and 
lift her* In a few minutes the enter door opened^ 
and Gabriel enteved. 

' The loTer said, ^^ How is my sweet Mary !" with a 
beamif^ eountenaace ; and gently drawing her to' his 
bosofld, be kissed her dieek. Mary did not, could not, 
wtshied not, at once to release beneif from bis en* 
folding arms. Grabriel had always treated her as the 
woman who was to be his wife ; and though at this 
time her heart knew its own bitterness, yet she repel- 
led not endearments that ^ere so lately delightful, and 
sttfiered him to take ber abnost in Ms arms to their 
accustomed seat. He held h^ hand in his, and began 
to speidc in his usual kind and affectionate languages 
Kind and aflbctionate it was, for though be ought not 
to have done so, be' lo?ed ber, as he thought, better 
than bis life. " Her^heart could not in one small short 
hour forget a whole year of bUss. She could not yet 
fling away with her own hand what, only a few minutes 
ago, seemed to her the hope of perssUse* Her soui 
sickened within her, and she wished that she were 
dead, ornever had been born« ' / 

^'O Gabriel! Gabrier! well indeed have I loved 
you ; nor wilt I say, after all that has passed between 
us, that you are not deserving, after all, of a better 
love than mine. Vain were it to deny my love either 
to you, or to my own soul. But look me in the fac^ 
— be not wrathful — think not to hide the truth either 
from yourself or me, for that now is impossible ; but 
tell me solemnly^ as you shall answer to God at' the 
judgment-day, if you know any reason why I must not 
be your wedded wife V^ She kept her mild moisl eyes 
flxed upon him ; but be Hung down bU head^ wbl4 uV 
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ttmiJiUm irord, <iMrii»#M gtiiltjr Mbre har^ btfire 
Ml o^rn Mulf ud before God. 

^'Oibriel, never c4Mild^e JaTe bee» iifepp74 for jnri 
eAstt^ often toW ine, tbatall the seereta at ytar betrt 
«iere kMMm note me^ yet neter did yoa tdi nwlkifi; 
Ho^ coeid jeta deiert the fiber mnDcent creeture ditt 
knned yoe ; end. how eoeld yoa vme nte 00, «he iovcki 
yoQ perbaps m welt as she, but whose heart God w^ 
teach, not to foe|et yon, for tibat maf 1 never do, bet 
to think on you with that friendship and affectiott which 
kukboently I can bestow upon yoa, when yon afe Sa« p 
rah's husband. For, Gabriel^ 1 have this night swoni, 1 
not in anger or p«ssiein--<*no, iio<-*-lKit in sorrow and 
pity for another's wrongs«*«4n sorrow also, deny it wtH 
I not, for my own, to look on yon &^m tkm honr, as 
on one whose lifo is to be led apart fooan my life, and 
whose love most never more meet with ray love. 
Speak not unt<>ine, lookifoton me with beseecbuig 
eyes. Dnty and rel^oa forbid ns ever Id be man 
and wife. But you know there is one, besides me, 
whom yoii loved before you loved me, and, theffoferef^ 
it may be better too ; and that she hrtes yoiu, ^hd k 
fetthml, as if God had made yoa one, I say widiojot fear) 
i who hajve known her since Ae.was a child, althoagb 
fatally for the peace of us both, we have long lived 
apartw Sarah is in the boose, and I will brif^ hmr nnto 
yoo in tear&, but not tears of penitetice, for she is as 
tBnoceiit.of that sin as I amv wha n^w speak*'' 

Mary went into the little parloer, and led Sarah forw 
ward in her hand* Despairing as she had been, yeit 
when she had heai^d from poor Mary's voice speaking 
so fervently, that Gabriel had come, and that her friend 
was interceiUng in her behalf, — ^the poor girl had ar* 
ranged her hair in a small Iooking-gkss,-^tied it up 
with a ribbon whieh Gabriel had given her, and pat 
iaio the breast of her gown a little gilt broach that 
contained locks of their blended hair. Pale but beau- 
tiful, for Sarah Prii^le was the foirest girl in ell the 
country, she advanc^ with a flush on t4mt paleness of 
nerirmg hoptj injured 4>ridi^ and Idve that was read)^ 
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(o foniipe all ud fmgat all^ to fbit cnee agBin «ile 
cmdd M rcBlored to the phc« io hit heart that the had 
Imt ^^What hare I ever done, Gabriel, that jon 
^ald fling me from 70a f Bfay mj son I never live bj 
&e atonement of mj SaiMar, if 1 am not innocent «f 
that sin, yea, of all ifistant thoii^t of that sin with 
which you, even you, have in yoor hard^heai^tedness 
charged me* Look me in the race, Gabriel, and think 
of all I have been unto yon, and if yon say that before 
God, and in your own tool, you believe roe guilty, then 
will I go away out into the dark night, and,Tong before 
morning, my tropbles wiU be at an end." 
- Truth wa» not only in her fervent and simple words, 
but in the tone of her voice, the colour of her hce, 
and the light of her eyes* Gabriel had long shut up 
bis heart against her. At first, he had doubted her 
virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened bis affec- 
tion. At last, he tried to believe her guilty, or to for- 
Set her altogether, when his heart turned to Mar^ 
Lobinson, and he thought of making her his wife. Hw 
injustice, his wickedness, his baseness, which he had 
so long concealed, in some measure, from himself, by 
a dim feeling of wrbng done him, and afterward by 
the pleasure of a new love, now appeared to him as 
they were, and without disguise. Mary took Sarah's 
band and placed it within that of her contrite lover, 
for had the tumult of conflictiw passions allowed him 
to know his own soul, such at mat moment he surely 
was ; saying with a voice as composed as the eyes wiUi 
which she looked upoii them, ^* I restore you to each 
other ; and I already feel the comfort of being able 
to do my duty. I will be bride's maid. And I now 
implfMre the blessing of God upon your marriage^ 
Gckbriel, your betrothed will sleep this night in my 
bosom. We will think of you, better perhaps, thaq 
you deserve. It is not for me to tell you what you 
have to repent of. Let us all three pray for each 
other this night, and evermore when we are on bur 
knees before our Maimer. The old people will soon 
bpatbooief Good nii^t) Gabriel*" He kj»M4.Si%.t^Vkx 
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asd^giiriag Mary m look of sfaiMM, immililf) nni reva* 
rence, he irent h^oie to BMditatioift ^asd rttMoiadce. 

k was now afiidiuiiiaier ; and hetafe the harvest had 
been gathered tii throiighoat the higher valley^, or the 
Bheep broaght from (he twMtMaiiihfoid, Gabrid and 
Sarah were man ei>d wife. Time passed t>D, and a 
blooming lamily cheered their hoard and fireside. Nor 
did Mary Robmson, the Flower of the Forest^ (for so 
the woodcutter's daughter was often called^) p^ss her 
life in single falesseitoess. She, too, became «a wife 
and nether; and the two feroiliea, who lived at last on 
adjacent farms, were reroairkable fof nntual afiection, 
throoghottt all the parish ; and more than one inter* 
marriage took place between them, at a tirofe when 
the worthy parentb had almost entirely forgotten the 
tijtng iocidenC of their youtht . 
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Tins dwelling of the Minister's Widow stood withiu 
a few fi^Ms of the beiititiful vHfoge of Castle-Holm^ 
j^tit an bandred low-roofed bouses that bad taken 
Ams name of the parisb ofwhitb they were the little 
romantic capital* Two. smalt regular rows of cotlages 
faced each other,, on the gentle acclivity of a hill, se* 
parated- by a broomy common of hch pasturage, 
through which hurried a translucent loch-born rivu* 
let, with hera and there its shelves and waterfalls 
OTeiiiaog by the aider or weeping birch. . Each straw* 
roofed abode, s^ng and merry as a beehire, ba<ik 
behind it a few roods of garden |rouad ; so that, in 
sprii^, the Tillage was covered with a fragrant clond 
of blossoms on the pear, apple, and plum trees : and 
in autumn was brightened with golden fruitage. In the 
heart of the village stood the Manse — and in it bad she, 
who was now a widow, passed twenty years of priva* 
cy and peace. On the death of her husband, she had 
retired with her family — ^three boys, to the pleasant 
cottage which she now inhabited. It belonged to the 
old lady of the Castle, who was patroness of the pa* 
risb, and who accepted, from the minister's widow, of 
a mere trifle as a nominal rent. On approaching the 
viUage, strangers always fixed upon Sunny-side for the 
Blanse itself ; for an air of serenity and retirement 
brooded over it as it looked out from below its shel- 
tering dms, and the farm-yard with its corn-stack 
marking the homestead of the agricultural tenant was 
there wanting. A neat gravel-walk winded away> 
without a v^eed, from the white gate by the road side, 
through lilacs and laburnums ; and the unruffled and 
onhroken order of ail the brealhiuj^ t!kx\n^% ^^W\. ^^^ 
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around, told that i quiet and probably small family 
lired within those beautiful boundaries. 

The change from the Manse to Sunny-side had been 
with, the wioow. a change from happiness to resigna- 
tion* Her husband had died of a consumption ; and 
for nearly a year she had known that his death was 
ineTitabie. Both of them had lived in the spirit of 
that Christianity which he had preached ; and there- 
fore the last year they passed together, in spite of the 
many bitter tears which she who was to be the survi- 
vor shed when none were by to see, was perhaps on 
the whole the best deserving of the name of happiness^ 
of the twenty that had passed over their earthly ujaion* 
To the dying man death had lost all his terrors. He 
sat beside his wife, with his bright hollow eyes and 
emaciated frame, among the bauny shades of his gar- 
den,' and spoke with fervour of the many tender mer- 
i^ies God had vouchsafed to them here, and of tbl^ 
promises made to all who believed in the gospel* Thej 
did not sit together to persuade, to convince^ or to 
uphold each other^s faith, for they believed in the thing^ 
that were unseen, just as they believed in the beauti- 
ful blossomed arbour that then contained them in its 
shading silence. Accordingly when the hour was at 
band, in which he was to render up his spirit into the 
hand of God, he was like a grateful and wearied man 
falling into a sleep* His widow closed his eyes with 
her own hands, nor was her soul then disquieted with* 
in her. In a few days she heard the bell tolling, 
and fromi her sheltered window looked out, and follow- 
ed the funeral with streaming eyes but an unweeping 
heart* With a calm countenance, an humble voice, 
she left and bade farewell to the sweet Manse, where 
she had so long been happy — ^and as her three beau* 
tiful boys, with faces dimmed by natural grief, but 
brightened by natural gladness, glided before her steps, 
she shut the gate of her new dwelling with an undis- 
turbed soul, and moved her lips in silent thanksgiving 
to the God of the fatherless and the widow. 

Her three boys, each one year older than the other, 
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grew in streogth and beauty, the pride and flower of 
me parish, fn school they were quiet and composed ; 
but in play-hoiirs they bounded in their glee together 
like young deer, and led the sportful flock in ail ex- 
cursions through the wood er over the moor. They 
resembled, in features and in voice, both of their gen- 
tle parents ; but nature had moulded to quite another 
character their joyful and impetuous souls. When 
sitting or walking' with their mother, they subdued 
their spirits down to suit her equable and gentle con- 
tentment ; and behaved towards her with a delicacy 
and thought fulness, which made her heart to sing for 
joy. So too did they sit in the kirk on Sabbath, and 
daring all that day the fountain of their joy seemed to 
sabsidje and to lie still. They knew to stand solemn- 
ly with (heir mother, now and then on the calm summer 
evenings, beside their father's grave. They remem- 
bered well his pale kind face — his feeble walk — fiis 
bending frame-^hishand laid in blessing on theiryoung 
heads — -and the last time they ever heard him speak. 
The glad boys had not forgotten their father; and that 
they proved by their piety unto her whom most on 
earth had their father loved. But their veins were 
filled with youth, health, and the electricity 9f joy ; 
I and they carried without and within the house such 
' countenances as at any time coming upon their mo- 
ther's eyes on a sudden, was like a torch held up in 
the dim melancholy of a mist, diffusing cheerfulness 
and elevation. 

Years passed on. Although the youngest was but & 
boy, the eldest stood on the verge of manhood, for he 
had entered his seventeenth year, and. was bold|- 
straight, and tstll, with a voice deepening in its tbiie, 
a graver expression found the gladness of his eye?, 
and a sullen mass of coal-black hair hanging ovdi" the 
smooth whiteness of his open forehead. . But why do- 
scribe the three beautiful brothers? They knew that 
there was a world lying at a distance that called Upon 
them to leave the fields, and woods, and streams, and 
lochs of Castle-Holm ; and, born and bred m ^^^c- 
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as they had beeo^ their restless hearts weire yet all en 
fire, and they burned to join a life of danger, strife, 
and tumult. No doubt it gave their naother asad heart 
to think that all her three boys who she knew loved 
her so tenderly could leave her all alone, and rush 
into the/ far-off world. But who shall curb nature 1 
Who ought to try to curb it when its bent is strong ? 
She reasoned a while, and tried to assuage. But it 
was in vain* Then she applied to her mends ; and 
the widow of the minister of Castle-Holm, retired as 
his life had been, was not without friends of rank and 
power. In one year her three boys had their wish, — 
rn one year they left Sunny-side, one after the other ; 
William to India, — Edward to Spain, — and Harry to 
a Man-of-War. 

Still was the widow happy. The house that so 
often used to be ringing with joy was now indeed too, 
too silent; and that utter noiselessness sometimes 
made her heart sick when sitting by herself in the so- 
litary room* But by nature she was a gentle, meek, 
resigned, and happy being; and had she even been 
otherwise, the sorrow she had suffered, and the spirit 
of religion which her whole life hadinstilled, must have 
reconciled her to what was now her lot. Great cause 
had she to be glad. Faraway as India was, and seem* 
ingly more remote in her imagination, loving letters 
came from her son there in almost every ship that 
sailed for Britain ; and if, at times, something delayed 
them, she came to believe in the necessity of such de- 
lays, and, without quaking, waited till the blessed let- 
ter did in truth appear* Of Edward, in Spain, sh« 
#ften he^ard,-<^tbough for him she suffered more thao 
for the others* Not that she loved-^him better, for, 
like three stars, each possessed alike the calm heaven 
of her heart ; but he was with Wellesley, and the re^ 
giment, in which he served, seemed to be conspicuous 
in all skirmishes, and in every battle. Henry, her 
youngest boy, who left^er before he bad finished his 
fourteenth year, she often heard from ; his ship some* 
timi^s^ put into piort J and once, to the terror and con*' 
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^ I sternatpn of her loving and yearning heart, the young 
1 1 midshipman stood before her, with a laughing voice, 
J I on the floor of the parlour, and rushed into her arms. 
He had got leave of absence for a fortnight ; and 
proudly although sadly too did she look on her dear 
boy when he was sitting in the kirk with his uniform on, 
and his war-weapons by his side, — a fearless and beau- 
tiful stripling, on whom many an eye was insensibly 
turned even during service. And, to be sure, when 
the c(HigTegation were dismissed, and the young sailor 
came smiling out into the churchyard, never was there 
such a shaking of hands seen before. The old men 
blessed the^callant boy, — many of the mothers looked 
at him not without tears ; and the young maidens, who 
had heard that he had been in a bloody engagement, 
and' once nearly shipwrecked, gazed upon him with 
unconscious blushes, and bosoms that. beat with inno- 
cent emotion. A blessed week it was indeed that he 
i^as then with his mother ; and never before had Sun- 
Qj-side seemed so well to deserve its name. 

To love, to fear, and to obey God, was the rule of 
this widow's life. And the time was near at hand 
vrhen she was to be called upon to practise it in every 
silent, secret, darkest comer and recess of her afflict- 
ed spirit. Her eldest son, William, fell in storming a 
fort in India, as he led the forlorn hope. He was 
litled dead in a moment, and fell into the trench with 
all his lofty plumes. . Edward was found dead at Ta- 
lavera, with the colours of his regiment tied round his 
body. And the ship in which Henry was on board, 
that neyer would have struck her flag to any human 
power sailing on the sea, was driven hy a storm on k 
reef of rocks, — went to pieces during the night, — and 
of eight hundred men not fifty were saved. Of that 
number Henry was not,-^but his body was found next 
day on the sand, along with those of many of the crew, 
and buried, as it deserved, with all honours, and in a 
place where few but sailors slept. 

In one month, one little month, did the tidings of 
the three deaths reach Sunny-«ide. A Go^^xtkmetwV. 
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letter informed ber of William's death, in India, and 
added, that, on account of the distinguished ctiliracter 
of the young soldier, a small pension would be settled 
on hi£! mother. Had she been starving of want, in? 
stead of blest with competence, that word would have 
had then no meaning to her ear. Yet true it is, that 
human — aii earthly pride, cannot be utterly extin- 
guished, even by severest anguish, in a 'mother's hearty 
yea, even although her best hopes are garnered up 'in 
heaven ; and the weeping widow could not help feel* 
ing it now, when, with the black wax below her eyes, 
she read how her dead boy had not fallen in the service 
of an ungi^teful state. A few days afterward, a letter 
came from himself, written in the highest spirits and 
tenderest affection. His mother looked at every 
word, — every letter, — ^eyery dash of the pen ; — apd 
still one thought, one thought only, w4s in her soul, 
" the living hand that traced these lines, where, what 
is it now ?" But this was the first blow only : ere the 
new-moon was visible^ the w'idow knew that she was 
altogether childless. 

It was in a winter hurricane that her youngest boy 
had perished ; and the names of those whose health 
had hitherto been remembered at every festal Christ- 
mas, throughout all the parish, from the Castle to the 
humblest hut, were now either suppressed within the 
heart, or pronounced with a low voice and a sigh* 
During three months, Sunny-side looked almost as if 
uninhabited. Yet the smoke from one chimney told 
that the childless widow was sitting alone at her fire- 
side ; "and when her only servant was spoken to at 
church, or on the village green, and asked how her 
mistress was bearing these dispensations, the answer 
was, that her health seemed little, if at all impaired, 
and that she talked of coming to divine service in a 
few weeks, if her strength would permit. She had 
been seen, through the leafless hedge, standing at the 
parlour window, and had motioned with her hand to a 
neighbour who, in passing, had uncovered his head. 
Her weekly J^ounty to several poor and bedridden 
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persons had never soflfered but one week's intermis* 
sion. It was always sent to them on Saturday night; 
and it was on Saturday night that all the parish had 
been thrown into tears, with the news that Henry's 
^ip had been wrecked, and the brave boy drojrned. 
On that evening she had forgotten the poor. 

But DOW the Spring had put forth her Render budsl 

and blossoms, — had strewn the black ground under the 

shrubs with flowers^ — and was bringing up the soft, 

tender, and beautiful green overthe awakening (ace of 

the earth. There was a revival of the spirit of life, 

and gladness over the garden, and the one encircling 

field of Sunny-side ; and so likewise, under the grace 

:[ of God, was there a revival of the soul that had been 

r sorrowing within its concealment. On the first sweet 

I dewy Sabbath of May, the widow was seen closing 

(behind her the little white gate, which for some months 
her hand had not touched. She gave a gracious, but 
. mournful smile, to all her friends, as she passed on 
through the midst of them, along with the minister, 
[vho had joined her on entering the churchyard; and 
although it was observed that she turned pale as she 
sat down in her pew, with the bibles and psalm-books 
that ha^ belonged to her sons lying befpre ber,^as they 
themselves had enjoined when they went away, yet 
her face brightened even as her heart began to burn 
within her at the simple music of the psalm. The 
prayers of the congregation had some months before 
been requested for her, as a person in great distress ; 
and during service, the young minister, according to 
her desire, now said a few simple words, that intima- 
ted to the congregation, that the childless widow was, 
through his lips, returning thanks to Almighty God, 
for that he had not forsaken her in her trouble, but 
sent resignation and peace. / 

From that day she was seen, as before, in her house, 
ia her gafd^, along the many pleasant walks all about 
the village, and in the summer evenings, though not 
so often as formerly, in the dwellings of her friends, 
both high and low. Prom her presence a more gEia- 

7* 
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tie manner seemed to be breatbed over the rude, and 
a more heartfelt delicacy over the refined. Few bad 
suffered as she had suffered ; all her losses were such 
as could be understood, f<^lt, and wept over by all 
hearts ; and all boisterousness or levity of joy would 
have seemed an outrage on her, who, sad .and melan- 

-^holy herself, yet wished all around her happy, and 
often lighted up.her countenance with a grateful smile, 
at the sight of that pleasure which she covild not but 
observe to be softened, sobered, and subdued for her 
sake. 

Such was the account of. her, her sorrows, and her 
resignation, which I received on the first visit I paid 

. to a family near Castle-Holm, after the- final consum- 
mation of her grief. Well known to me had all the 
dear boys been ; their father and mine had been 
labourers in the same vineyard ^ and as I had always 
been a welcome visiter, when a boy, at the Man^e of 
Castle-Holm, so had I been, when a man, at Sunny- 
side. Last time I had been there, it was during the 
holidays, and I had accompanied the three boys on 
their fishing excursions to the Lochs in the moor ; and 
in the evenings pursued with them their humble and 
useful studies : so I could not leave Castle-Holm with- 
out visiting Sunny-side, although my heart misgave 
me, and 1 wished I could have delayed it till another 
summer. 

I sent word that I was coming to see her, and I 
found hei^ sitting in that well-known little parlour^ 
wh^re I had partaken the pleasure of so many merry 
evOTings, with those whose laughter was now extio' 
guished. We sat for a. while together speaking of 
ordinary topics, and then utterly silent. But the re* 
straint she had imposed upon herself she either thought 
unnecessary any longer, or felt it to be impossible; 
and rising up, went to a little desk, from which she 
brought forth three miniatures, and laid them down 
upon the table before us, saying, ^^ Behold the faces 
of my three dead boys !" 
So bright, breathing, and alive did they appear, that 
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for a moment I felt impelled to speak to them, and to 
whisper their names. She beheld my emotion, and 
said unto me, *^ Oh ! could you believe that they are 
all dead! Does not that smile on Willy's face seem 
as if it were immortal ! I^o not Edward's sparkling 
eyeS;look so bright as if the mists of death could never 
have overshadowed them ! and think — Oh ! think, that 
e?er Henry's golden hair should have been draggled 
in the brine, and filled full, full, I doubt not, of the 
soiling sand !" 

I put the senseless images one by one to my lips, 
and kissed their foreheads — for dearly had I loved 
these three brothers ; and then I shut them up and re- 
moved them to another part of the room. I wished to 
speak, but I could not ; and, looking on the face of 
her who was before me, I knew that her grief would 
find utterance, and that not until she had unburtheued 
her heart could it be restored to repose. 

" They would tell you. Sir, that I bear my trials 
well ; but it is not so. Many, many unresigned and 
ungrateful tears has my God to forgive in me, a poor, 
weak, and repining worm. Almost every day, almost 
every night, do I weep before these silent and 
beautiful phantoms ; and when I wipe away tlifi 
breath and mist of tears from their faces, there are 
they smiling continually upon me ! Oh ! death is a 
shocking thought when it is linked in love with crea- 
tures so young as these !. More insupportable is gushing 
tenderness, than even dry despair ; and, methinks, 1 
could i>bar to Hve without them, and never to see 
them nfiore, if I could only cease to pity then! ! But 
that can never be. It is for them I weep, not for my- 
self. If they were to be restored to life, would I not 
lie down with thankfulness in the grave ? William 
and Edward were struck down, and died, as they 
thought, in glory and- triumph. Death to them was 
merciful. But who can know, although they may try 
to dream of it in horror, what the youngest of them, 
my sweet Harry, suifered, through that long dark howl- 
ing night of snow, when the ship was going to pieces 
Oil the rocks P^ 
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Tbat last dismal thought held her for & while silent ; 
and some tears stood in drops on her ejelashes, but 
seemed again to be absorbed. Her heart appeared 
unable to cling to the horrors of the shipwreck, al- 
though it coveted them ; and her thoughts reverted to 
other objects. ^ I walk often into the rooms where 
they used to sleep, and look on their beds till I think 
I see their faces Ijing with shut eyes on their pillows. 
Early in the morning, do I often think I hear them 
singing — I waken from doubled unrest, as if the 
knock of their sportive hands were at my door sum- 
moning me to rise. All their stated hour^ of study 
and of play — when they went to school and return- 
ed from it— when they came in to meals — ^when they 
said their prayers — when they w^nt leaping at night 
to bed as lightsomely, after all the day's fatigue, as if 
they had just risen. Oh ! — Sir — at all these times, 
and many, and many a time besides these, do I think 
of them whom you loved." 

While thus she kept indulging the passion of her 
grief, she observed the tears I could no longer con- 
ceal ; and the sight of my sorrow seemed to give, for 
a time, a loftier character to hers, as if my weakness 
inade her aware of her own, and she had become 
conscious of the character of her vain lamentations. 
"Yet, why should 1 so bitterly weep ? Pain had not 
troubled them — passion had not disturbed them — vice 
had not polluted them. May I not say, ' My children 
are in heaven with their rather' — and ought I not, 
therefore, to dry up all these foolish tears now and for 
evermore ?" 

Composure was suddenly shed over her counte* 
unnce, like gentle sunlight over a cheerless day, and 
she looked around the room as if searching for some 
pieasant objects that eluded her sight. " See," said 
she, "yonder arc all their books, arranged just as 
Henry arranged them on his unexpected visit. Alas ! 
too many of them are about the troubles and battles of 
the sea ! But it matters not now. You are looking at 
that drawing. It was done by himself, — that is the 
sh/p he was so proud of, saWmg m s^aLttfMwv^ %xA ^ 
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pleasant breeze. Another ship indeed was she soon 
after, when she lay apon the reef! Bat as for the 
books, I take them out of their places and dust them, 
and return them to their places, every week. I used 
to read to my boys, sitting round my knees, out of many 
of these books, before they could read themselves, — 
but now I never peruse them, for their cheerful stories 
are not for me. But there is one Book I do read, and 
without it I should long ago have been dead. The 
more the heart suffers, the more does it understand 
that Book. Never do I read a single chapter, without 
feeling assured of something more awful in our na- 
ture than I felt before* My own heart misgives me ; 
my own soul betrays me ; all my comforts desert me 
in a panic ; but never yet once did' I read one whole 
page of the New Testament that I did not know that 
the eye of God is on all his creatures, and on me like 
the rest, though my husband and all my sons are dead^ 
and I may have many years yet to live alone on the 
earth." 

After this we walked out into the little avenue, now 
dark with the deep rich shadows of summer beauty* 
We looked at thaj beauty, and spoke of the surprising 
brightness of IKe Veather dunng all June, and ad-^ 
vancing July. It is not in nature always to be sad; 
and the remembrance of all her melancholy and even 
miserable confessions was now like an uncertain echo^ 
as I beheld a placid smile on. her face, a smile of such 
perfect resignation, that it might not falsely be called 
a smile of joy. We stood at a little white gate ; and 
with a gentle voice, that perfectly accorded with that 
expression, she bade God bless me; and then with 
composed steps, and now and then turning up, as she 
walked along, tbe-inassy flower-branches of the labur- 
num as bent with their load of beauty they trailed 
upon the ground, she disappeared into that retirement, 
which, notwithstanding iall I had seen and heard, I 
could not but think deserved almost to be called hap- 
py, in a world which even the most thoughtlo^s know 
is a world of sorrow. 
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In Satnmer there is beaatj in the wildest moors of 
Scotland, and the wajfaring man who sits down for an 
hoar's rest beside some little spring that flow& nn* 
heard through the brightened moss and water-cresses, 
feels his weary heart revived by the silent, serene, and 
solitary prospect. On every side sweet sanny spots 
of verdure smile towards him from among the melan- 
choly heather — unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be iwith its lanlbs, starts half alarmed at 
his motionless figure — ^insects large, bright, and beau* 
tiful come careering by him through the desert air— 
nor does the Wild want its own songsters, the gray 
linnet, fond .of the blooming furze, and now and then 
file lai^ mounting up to Heaven above the summits 
of the green pastoral hills. During such a sunshiny 
boar, liie lonely cottage on the waste seems to stand 
in « paradise ; and as he rises to pur^e his journey, 
the traveller looks back and blesses it with a mingled 
emotion of delight and envy. There, thinks he, abide 
the children of Innocence and Contentment, the two 
roost benign spirits that watch over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who 
may chance to journey through the same scene in the 
desolation of Winter. The cold bleak sky girdles the 
moor as "with a belt of ice — life is frozen in air and on 
earth. The silence is not of repose but extinction — 
and should a solitary human dwelling catch his eye 
half'buried in the snow, he is sad for the sake of them 
whose destiny it is to abide far from the cheerful 
haunts of men shrouded up in melancholy, by poverty 
held in thrall, or pining away in un visited anduntend*- 

g^ed disease. 

^ But, in good truth, the heart of human life is but 
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imperfectly discovered from its cottntesaDce ; and be- 
fore we can kaow what the aymmer, or what the wirt- 
ter yielda for enjoyment or trial to our country's pea- 
santry, we must have conversed with them m their 
fields and by their firesides ; and made ourselves ac- 
quainted with the powerful ministry of the Seasons, 
not over those objects alone that feed the eye and the 
imagination, but over a]l the incidents, occupations, 
and events that modify or constitute the existence of 
the poor* 

I have a short and simple story to tell of the winter 
life of the moorland cottager-— a story but of one even- 
ing — with few events and no signal catastrophe — ^but 
which may haply please those hearts whose delight it 
is to think on the humble under-plots that are carry- 
ing on in the great Drama of Life. 

Two cottagers^ husband and wife, were sitting by 
their cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely huit on the edge of a wide moor, at some miles 
distance from any other habitation* There had b^en, 
at one time, several huts of the same kind erected 
close together, and inhabited by families of the poor- 
eat class of day-labourers who found work amOng the 
distant farms, and at night returned to dwellings which 
were rent free, with their little garden won from the 
waste. But one family after another had dwindlei 
away, and the turf-built huts had all fallen into ruins, 
except one that had always stood in the centre of this 
little solitary village, with its summer wails covered 
with the richest honeysuckles, and in the midst of the 
brightest of all the gardens. It alone now sent up i^« 
smoke into the clear winter sky — and its little ent! 
window, now lighted up, was the only ground star that 
shone towards the belated traveller, if any such ven- 
tured to cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary 
and desolate. The affairs of the small household were 
all arranged for the night. The little rough j/ony 
that had. drawn in a sledge, from the heart of the 
Bl.ack-Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the cotters were 
now sitting cheerily, and the little highland cow^ 
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whose milk enabled them to live, were standing ami' 
cablj together, under cover of a rude shed, of which 
one side was formed by the peat->stack, and which was 
at once byre, and stable, and hen-roost. Within, the 
clock ticked cheerfully as the fire-light reached its old 
oak-wood case across the yellow-sanded floor— ^nd a 
small round table stood between, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, on which were milk and oat-cakes, the 
morning, mid-day, and evening meal of these frugal 
and contented cotters. The spades and the mattocks 
of the labourer were collected into one corner, and 
showed that the succeeding day was the blessed Sab- 
bath—while on the wooden chimney-piece Was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for family worship. 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without opening their lips, but with their hearts over- 
flowing with happiness, for on this Saturday-night they 
were, every minute, expecting to hear at the latch the 
hand of their only daughter, a maiden of about fifteen 
years, who was at service with a farnier over the hills. 
This dutiful child was, as they knew, to bring home to 
them " her sair-won penny fee," a pittance which, in 
the beauty of her girlhood, she earned singing at her 
work, and which in the benignity of that sinless time, 
she would pour with tears into the bosoms she so dear- 
ly loved. Forty shillings a year were all the wages of 
sweet Hannah Lee- — but though she wore at her labour 
a tortoise shejicomb in her auburn hair, and though in 
the kirk none were more becomingly arrayed than she, 
one half, at least, of her earnings were to be reserved 
for the holiest of all purposes, and her kind innocent 
heart was gladdened when she looked oh the little purse 
that was on the long-expected Saturday-night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with a blessing, into 
the hand of her father, now growing old at his daily 
toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in 
their silence. And well indeed might they be called 
happy. It is at that sweet season that filial piety is 
most beauiiinh Their own Hannah had just outgrown 
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(the mere untfiinking gladness of childboody bat had 
6ot yet reached that time, when inevitable selfishness 
. imxes with the pure current of love. She had begun 
I to &ink on i^hat her afibcttonate heart had left so 
long ; and when she looked on the pale face and bend* 
ing frame of her mother, on the deepening wrinkles 
and whitening hairs of her father, often would she lie 
weepii^ for their sakes on her midnight bed— and 
wish that she were beside them as thej slept, that she 
n^ht kneel down and kiss them, and mention their, 
names over and over again in her p'rajer. The pa- 
rents whom before she had only loved, her expanding 
heart now also venerated. With gushing tenderness 

(was now mingled a holy fear and an awful reverence. 
She had discerned the relation in which she, an only 
child, stood to her poor parents, now that they were 
I getting old^ and there was not a passage in Scripture 
I that spake of parents or of children, from Joseph sold 
I into slavery, to Mary weeping below the Cross, that 
. was not written, never to be obliterated, on her uncor- 
I rupted heart. 

I The father rose from his seat, and went to the door 
I to look out into the night. The stars were in thou- 
sands-^and the full ;noon was risen. It was almost* 
light aaday, and the snow, that seemed encrusted with 
diamonds, was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter's homeward feet would leave no mark on its 
surface. He had beeii toiling all day among the dis- 
tant Castle-woods, and, stiff and wearied as he now 
was, he was almost tempted to go to meet his child — 
but his wife's kind voice dissuaded him, and returning 
to the fireside, they began to talk of her, whose image 
had been so long passing before them in their silendie* 
^^ She is growing up to be a bonny lassie,'' said the 
mother ; "' her long and weary attendance on me du- 
ring my fever last spring kept her down awhile — but 
/ now she is sprouting fast and fair as a lily, and may 
the blessing of God be as dew and as sunshine to our 
sweet flower all the days she bloometh upon this 
earth." " Ay, Agnes," replied the father, "we arc\ 

8 • 
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not very old yet— -though we are getting older — and 8 
few jreara will bring her to a woman's estate, and what 
thing on this earth, think ye, human or brute, would , 
ever think of injuring her ? Why, I was speaking J 
about her yesterday to the minister as he was riding j, 
by, and he told me that none answered at the Exami- ^ 
nation in the Kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing— ^ 
I well think she has all the Bible by heart — ^indeed, 
she has read but little else — only spme stories, too true 
ones, of the blessed Martyrs, and some o' the auld Jm 
sangs o' Scotland, in which there is nothing but what js 
is good, and which, to be sure,, she sings, God bless her, {^ 
sweeter than any laverock." " Ay — ^were we both to ^ 
die this very night she would be happy. Not that she ^ 
would forget us all the days of her life. But have yoo |bi 
not seen, husband, that God always makes the orphan l. 
happy ? llHone so little lonesome as they ! They come ^ 
to make friend's o' all the bonny and sweet things in the ^ 
world around them, and all the kind hearts in the ^. 
world make o' them. They come to know that God 
is more especially the Father o' them on earth 
whose parents he has tak^en up to heaven — and there- 
fore it is that they for whom so many have fears, fear ^ 
not at all for themselves, but go dancing and singing |i 
along like children whose parents are both alive! \: 
Would it not be so with our dear Hannah ? So douce . t 
and thoughtful a child — ^but never sad nor miserable-** | 
ready it is true to shed tears for little, but as ready to | 
dry them up and break out into smiles ! I know not \ 
why it is, husband, but this night my heart warms to« * 
wards her beyond usual. The moon and stars are at 1 
this moment looking down upon her, and she Idoking 1 
up to them, as she is glinting homewards over the | 
snow. I wish she were but here, and taking the comb 
out o' her bonny hair and letting it fall down in clus* 
ters before the nre, to melt away the cranreuch !" 

While the parents were thus speaking of their daugh- 
ter, a loud sugh of wind came suddenrfr over the cot- 
tage, and the leafless. ash-tree under whose shelter it 
stood, creaked and groaned dismally as it passed by. 
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the fa&er started ap, and going again to the door, saw 
Siat a sudden change had come over the face of the 
night. The moon had nearly disappeared, and was 
jast visible in a dim, yellow, glimmering den in the 
sky. All the remote stars were obscured, and only 
one or two faintly seemed in a sky that half an hour 
before was perfectly cloudless, but that was now dri- 
1 ?ing with rack, and mist, and sleet, the whole atmos- 
phere being in commotion. He stood for a single 
moment to observe the direction of this unforeseen 
atorm, and then hastily asked for hh staff. " I thought 
I had been more weather-wise — A storm is coming 
down from the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we shall have 
nothing but a wild night." He then whistled on his 
dog — an old sheep dog, too old for its former labours 
— and set off to meet his daughter, who might Uien, 
for aught he knew, be crossing the Black-moss. The 
mother accompanied her husband to the door, and took 
a long frightened look at the angry sky. As she kept 
gazing, it became still more terrible. The last shred 
of blue was extinguished — ^the wind went whirling in 
roaring eddies, and great flakes of snow circled about 
in the middle air, whether drifted up from the ground, 
or driven down from the clouds, the fear-stricken mo- 
ther knew not, but she at last knew, that it seemed a 
night of danger, despair, and death. ^^ Lord have 
mercy on us, James, what will become of our poor 
bairn!" But her husband heard not her words, for 
he was already out of sight in the snow-storm, and she 
was left to the terror of her own soul in that lonesome 
cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master's house, soon 
as the rim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that 
bad been long anxiously watching it from the window, 
rising, like a joyful dream, over the gloomy mountain- 
tope ; and all by herself she tripped along beneath the 
beauty of the silent heaven. Still as she kept ascend- 
ing and descending the knolls that lay in the bosom of 
the glen, she sung to herself a song, a hymn, or a 
jialmi without the accompaniment ofthe streams, now 
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all silent in the frogt ; and ever and anon she stopped 
to tiy to count the stars that lay in some more beauti- 
fal part of the sky, or gazed on the constellations thai 
she knew, and called them in her joy, b)' the namei 
they bore among the shepheirds. There were none tc 
hear her voice, or see her smiles, but the ear and eye 
of Providence. As on she glided, and took her l(>okc 
from heaven, she saw her own little fireside — ^her pa< 
rents waiting for her arrival — the bible opened foi 
worship-— her own Uttle room kept so neatly for her, 
with its mirror hanging by the window, in which to 
braid her hair by the morning light — her bed prepared 
for her by her mother's hand — the primroses in het 
garden peeping through the snow — old Tray, who eVei 
welcomed her home with his dim white eyes — the 
pony and the cow ; friends all, and inmates of thai 
happy household. So stepped she along, while the 
snow diamonds glittered around her feet, and the fro^l 
wove a wreath of lucid pearls round her forehead* 

She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, 
which lay half way between her master's and her fa- 
ther's dwelling, when she heard a loud noise coming 
down Glen-Scrae, and in a few seconds she felt on hei 
face some fiakes of snow. She looked up tfie glen, 
and saw the snow-storm coming down, fast as a flood. 
She felt no fears ; but she ceased her song ; and hac 
there been a human eye to look upon her there, ii 
might have seen a shadow on her face. She continu 
ed her course, and felt bolder and bolder every ste) 
that brought her nearer to her parents' house. Bui 
the snow-storm had now reached the Black-moss, an( 
the broad line of light that had lain in the direction o 
her home, was soon swallowed up, and the child wai 
in utter darkness. She saw nothing but the flakes o 
snow, interminably intermingled, and furiously wafte< 
in the air, cbse to her head ; she heard nothing bu 
one wild, fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense 
and her little feet and hands were fast being benuia[|be< 
into insensibility. 

'i It is a fearful change," muttered the child to hei 
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lelf ; but still she did DOt fear, for she had been born 
Q a moorlaod cottage, and lived all her days among 
he hardships of the hills. "What will become of 
he poor sheep !'' thought she, — but still she scarcely 
bought of her own danger, for innocence, and youth, 
ind joy, are slow to think of aught evil befalling them- 
selves, and thinking benignly 6f all living things, for* 
get their own fear in their pity for others^ sorrow. At 
last, she could no longer discern a single mark on the 
snow, either of human steps, or of sheep-tract, or the 
foot-print of a wildfowl. Suddenly, too, she felt out 
of breath and exhausted, — and shedding tears for her- 
self at last, sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 
fear. She remembered stories of shepherds ^lost in 
the snow, — of a mother and a child frozen to death on 
that very moor, — and, in a moment, she knew that 
she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep,*for 
death was terrible to her, who, though poor, enjoyed 
the bright little world of youth and innocence. The 
skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to her, — 
so were the flowers of earth. She had been happy at 
her work, — happy in her sleep, — happy in the kirk on 
Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the solitary child, 
— and in her own heart was a spring of happiness, 
pure and undisturbed as any fount that sparkles un- 
seen all the year through in some quiet nook among the 
pastoral hills. But now there was to be an end of all 
this, — she was to be frozen to death — and lie there till 
the thaw might come ; and then her father would find 
her body, and carry it away to be buried in the kirk- 
rard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as 
3hed,-^and scarcely had her little hands strength to 
:lasp themselves together, as the thought of an over- 
ruling and merciful Lord came across her heart. Then, 
ndeed, the fears of this religious child were calmed, 
md she heard without terror the plover's wailing cry, 
md the deep boom of the bittern sounding in the mos^. 
^ I will repeat the Lord's Prayer," And drawing Her 

8* 
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|>laid more closely around her, she whispered, beneath 
its itteffectual coyer ; ^^ Our Father which art in i 
Heaven, hallowed be thy name, — thy kingdom come, i 
r— thy will be done on earth aa it is in Heaven." Had 
human aid been within fifty yards, it could have been i 
of no avail — eye could not see her — ear could not hear ^ ] 
her in that howling darkness. But that low prayer I 
was heard in the centre of eternity, — and that little 1 1 
sinless child was lying in the snow, beneath the all* h 
seeing eye of God. | ; 

The maiden having prayed to her Father in Heaven j 
<^hen thought of her father on earth. Alas ! they 1 
were not far separated ! The Father was lying but a ] 
short distance from his child ; lie too had sunk down j 
tn the drifting snow, after having, in less than an i 
hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, faope^ i 
despair, and resignation, that could rise in a father's i 
heart blindly seeking to rescue his only child from * S 
death, thinking that one desperate exertion might en** 4 | 
able them to perish in each other^sarms. There they ' a 
lay, within a stone's throw of each other, while a huge j d 
snow drift was every moment piling itself up into a f h 
more insurmountable barrier between the dying parent 1 fi 
and his dying child. , j t 

There was all this while a blazing fire in the cot- \ 
t^e*— a white spread table— and beds prepared for the | 1 
family to lie 4own in peace. Yet was she who sat 
therein more to be pitied than the old man and the 
child stretched upon the snow. ^^I will 4iot go to 
seek them — ^that would be tempting Providence — and 
wilfully putting out the lamp of life. No ! I will abide 
here and pray for their souls !'' Then, as she knelt 
down, looked she at the useless fire burning away so 
cheerfully, when all she loved might be dying of cold 
— ^and, unable tobear the thought, she shrieked out a 
prayer, as if she might pierce the sky up to the very 
throne of God, and. send with it her own miserable 
soul to plead before him for the deliverance of her 
child and husband. She then fell down in blessed for- 
^Mfulness of all trouble, in the midst of the solitary 



k 
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cherfulnesfl of that bright-barnhig hearth— «iid the 
Bible, which she had been trying to read in the pauses 
of her agony, remained clasped in hec hands* 

Hannah Lee had been a servant for more than six 
months — and it was not to be thought that she was 
not beloved in her master's fiimiiy. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master's son, a youth of about 
eighteen years, who had been among the hills looking 
after the sheep, came home, and was disappointed to 
find that he had lost an opportunity of accompanying 
Hannah part of the way to her father's cottage. Put 
the hour of eight had gone by, and not even the com* 
pany of young William Grieve could induce the kind- 
hearted daughter to delay setting out on her journey 
a few minutes beyond the time promised to her pa- 
rents. ^^ I do not like the night," said William — *' there 
will be a fresh fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen 
Scrae is a liar, for a snow cloud is hanging o'er the 
Birchtree-lin, and it may be down to the Black-moss 
as soon as Hannah Lee." So he called his two sheep- 
does that had taken their place under the long-table 
before the window, and set out, half in^joy, half in 
fear, to overtake Hannah, and see her safely across 
the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had 
reached the head of the glen, there was nothing to be 
^een but a little bit of the wooden rail of the bridge 
across the Sauch-bum. William Grieve was the most 
active shepherd in a large pastoral parish — he had often 
passed the night among the wintry hills for the sake 
of a few sheep, and sHl the snow that ever fell from 
heaven would not have made him turn back when 
Hannah Lee was before him ; and as his terrified heart 
told him, in imminent danger of being lost. — ^As he ad- 
ranced, he felt that it was no longer a walk of love or 
friendship, for which he had been glad of an excuse. 
Death stared him in the face, and his young soul, now 
beginning to feel all the passions of youth, was filled 
wiUi frenzy. He had seen Hannah every day — at 
the fireside— «t work — ^in the kirk-^^-on holidlys— at 
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prayers*— bringing supper to his aged parents-^smi' 
ung and singing about the house from morning till night. 
She had often brought his own meal to him among the 
hills — and he now found that though he had never 
talked to her about love, except smilingly and play* 
fully, that he loved her beyond father or mother or 
fais own soul. ^^ I will save thee, Hannah," he cried 
with a loud sob, " or lie down beside thee in the snow 
— and we will die together in our youth." A wild 
whistling wind went by him, and the snow-flakes whirl- 
ed so fiercely around his head, that he staggered on for 
a while in utter blindness.^ He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went forwards shouting 
aloud, and stopping every twenty yards to listen for a 
voice. He sent his well-trained does over the snow 
in all directions — repeating to them ner name, ^' Han- 
nah Lee," that the dumb animals might, in their saga- 
city, know for whom they were searching ; and as they 
looked up in his face, and set off to scour the moor, he 
almost believed that they knew his meaning, (and it is 
probable they did,) and were eager to find in her be- 
wilderment the kind maiden by whose hand they had 
so often been fed. Often went they off into the dark- 
ness, and as often returned, but their looks showed 
that every quest had been in vain. Meanwhile the 
snow was of a fearful depth, and falling without inter^ 
mission or diminution. Had the young shepherd been 
thus alone, walking across the moor on his ordinary 
businesis, it is probable that he might have been alarm- 
ed for his own safety — -nay, that, in spite of all his 
strength and agility, he might have sunk down beneath 
the inclemency of the night and perished. But now 
•the passion of his soul carried him with supernatural 
strength along, and extricated him from wreath and 
pitfall. Still there was no trace of poor Hannah Lee 
— and one of his dogs at last came close to his feetj 
worn out entirely, and afraid to leave its master — 
while the other was mute, and as the shepherd thought, 
probably unable to force its way out of some hollow or 
tbrou^ some floundering drift. Then be all at once 
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knew that Hannah tiee was dead*-^nd dashed hnn- 
self down in the snow in a fit of passion. It was the 
first time that the youth had ever been sorely tried*— 
all his hidden and unconscious love for the fair lost girl 
had flowed up from the bottom of bis heart — and at 
once the sole object which had blessed his life and 
made him the happiest of the happy, was taken awav 
and cruelly destroyed— so that sullen, wrathful, baf- 
fled, and despairing, there he lay cursing his existence, 
and in too great agony to think of prayer, "God," he 
then thought, '* has forsaken me, and why- should he 
think on me, when he suffers one so good and beauti- 
ful as Hannah to be frozen to death?" God thought 
both of him and Hannah-^-and through his infinite 
mercy foi^ave the sinner in his wild turbulence of 
passion* William Grieve had never gone to bed with- 
out joining in prayer— and he revered the Sabbath-day 
and kept it b6ly« Much is forgiven to the human 
heart, by him who so fearfully framed it ; and God is 
not slow to pardon the love which one human being 
'bears to another, in his frailty^--eveD though that love 
forget or arraign his own unsleeping providence. His 
voice has told us to love one anoUier-^and William 
loved Hannah in simplicity, innocence, and truth.-— 
That she should perish was a thought so dreadful, that, 
ia its agony, God seemed a ruthless being — '' blow— - 
blow — blow — ^and drift us up for ever — we cannot be 
&r asunder — O Hannah — Hannah — think y« not that 
the fearful G6d has forsaken us ?" 

As the boy groaned these words passionately through 
his quivering lips, there was a sudden lowness in the 
air, and he heard the barking of his i^bsent dog, while 
the one atjbis feet hurried* on in the direction of the 
sound, and soon loudly joined the cry* It was not a 
bark of surprise— or anger — or fear — ^but of recogni- 
tion and love. William sprung up from his bed in the 
sno^, and with his heart knocking at his bosom even 
to sickness, he rushed headlong through the drifts, 
with. a giant^s strength, and fell down half dead with 
joy and tenor beside the body of Hannah Lee« 
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Bathe 8obn recovered from that fit, and lifting ihe i 
cold corpse in his arms, he kissed her lips, and her > 
cheeks, and her forehead, and her closed eyes, till, as  
he keptgazing on her face in utter despair, her head ^ 
fell back on his shoulder, and a long deep sigh came ^ 
from her inmost bosom* "^She is yet alive, thank * 
Grod !" — and as that expression left his lips for the first ^ 
time that night, he felt a pang of remorse : " I said, O 9 
God, that thou hadst forsaken us — 1 am not worthy to ^ 
be saved ; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake ^ 
of her parents, who have no other child." The dis- ^ 
tracted youth prayed to (Sod with the same earnest- 
ness as if he had been beseeching a fellow-creature, '^ 
in whose hand was the power of life and of death. The 
presence of the Great Being was felt by him in the 
dark and howling wild, and strength was imparted to 
him as to a deliverer. He bore along the fair child in 
his arms, even as if she had been a Iamb. The snow* 
drift blew not — the wind fell dead — a sort of glimmer, : 
like that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, ga« 
thered about him — ^his dogs barked and jumped, and ' 
burrowed Joyfully in the snow— ^and the youth, strong 
in sudden hope, exclaimed, '^With the blessing of 
God, who has not deserted us in our sore distress, will 
I carry thee, Hannah, in my arms, and lay thee down 
alive in the house of thy father." At this moment 
there were no stars in heaven, but she opened her dim 
blue eyes upon him in whose bosom she was uncon* 
sciously lying, and said, as in a dream^ ^^ Send the ri* 
band that ties up^ my hair, as a keepsake to William 
Grieve." ^^ She thinks that she is on her death-bed, 
and forgets not t)ie son of her master. It is the voice | 
of God that tells me she will not now die,. and that, j 
under His grace, I shall be her deliverer." 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, 
ftttd William could attend to the beloved being on his 
bosom* The warmth of his heart seemed to infuse life 
into hers ; and as he gently placed her feet on the 
•now, till be muffled her up in his^ plaid, as well as in 
ber owo, she made an effort to standf and with eztreuie 
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perplexity and bewilderment faintly inqniredf where 
alie was, and what fearful misfortune had befallen 
^m ? She was, however, too weak to walk ; and as 
her young master carried her along> she murmiiredi 
^^ O William ! what if my father be in the moor ? — 
For if you who need care so little about me, have 
come hither, as I suppose, to save my life, yoa may be 
sure that my &ther sat not within doors during the 
storm/' As she spoke it was calm below, but the 
wind was still alive in the upper air, and cloud, rack^ 
mist, and sleet, were all driving about in the sky. Out 
shone for a moment the pallid and ghostly moon, 
through a rent in the gloom, and by that uncertain 
l^bt, came staggering forward the figure of a man. 
^^ Father — Father," cried Hannah — and his gray hairs 
were already on her cheek. The barking of the dogs 
and the shouting of the young shephe^rd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stealing over him, and 
with the last effort of benumbed nature,^he had roused 
himself from that fatal torpor, and prest through the 
snow wreath that had separated him from his child. 
As yet they knew not of the danger each had endured, 
r-but each judged of the other's suffering from their 
own, and father and daughter regarded one another 
as creatures rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from 
death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings 
who loved each other so well, and now feared not to 
cross the moor in safety, were, as \they thought, on 
their death-beds. Deliverance now shone upon them 
all like a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant but dead«- 
ly drowsiness ; and the old roan was soon able to assist 
William Grieve in leading Hannah along through the 
snoifr. Her colour and her warmth returned, and her 
lover — ^for so might he well now be called — felt her 
heart gently beating against his sidci* Filled as that 
heart was with gratitude to God, joy in her deliver- 
ance, love to her father, and purest affection for hcrr 
master's son, never before had the innocent maiden 
known what was happiness — ^and never mote ^^& %Vv^ 
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to forget it. The night wm n6w almost calm, aoA fin^ 
retaniing to its former beantj' — ^irben the party SiV ^ 
the first twinkle of the fire through tiie low winiov 
of the Cottage of the Moor. They soon were at the 
garden gate-^^and to relieve the heart of the wife and 
mother within, they talked loodiy and cheerfiiity^ 
naming each other femihariy, and laughing between, 
like persons who had known neither danger nor dis* 
tress. 

No voice answered from within-«Mio footstep cafii€ 
to flie ^oor, which stood open as when the fatter had 
left it in his fear, and now he ttionght With affiight 
that his wife, feeble as the was, had been unable to 
support the loneliness, and had followed him out into 
the nisht, never to be brought home alive. As they 
bore Hannah into the house, this fear gave way to 
worse, for there upon the hard clay floor lay the toih 
tfaer upon her face, as if murdered by some savii|€ 

. blow. She was in the same deadly swoon into whidl 
she had fallen on her husband's departure three hoUM 
before. The old man raised her up, and her pulse wsi 
still — so was her heart — here face pale and sunken^ 
and her body cold as ice. " I have recovered a daugh- 
ter,'' said the old man, "but 1 have lost a wife ;" and 

. he carried her, with a groan, to the bedj on which he 
laid her lifeless body. The sight was too much for 
Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hithertb 
been able to support herself in the delightfiil expecta^^ 
tionof gladdening her mother's heart by her safe ar* 
rival. She, too, now swooned away, and, as she was 
placed on the bed beside her mother, it seemed in- 
deed, that death, disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cottage, and by the fireside. 
The husband knelt down by the bed-side, and held bis 
wife's icy hand in his, while William Grieve, appalled 
and awe-stricken, hung over his Hannah, and inward- 
ly implored God that the night's wild adventure might 
riot have so ghastly an end. But Hannah^s young 
heart soon began once more to beat — ^and soon as she 

came to her recollection, she rose w^ w\th^&c^ wEter 
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ttan tthes, aa^i free from all imiles, as if ;none had ever 
played there, and joined her father and young master 
in their eibrta to restore her mother to life. 

It was the mercy of God that had struck her dowQ 
to the earth, insensible to the shrieking winds, and 
the fears that would otherwise have killed her* Three 
hours of that wild storm had passed over her head, and 
ihe heard nothing more than if she had been asleep in 
a breathless night of the summer dew. Not even a 
dream had touched her brain, and when she opened 
her eyes, which, as she thought, had been but a mo- 
ment shut, she had scarcely time to recall to her recol- 
lection the image of her husband rushing out intp tbe 
storm, and of a daughter therein lost, till she beheld 
that very husband kneeling ti&nderly by her bed-side, 
and that very daughter smoothing the pillow on which 
her aching temples reclined. But she knew from the 
white steadfast countenances before her that there had 
been tribulation and deliverance, and she looked on 
the beloved beines ministering by her bed, as more 
fearfully dear to her from the unimagined danger from 
which she felt assured they had been rescued by the 
arm of the Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of returning recollec- 
tion, and returning strength. They had all now 
power to weep, and power to pray. The Bible had 
beea lying in its place ready for worship— and the fa- 
ther read aloud that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour's act of miraculous power, by which he saved 
Peter from the sea* Soon as the solemn thoughts 
awakened by that act of mercy so similar to that which 
had rescued themselves from death had subsided, and 
they had all risen up from prayer, they gathered them 
selves in gratitude round the little table which bad 
stood so many hours spread — and exhausted nature 
was strengthened and restored by a frugal and simple 
meal fMirtaken of in silent thankfulness. The whole 
iilory of the night was then calmly recited — and when 
die mother heard how the stripling had followed her 
sweet Hannah into the storm, and borne hec iii Kv% 



ed open her in ber pnde^ 80.y#migv so H»iiooeirti» ^^if*! 
beautiful, she knew, that w^relbei:bild iaie^toto}^ 
come an oi^haii, khere was Oa^i wfao» if tiisre trai 
either trust In nature, or tmlb in religion^ woaidfttHi 
und cherish her all the days of her life. r^ 

h was not nine«o^clock when the stoim daine do 
flrom Glen Scnie QfM>n the Blaek^moss^ and bow "^^4^!^ 
pause of silence the clock struck twelve* WttUi^" 
these three hours WiHiaoi and Hannah had le!d a life 
of trouble and of joy, that had ealaived and kiadkl 
their hearts within them*r4nd they felt that heaee* 
forth they were to live wholly for each other's sakes. 
His love was the procfd and exulting love of a deliver* 
er who, undter Providence, had sav^ed from the frost 
and tbe^isnow, the innocence and the beauty of which 
his ybung passioniate heart had been so desp^efat^ 
enamoured— ^and. he now thought of his oWn Haaask 
Lee ever i](M>re fnoving about his father's iioase, boI 
as a servant, but as a davghter--*-aBd wfaesi soAse hff 
happy years had gone by, ttia own most beautiful ani 
most loving wife. The innocent maiden still cattel 
him her young master — but was not ashamed of rte 
holy affection which «he now knew that she had k>Dg 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom die had 
thought herself dying in that o^ and misendbie 
moOr. Her lieart leapt within her when she heaid 
her parents bless him bf his name-^-^nd when he took 
her hand into his before them, and vowed before Aat |y 
Power who had that night saved them from the snow^ 
that Hannah Lee should ere long be his wedded wife 
•^-^he wept and sobbed as if her heart would break is 
a fit of Grange and insupportable happiness* 

The young shepherd rose to bid them fai*e^ell-->^ 
" My father will think I am lost,'^ said be, with a 
grave smile, ^' and my Hannah^s mother knows what 
it is to fear for a child.'' So nothing was said to de» 
tain him, and the family went with him to the door» 
The ^kies smiled as serenely as if a storm had never 
swept before the stars-^tbe moou was sinking itov^ 
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has mevidian, but in clwdl e og spleadwr-r-^^od Uie hel- 
\0m €f the bills waa hiuriMd at that of haaYCQ. Dan^ 
gar there was netie over the placid Bighl>-scene'r-*tbe 
bsf^yyeoth soon crossed the Black-moss, oow perfectly 
ttiU^JrABd^ pefhaps, jest as he was passing, with a 
shuddeFofgratitade, the Yerj spot where his sweet 
HaoDah Lee had so nearly perished, she was lyiag 
dewa te sleeps ia her inoocence, or dreamiag of one 
aow dearer to her thaa all on earth bet her parents. 



THE ELDER>S DEATH.BEID. 



It was oa a fierce i^nd howling winter day that ) 
was crossing the dreary moor of Auchtndown, on my 
iray to the Manse of that parish, a solitary pedestrian. 
Hie snow, which had been incessantly falling for a 
week past, was drifted into beantifol but dangerous 
wreaths, far and wide, over the melancholy expanse^-^ 
sad the sc^ne kept visibly shiftily before me, as the 
ittong wind that blew from every point of the com* 
pass, struck the dazeling* masses, and heaved them ap 
and down In endless transformation. There was somei* 
tiring inspiriting in the labour with which, in the 
buoyant strength of youth, I forced my way through 
theatorm-^and I could not but enjoy those gteamings 
of sunlight that ever and anon burst through 4pme anr 
expected opening in the sky, and gave a character of 
eheerftilaess, and even warmth to the sides or summits 
ef the stricken hills. Sometimes the wind stopt of a 
sudden, and then the air was as* silent as the sqow**'^ 
net a nrarmar to be heard from spring or stream, now 
all Aosen ttp over those high awMirlaMB. As the mo- 
mentary cessations of the sharp drift allowed my eyes 
to look onwards and around, 1 saw h^re and . there up 
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the liUle opening valleys, cottages just visible beneatfi 
the black steins of their snow-covered clumps of trees, 
or beside some small spot of green pasture kept open 
for the sheep. These intimations of life and happiness 
came delightfully to me in the midst of the desolation ; 
and the barking of a dog, attending some Shepherd in 
bis quest on the hill, put fresh vigour into mj limbs, 
telling me that, lonely as I seemed to be, T was sur- 
rounded by cheerful though unseen company, and that 
I was not the only wanderer, over the snows. 

As I walked along, my. mind was insensibly filled 
with a crowd of pleasant images of rural winter-life, 
that helped me gladly onwards over many miles of 
moor. I thought of the severe but cheerful labours of 
the barn — the mending of farm gear by the fireside— 
the wheel turned by the foot of old age, less for gain 
than as a thrifty pastime — the skilful mother, making 
^^ auld claes look amaist as weePs the new,^' the bal- 
lad unconsciously listened to by the family all busy at 
their own tasks round the singing maiden — the old 
traditionary tale told by some wayfarer hospitably 
housed till the storm should blow by — the unexpected 
visit of neighbours on need or friendship^— or the foot* 
step of lover undeterred by snow-drifts that have bu- 
ried up his flocks; — but above all, I thought of those 
hours of religious worship that have not yet escaped 
from the domestic life of the Peasantry of Scotland — 
of the sound of psalms that the depth of spow cannot 
deaden to the ear of Him to whom they are chanted — 
and of that sublime Sabbath-keeping, which, on days 
too tempestuous for the kirk, changes the cottage of 
the Shepherd into the temple of God. 

With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, I 
travelled along that dreary moor, with the cutting 
wind in my face, and my feet sinking in the snow, or 
sliding on the hard blue icjc beneath it — as cheerfully 
as I ever walked on the dewy warmth of a summer 
morning, through fields of fragrance and of flowerB- 
And now I could discern, within half an hour^s walk, 
before mp, the spire of the church, close to which stood 
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the MaDce of cnjr aged friend and benefector. Mj heart 
barned within me as a sudden gleam of stormy san- 
light tipt it with fire — ^and 1 feU, at that moment, an 
ipexpressibie sense of the subJiroity of the character of 
that gray-headed Shepherd who had, for fifty years, 
abode in the wilderness, keeping together his own hap- 
py little flock. 

As I was ascending a knoll, I saw before me on 
horseback an old man, with his long white hairs beateq 
against his face, who nevertheless advanced with a 
galm countenance against the hurricane. It w^s no 
other than my father^ of whom I had been thinking — 
for my father had I called him for many years — and 
for mapy years my father had he truly been. My 
tarprise at meeting him on such a moor — on such a 
day, was but momentary, for I knew that he was a 
Shepherd who cared not for the winter's wrath. As 
he stopped to take my hand kindly into hiii, and to 
give his blessing to his long-expected visiter, the 
irind fell calm-^the whole face of the sky was soften- 
ed, and brightness, like a smile, went over the blush- 
ing and crimsoned snow. The very elements seemed 
then to respect the hoary head of fourscore^— and after 
pur first meeting was over, when I looked arouqd, in 
my affection, I felt how beautifiil was winter. 

^^ I am going," said he, '^ to visit a man at the point 
of deatb-'-a man whom you cannot have forgotten — 
whose head will be missed in the kirk next Sabbath by 
all my congregation^-^a devout man, who feared God. 
all bis days,^ and whom, on this awfiil trial, God will . 
assuredly remember. I am going, my son, to the 
Hazel-Glen." 

I knew well in childhood that lonely farm-bouse so 
fdLT off aoAong the beautiful wild green hills — ^and it 
was not likely that I had forgotten the tiame or its 
possessor. For six years' Sabbaths I had seen the 
Elder in his^ accustomed place beneath the pu]pit«^ 
*and, with a sort of solemn fear, had looked on his 
fitead&9t countenance during sermon, psalm, and pray- 
er* Uo returning tp the scenes of my in&ncy, 1 now 
' ' 9* 
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met the Pastor goiog to pray 1^ his death-bed^and with 
the privilege which nature gives as to behold, even in 
their last extremity, the loving and the beloved, I 
tamed to accompany htm to the house of sorrow, re- 
signation, and death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking 
close to the feet of his horse, a little boy of about ten 
years of age, who kept frequently looking up in the 
Pastor's face, with his blue eyes bathed in tears. A 
changeful expression of grief, hope, and despair, made 
almost pale cheeks, Hbsit otherwise were blooming io 
health and beauty, — and I recognized, tn the small 
features and smooth forehead of childhood, a resem* 
btance to the aged man whom we understood was now 
lymg on his death-bed. ^^Tbey had to send hk 
grandson for me through the snow, mere child as he 
is," said the Minister 1;o me, looking tenderly on the 
boy; ^^but love makes the young heart bold— and 
there is One who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.'' I again looked >p the fearless child wiA 
his rosy cheeks, blue eyes,'^and yellow hair, so un- 
like grief or sorrow, yet nowSobbing aloud as if his 
heart would break. " I do not fear but that my grand* 
father will yet recover, soon as the Minister has said 
one single prayer by his bed-side. I had no hope, or 
little as I was running by myself to the Manse over 
hiH after hill, but I am full of hopes now that we are 
together ; and oh ! if God suffers my grandfather to 
recover, I will lie awajce all the long winter nights 
blessing him for his mercy. I will rise up in the 
middle of the darkness, and pray to him in the cold 
on my naked knees !'' and here his voice was choked, 
while he kept his eyes fixed, as if for consolation and 
encouragement, on the solemn andpitying countenance 
of the kind-hearted pious Old Man. < 

We soon left the main-road, and struck off through 
scenery that covered as it was with the bewildering 
snow, I sometimes dimly and sometimes vividly re-* 
membered ; our little guide keeping ever a shcft dis* 
tance before us, and with a sagacity like that of 
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stiiM^, abowiog our coune, of wMch no trace 
rbible, save occasioiially his own Htde foot-printi as 
he had been hurrying to the Manse. 

After cros6in|, for several miles, morass, and froaen 
rivulet, and drilled hollow, with here and there the 
top of a stone-wall peeping through the snow, or the 
mor^ visible circle of a s^ep-bueht, we descended 
into the Hazle*61en, and saw before us the solitary 
hdnse of the d^ing Elder. 

A gleam of days gone by came suddenly over my 
soul. The last time that I had been in this Glen was 
on a day of June, fifteen years before, a hoUday, the 
birthday of the king. . A troop of Isiughing school- 
boys, headed by our ben^ Pastor, we danced over 
file sunny braes, and startled the linnets from their 
nests among the yellow broom. Austere as seemed to 
us the Elder's Sabbath face when sitting in the kirk, 
we schoolboys knew that it had its week-day smiles 
«^-«nd we flew on the wings of joy to our annual Fes- 
tival of curds and cream in the farnt-house of that 
little sylvan world. We rejoiced in the flowers and 
the leaves of that long, that interminable summer-day ; 
its memory was with our boyish hearts from June to 
June ; and the sound of that sweet name, ^^ Hazel- 
Glen,'' often came upon us at our tasks, and brought 
too brightly into the schoolroom the pastoral imagery 
of that mirthful solitude. 

As we now slowly approached the cottage, through 
a deep snow-drift, which the distress within had pre- 
vented the household from removing, we saw, peepii^ 
out frofn the door, brothers and sisters of our little 
guide, who quickly disappeared, and then their mo- 
ther showed herself in their stead, expressing, by her 
raised eyes and arms folded across her breast, ^how 
thankful she was to see, at last, the Pastor, beloved in 
}oy and trusted in trouble. ^ ^ 

Soon as the venerable old man dismounted from 
£is horse, our active little guide led it away into the 
humble stable, and we entered the cottage. Not a 
AQmA was heard but the ticking of the clock. The 



matron, vho had silently welcomed us at the doar, led 
us with suppressed sighs anq a face stained with weep^ 
ing,^into her father's Aek room, which even in th$t 
time of sore distress was as orderly as if health had 
blessed the house. I could not help remarking some 
old china ornaments on the chimney-piece-^and id 
the window was an ever-blowing rose-tree, that almost 
touched the lowly roof, and bnghtened that end of tK^ 
apartment with its blossoms. There was something 
tasteful in the simple furniture ; and it seemed as if 
grief could not deprive the hand of that matron of its 
careful elegance. Sickness, almost hopeless sicknecis, 
My there surrounded with the same cheerful and 
beautiful objects which health had loved ; and she 
who had arranged and adorned the apartment in her 
happiness, still kept it from disorder and decay in her 
sorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the curtain of the bed, 
and there, supported by pillows ais whit^as the snow 
that lay without, reposed the Dying Elder. It was 
plain that the hand of God was upon him, and that his 
days on the earth were numbered* 

He greeted his Minister with a faint smile, and a 
slight inclination of the head — for his daughter had so 
raised him on the pillows, that he was almost sitting 
up in his bed. It was easy to see that he knew him* 
self to be dying, and that his soul was prepared for the 
great change ; — ^yet, along with the solemn resignation 
of a Christian who bad made his peace with God and 
his Saviour, there was blended on his white and sunk- 
en countenance an expression of habitual reverence 
for the minister of his faith — and I saw that he could 
not have died in peace without that comforter to pray 
by his death-bed. \ 

A few words sufficed to tell who was the stranger — 
and the dying man blessed me by name» held out to 
me his cold shrivelled hand in token of recognition. 
I took xny seat at a small distance from the bedside* 
and left a closer station for those who were more dear. 
The Pastor sat down near his head-«-aed.by the b^d, 
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leaning on it with gentle bands, stood jl|iat matron, big 
daughter-in-law ; a figure, that would have graced and 
sainted a higher dwelling, and whose native beautj 
was now more touching in its grief. But religion up- 
held her whom nature was bowing down ; not now 
for the first time were the lessons taught by her father 
to be put into practice, for I saw that she was clothed 
in deep mourning-r-and she behaved lik/e the daughter 
of a man whose life had not been only ipreproachable 
but lofty, with fear and hope fighting desperately but 
silently in the core of her pure and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silence, the beautiful 
boy, who, at the .risk of his life, had brought the 
Minister of Religion to the bedside of his beloved 
grandfather, softly and cautiously opened the door, 
and, with the hoarfrost yet unmelted on his bright 
glistering ringlets, walked up to the pillow^, evidently 
no stranger there. H^ no longer sobbed — he no long* 
er wept — for hope had risen strongly within his inno* 
cent heart, from the consciousness of love so fearless* . 
ly exerted, and from the presenbe of the Holy Man in 
whose prayers he trusted, as in the intercession of some 
superior and heavenly nature. There he stood, still 
as an image in his grandfather's eyes, that, in their 
dimness, fell upon him with delight. Yet happy as 
was the trusting child, his heart was devoured by fear 
— and he looked as if one word might stir up the flood 
of tears that h^ subsided in his heart. As he crossed 
the dreary and dismal moors, he had thought of a 
corpse, a shroud, and a grave ; he had been in terror, 
lest death should strike in his absence the old giani 
with whose gray hairs he had so often played ; but 
now he saw him alive, and felt that death was not able 
to tear him away from the clasps and links and fet- 
ters of his grandchild's embracing love. 

^^ If the storm do not abate,'' said the sick man, 
after a paused *'*' it will be hard for my friends to carry 
me over the drifts to the kirk-yard." This sudden ap- 

{ roach to the grave, struck, as with a bar of ice, the 
eart of the loving boy — and with a long deep sig^. 
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be fell ctown^ wkh hia faeelikeMtes »b flie iMd, mhSke 
Mbe old man's pahied right-kand had jtnt streogtii la 
tay ifoelf opan bis bead. ^^ Btedsed be thou, mjr ^Me 
Jamie, even for bis oim name's sake who dieA^r as 
On the tree !" The mother, withoQt tenor, but witbafi 
averted face, lifted up her loving-hearted boj, now in 
a dead fainting-fit, and carried him into an adjoining 
room, where he soon revived : but tbat child and that 
oM man were not to be separated ; in vain was he 
asked to go to his brothers and sisters ; pale, Iweatb* 
less, and shivering he took his place as before, with 
eyes fixed on his grandfather's face, but neither weep* 
ingnor uttering a word. Terror had frozen up the 
blood of hts heart ; but his were now the only dry 
eyes in the room ; and Ale Pastor himself wept, albeft 
fte grief of fourscore is seldom vented in tears* 

: ^^ God has been gracious to me, a sinner," said Af 
^tng man. ^^ During thirty years that i have been an 
Elder in your kirk, never have I missed sitting there 
one Sabbath. When the mother of my children was 
taken from me — it was on a Tuesday she died-^^-Hind 
on Saturday she was buried. We stood togethsir when 
my Alice was let down into the narrow house made 
for all Kving. On the Sabbath I joined in the pabli€ 
worship of God — she commanded me to do so the 
night before she went away. I could not join in the 

Ealm that Sabbath, for her voice was not in the throng, 
er grave was covered up, and grass and flowers grew 
there ; so was my heart ; but thou, whom through the 
blood of Christ, I hope to see this night in Paradise, 
knowest that from that hour to this day never have I 
ibngotten thee !" 

The old man ceased speaking-^and his grandchild; 
now able to endure the scene, for strong passion is itd 
own support, glided softly to a little table, and bring- 
ing a cup in which a cordial had been mixed, held if in 
hid small soft bands to his grandfathei^^s lips. He 
drank, and then said, ^^ Come closer to me, Jamie, and 
kiss me for thine own and thy father's sake ;" atid a$ 
Ae cMkt fondly pressed his rosy lips on those of hi# 
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InadfeilMp, io wlnte md wlihi»fed, Ifa^ tean Ml over 
aU ^e oU matins fiice^ and then Irickkd down oa ihe 
goMea head of tho obUd at last flobbiag ia hk bdsoak 

^' Jamie^ tbdjr ^mm fiiibor baa Ibrgottea tbee in Ibf 
ii^mc^, aadtiie ifi'inyiotdage ; bat, Jamie, foiget net 
tbou tky father aor thy mother, for that thou koowett 
and -feeleat ib the coaimandinent of God*'' 

The brokeo'^heal^ted boy could gite ao reply. He 
had gradually stoieo closer and closer unto the old lo* 
viflg laan, and now #a8 lying, worn auft with sorrow, 
drenched and dissolved in tears, it) hi^^nindlatherV 
bosom* His mother had simk do w« on h^ knees^ and 
hid her ^e witfi. her hands. ^' Oh I it my husband 
knew bat of this  he ^ould never, never desert lya 
d^ng&ther!'' and I no^ knew that the Elder was 
placing onhis'deatti-bed for a disobedient and wicked 



At tbts affecting time the minister took the Family* 
Bible on bis knees, and said, ^^ htt us «ag to the praise 
andigl^y of God, part of the fifteenth l^sabn,'' and he 
read, with a tremt^ons and broken voke, those beau- 
tiful verses : 

Withio thy tabernacle, Lord. 

*Who shall abide with thee ? 
And in tliy high and holy hill 

Wh,o shall a dweller be ? 
The man that walketh uprightly, 

And worketh righteousness, 
And as he thinketh in his heart, 

So doth he troth express. 
• 

Thc^ small congregation sung the noble hymn of the 
Psalmist to " Plaintive martyrs, worthy of the name/' 
The dying man himself, ever and anon, joined in the 
holy musici — and when it feebly died away on his 
quivering lips, he continued stiJl to follow the tune 
with &e motion of his withered hand, and eyes de- 
vofitly and humbly lifted up to Heaven. Nor was the 
sweet voice of bis loving grandchild unheard ; as if 
the strong fit of deadly passion had dissolved in the 
music, he sang with a sweet and silvery voice that to 
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a passer-by had seemed that of perfect hap^esfr— ft 
hymn sung in joy upon its knees io gladsome child- 
hoo(i before it flew out^among the green hiUs, to qaiet 
labour or gleesome play* As that sweetest voice catne 
from the bosom of the old man, where the singer lay 
in affection ; and blended with his own so tremulousy 
nevei* had 1 feit so affectingly brought before me the 
beginning and the end of life, the cradle and the 
grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was Ofi^ned, 
and a tail fine-looking man entered, but with a low- 
ering and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, id 
misery, and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and awe* 
struck by the melancholy and dirge-like music, he sat 
down on a chair — ^and looked with a ghastly (ace to- 
wards his father's death-bed. When the psalm ceased, 
the Elder said with a solemn voice, '^ My son-— thou 
art come in time to receive thy father's blessing. May 
the remembrance of what will happen in this room, 
before the morning again shine over ^be Hasel-Glen, 
win thee from the error of thy ways. Thou art here 
to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour, 
whom thou hast forgotten." 

The Minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance, on the young man, who 
had not recovered his speech, and said, " William ! for 
three years past your shadow has not darkened the 
door of the house of God. They who fear not the 
thunder, may tremble at the still small voice— now is 
the hour for repentance — ^that your father's spirit may 
carry up to Heaven tidings of a contrite soul saved 
from the company of sinners ?" 

The young man with much effort, advanced to the 
bed-side, and at last found voice tb say, ^' Father — 1 
-am not without the affections of nature — and I hurri- 
ed home^oon as I heard thtft the minister had been 
seen riding towards our house. I hope that you will 
yet recover — and if ever I have made you unhappy, I 
ask your forgiveness — ^for though I may not thkik as 
rotj do on matters of religion, I have a human hearts 
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FaOier! I may havebeenaiikiiid,batlain notcruei. 
I askjoor forgi veoess.'' 

" dome nearer to me, William ; kneel down by the 
bed-side, and let my hand find the head of my belov- 
ed son — ^for blindness is coming fast upon me. Thou 
wert my first-bom, and thou art my only living son. 
AH thy brothers and sisters are lying in the church- 
yard, beside her whose sweet face thine own, William, 
did once so much resemble. Long wert thou the Joy. 
Uie pride of my soul — ay, too much the pride, for 
there was not in all the parish such a man, such a son, 
as my own William. If thy heart has sinWft^en ~^ 
changed, God may inspire it again with right thoughts. 
Could I die for thy sake — could I purchase thy salva- 
tion with the outpouring of thy father's blood — but 
this the Son of God has done for thee, who hast denied 
him ! I have sorely wept for thee — ^ay, William, when 
. there was none near me-^even as David wept for 
Absalom — for thee, my son, my son !" 

A long deep groan was the only reply ; but the whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed ; and it was 
easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, his remorse, 
and his despair. The Pastor said, with a sterol r 
voice, and austerer countenance than were natural to 
him, '' Know you whose hand is now lying on your 
rebellious head ? But what signifies the word father 
to him who has denied God, the Father of us all ?'" 
^' Oh ! press him not so hardly,'' said the weeping 
* wife, coming forward from a dark corner of the room, 
where she had tried to conceal herself in grief, fear, 
and shame ; '^ spare, oh ! spare my husband — he has 
ever been kind to me ;" and viiih that she knelt down 
beside him, with her long, soft, white arms mournfully 
and affectionately 4aid across his neck, ^^ Go thou, 
likewise, my sweet little Jamie," said the Eider, ^^ go 
even out of my bosom,, and ,kn^el down b(sside thy 
father and thy mother, so that I may bless you all at 
once, and with one yearning prayer." The child did 
as that solemn voice commanded, and knelt down 
somewhat timidly by his fiatther's side ; nor did that 

10 
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Qnbappy man dedtDe encircling with his arm the child 
too much neglected, bat still aear to him as his owd 
blood, in spite of the deadening and debasing inflilience 
of infidelity. 

^^ Put the word of God into the hands of my son, 
«and let him read aloud to his dying fother the 25tby 
26 thy and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John/' The Pastor went up 
to the kneeiers, and, with a voice of pity, condolence, 
and pardon, said, '* There was a time when none, 
William, could read the Scriptures better than couldst 
thou — can it be that the son of my friend hath foigot* 
ten the lessons of bis youth ?" He had not forgotten 
tbem-*there was no need for the repentant sinner to 
lift his eyes from th^ bed-side. The sacred stream of 
the Gospel had worn a channel in his heart, and the 
waters were again flowing. With a choked voice he 
said, " Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall be live : And Whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in me, shall never die. Believest thou this ? 
She saith unto him. Yea, Lbrdtf I beUeve that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come 
into the world." 

" That is not an unbeliever's voice," said th6 dying 
man triumphantly ; nor, William,>hast thou an unbe* 
liever's heart. Say that thou believest in what thou 
hast now read, and thy father will die happy !" "I 
do believe ; and as thou foi^vest me, so may I be for* 
given by my Father who is in heaven." 

The Elder seemed like a man suddenly inspired 
with a new life. Hit faded eyes kindled — his pale 
cheeks glowed — his palsied hands seemed to wax 
strong — and his voice was clear as that of manhood in 
its prime. '^ Into thy hands, O God, I commit my 
spirit." — And so saying, he gently sunk back on his 
pillow ; and I thought I beard a sigh. There was 
then a long deep silence, and the father, and mother, 
and child, rose from their knees. .The eyes of us all 
were turned towards the white placid face of the Fi- 
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gure now stretched in everlasting rest ; and without 
kunentations, save the silent lamentations of the re- 
signed soul, we^stood around the Death*bed of tiii: 
Elder. 



THE ELDER'S FUNERAL. 



How beautiful to the eye and to the heart rise up, 
in a pastoral region, the green silent hills from the 
dissolving snow*wreaths that yet linger at their feet ! 
A few warm sunny days, and a ^ew breezy and melt- 
ing nights, have seemed to create the sweet season of 
spring out of the winter's bleakest desolation. We 
can scarcely believe that such brightness of verdure 
could have been shrouded in the snow, blending itself, 
as it now does, so vividly with the deep blue of hea- 
ven. With the revival of nature our own souls feel 
restored. Happiness becomes milder— meeker — and 
richer in pensive thought ; while sorrow catches a 
faint tinge of joy, and reposes itself on the quietness 
of earth's opening breast. Then is youth rejoicing- 
manhood sedate-^and old age resigned. The child 
shakes his golden curls in his glee— be of riper life 
hails the coming year with temperate exultation, an4 
the eye that has been touched with dimness, in the 
general spirit of dehght, foi^ets or fear^ not the sha- 
dows of the grave. 

On such a vernal day as this did we, who had visit- 
ed the elder on his death-bed, walk together to his 
house in the Hazel-Glen, to accompany his body to 
the place of burial. On the night he died it seemed^ 
to be the dead of Winter. On the day he was buried 
it seemed to be the birth of Spring. The old Pastor 
and I were alcme for a while as we pursued our i(^tk 
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Up the glea, hj the banks of the little barn. It had 
cleared itself off from the melted snow, and ran so 
pell acid a race, that « very stone and pebble was visi- 
ble in its yellow channeh The willows, the alders, 
and the birches, the fairest and the earliest of our na« 
tive hill trees, seemed almost tinged with a verdant 
light, as if they were budding ; and beneath them, here 
and there, peeped out, as in the pleasure of new exist- 
ence, the primrose, lonely or in little families and flocks. 
The bee had not yet ventured toleq^vehis cell, yet the 
flowers reminded one of his murmur. A few insects 
were dancing in the air, and here and there some little 
moorland bird, touched at the heart with the warm 
sunny change, was piping his love-sweet song among 
the braes. It was just such a day as a grave medita- . 
tive man, like him we were about to inter, woqld have 
chosen to walk over his farm in religious contentment 
with his lot. That was the thought that entered the 
Pastor's heart,as we paused to enjoy one brighter gleam 
of the sun in a little meadow-field of peculiar beauty. 

'* This is the last day of the week — and on that day 
often did the Elder walk through this little happy 
kingdom of his own, with some of his grandchildren 
beside and around him, and often his Bible in his hand. 
It is, you feel, a solitary place — all the vale is one se- 
clusion — and often have its quiet bounds been a place 
of undisturbed meditation and prayer." 

We now came in sight of the cottage, and beyond 
it the terioiination of the glen. There the high hills 
came sloping gently down ; and a little waterfall, in 
the distance, gave animation to a scene of perfect re- 
pose. We were now joined by various small parties 
coming to the funeral through openings among the 
bills; all sedate, but none sad, and every greeting was 
that of kindness and peace. The Elder bad died fnll 
of years ; and there was no need why any out of his 
own household should weep. A long life, of piety^had 
been beautifully closed; and, therefore,.we, were all 
going to commit the body, to the eartbt assured, as &r 
as human beings nsay be so assuredi that thc^ 900I was 



in heayen* As the party increased on oar approach 
to the hoase, there was even cheerfulness among U8» 
We spoke of the early and bright promise of Spring 
* ^— of the sorrows and the joys of other fiimilies-— * 
of marriages and births — of the new schoolmaster-^ 
of to-morrow's Sabbath. There was no topic of which 
on any common occasion, it might have been fitting 
to speak, that did not now perhaps occupy for a few 
moments, some one or other of the group, till we 
found ourselves ascending the green sward before the 
cottage, and stood below the bare branches of the 
sycamores. Then we were all silent, and after a 
short pause, reverently entered into the house of 
death. 

At the door the son received us with a calm, hum- 
ble, and untroubled face ; and in his manner towards 
the Old Minister, there was something that could not 
be misunderstood, expressing penitence, gratitude, 
and resignation. We all sat down in the large kit- 
chen ; and the son decently received each person at 
the door, and showed him to his plaee. There were 
some old gray heads — more becoming gray — ^and ma- 
ny brifi^ht in manhood and youth. But the same solemn 
hush was over* them all ; and they sat all bound to- 
gether in one unitir^ and assimilating spirit of devo- 
tion and (kith. Wine and bread was to be sent round 
-—but the son looked to the old Minister, who rose, 
lifted up his withered hand, and began a blessing and 
a prayer. 

There was so much composure and stillness in the 
old man's attitude, and something so affecting in his 
voice, tremulous and broken^ not in grief but age, 
that no sooner had he begun to pray, than every heart 
and every breath at once were hushed. All stood mo- 
tionless, nor could one eye abstain from that placid 
and patriarchal countenance, with its closed eyes, 
and long silvery hair. There was nothing sad in his 
words, but they were all humble and solemn, and at 
times even joyful in the kindling spirit of piiety and 
faith. He spoke of the dead man's goodness as impe^^ 
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feet in the eyes of his Great Jod^e, bat socb, as we 
were taught, might lead, through intercessioD, to the 
kingdom of heaven; Might the blessing of God, he 
prayed, which had so long rested on the head now cof- - 
fined, not forsake that of him who was now. to be 
the father of this house. There was more*— more joy, 
wc were told, in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance. Fervently, too, and tenderly, did the 
old roan pray for her, in her silent chamber, who bad 
lost so kind a parent, and for all the little children 
round her knees. Nor did he end his prayer without 
some allusion to his own gray hairs, and to the ap» 
proaching day on which ipany present -would attend 
his burial. 

Just as he ceased to speak, one solitary stifled sob 
was heard, and all eyes turned kindly round to a little 
boy who was standing by the side of the Elder's Son. 
Restored once, more to his own father's love, his heart 
had been insensibly filled with peace since the old 
man's death. . The returning tenderness of the living 
came in place of that of the dead, and the child yearn- 
ed towards his father now with a stronger affection, re* 
lieved at last from all his fear. . He had been suffered 
to sit an. hour each day beside the bed on which his 
grandfather lay shrouded, and he had got reconciled to 
the cold, but silent and happy look&of death. HU mo- 
ther and his Bible told him to obey God without repin* 
ing in all things ; and the child did so with perfect sim- 
plicity. One sob had found its way at the close of 
that pathetic prayer; but the tears that bathed his glist- 
ening cheeks were far different from those that, on the 
day and night of his grandfather's decease, had burst 
. from the agony of a breaking heart. The old Minis- 
ter laid his hand silently upon his golden head^ — ^there 
was a momentary murmur of kindness and pity over 
the room — ^the child was pacified — and again all was 
repose and peace. 

. A sober voice said that all was ready, and the son 
and the minister led the way reverently out into the 
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6peii air. The bier stood before the door, and was 
lifted slowly up with its sable pall. Silently each 
mourner took his place. The sun was shining plea- 
santly, and a gentle breeze passing through the syca- 
more, shook down the glittering rain-drops upon the 
funeral velvet. The small procession, with an instinc- 
tive spirit, beean to move along ; and 1 cast up my 
eyes to take a farewell look of that beautiful dwelling, 
DOW finally left by him who so long had blessed it, I 
saw at the half open lattice of the little bed-room win- 
dow above, the pale weeping face of that stainless ma- 
tron, who was taking her last passionate farewell of 
the mortal remains of her father, now slowly receding 
from her to the quiet field of graves. 

We proceeded along the edges of the hills, and along 
the meadow fields, crossed the old wooden bridge over 
the burn, now widening in its course to the plain, and 
in an hour of pensive silence, or pleasant talk we found 
ourselves entering, in a closer body, the little gate- 
way of the churchyard. To the tolling of the bell 
we moved across the green mounds, and arranged 
ourselves, according to the plan and order which our 
feeling su^ested, around the bier and its natural 
supporters. There was no delay. In a few minutes 
the Elder was laid among the mould of his forefathers, 
in their long ago chosen spot of rest. One by one 
the people dropt away, and none were left by the new- 
made grave but the Son and his little Boy, the Pas- 
tor and myself. As yet nothing was said, and in that 
pause I looked around me, over the sweet burial- 
ground. 

Each tombstone and grave over which I had often 
walked in boyhood, arose in my memory, as I looked 
steadfastly upon their long-forgotten inscriptions ; and 
many had since then been erected. The whole cha- 
racter of the place was still simple and unostentatious, 
but from the abodes of the dead, 1 could see that there 
had been an improvement in the condition of the liv« 
ing. There was a taste visible in their decorations, 
not without much of native feeling, and occasionally 
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something even of native grace. If there was any 
other inscription than the name and age of the poor 
inhabitants below, it was in general some short text 
of Scripture ; for it is most pleasant and soothing to 
the pious mind, when bereaved of friends, to com- 
memorate them on earth by some toiiching expression 
taken from that book, which reveals to them a life in 
Heaven. 

There is a sort of gradation, a scale ofjforgetfulness, 
in a country churchyard, where the processes of na* 
ture are suffered to go on over the green place of bu- 
rial, that is extremely affecting in the contemplation. 
The soul goes from the grave just covered up te that 
which seems scarcely joined together, on and onto 
those folded and bound by the undisturbed verdure of 
many, many unremembered years. It then glidi^ at 
last into nooks and corners where the ground seems 
perfectly calm and waveless, utter oblivion having 
smoothed the earth over the long mouldered bones* 
Tombstones on which the inscriptions are hidden in 
green obliteration, or that are mouldering, or falling 
to a side, are close to others which last week were 
brushed by the chisel : — constant renovation and cout- 
stant decay — ^vain attempts to adhere to memory — 
and oblivion, now baffled and now triumphant, smiling 
among all the memorials of human affection, as they 
keep continually crumbling away into the world of 
undistinguishable dust and ashes. 

The churchyard to the inhabitants of'a rural parish, 
is the place to which, as they grow older, all their 
thoughts and feelings turn. The young take a look of 
it every Sabbath-day, not always perhaps a careless 
look, but carry away from it, unconsciously, many 
salutary impressions. What is more pleasant than the 
meeting of a rural congregation in the churchyard be^ 
fore the minister appears ? What is there to shudder 
at in lying down, sooner or later, in such a peaceful and 
sacred place, to be spoken of frequently on Sabbath 
among the groups of which we used to be one, and 
our burial-spot to be visited, at such times^ as long 
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as there remains on earth anj one to whom our face 
was dear ! To those who mix in the strife and dangers 
of the world, the place is felt to be uncertain wherein 
they may finally lie at rest. The soldier — ^the sailor 
— ^the traveller, can only see some dim grave dug for 
him, when he dies, in some place obscure — nameless 
— and unfixed to imagination. All he feels is that his 
burial will be — on earth— -or in the sea. But the peace- 
ful dwellers who cultivate their paternal acres, or till- 
ing at least the same spot of soil, shift only from a cot- 
tage on the hillside to one on the plain, still within the 
bounds of one quiet parish, — they look to lay their 
bones at last in the burial-place of the kirk in which 
they were baptized, and with them it almost literally 
is but a step from the cradle to the grave. 

Such were the thoughts that calmly followed each 
other in my reverie, as 1 stood beside the Elder'sgrave, 
and the trodden grass was again lifting up its blades 
from the pressure of many feet, now all — ^but a few 
— departed. What a simple burial had it been ! Dust 
was consigned to dust — -no more. Bare, naked, simple^ 
and austere^ is in Scotland the service of the grave. 
It is left to the soul itself to consecrate, by its passion, 
the mould over which tears, but no words, are poured. 
Surely there is a beauty in this ; for the heart is left 
unto its own sorrow, — according as it is a friend — a 
brother — a parent — or a child, thatis covered up from 
our eyes. Yet call not other rites, however different 
from this, less beautiful or pathetic. For willingly 
does the soul connect its grief with any consecrated 
ritual of the dead. Sound or silence — music — ^hymns 
— ^psalms — sable garments or raiment white as snow, 
all become holy symbols of the soul's affection ; nor is 
it for any man to say which is the most natural, 
which is the best of the thousand shows and expres- 
sions, and testimonies of sorrow, resignation, and love, 
by which mortal beings would seek to' express their 
souls when one of their brethren has returned to bis 
parent dust. 

My mind was recalled from all these sad yet notuu- 
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pleasant fancies by a deep groan, and I beheld the El- 
der^s son fling himself down lipon the grave, and kiss 
it passionately, imploring pardon from God. ^' I dis* 
tressed my tather^s heart in his old age — I repented 
—-and received thy forgiveness even on thy death- 
bed ! But how may I be assured that God will foipve 
me for having so sinned against my old gray-headed 
father, when his limbs were weak and his eyesight 
dim!" The old Minister stood at the head of the 
grave, without speaking a word, with his solemn and 
pitiful eyes fixeid upon the prostrate and contrite man* 
liis sin had been great, and tears that till now had, 
on this day at least been compressed within his heart 
by the presence of so many ot his friends, now poured 
down upon the sod as if they would have found their 
way to the very body of his father. Neither of us of- 
fered to lift him up, for we felt awed by the rueful pas- 
sion of his love, his remorse, and his penitence ; and 
nature, we felt, ought to have her way. " Fear not, 
my son" — ^at length said the old man, in a gentle voice 
— '^ fear not, my son, but that you are already foi^ven, . 
Dost thou not feel pardon within thy contrite spirit ?" 
He rose up from his knees with a faint smile, while the 
Minister, with his white head yet uncovered, held his 
bands over him as in benediction ; and that beautiful 
and loving child, who had been standing in a fit of 
weeping terror at his father's agony, now came up to 
him, and kissed his cheek, holding in his little hand 
a few faded primroses which he had unconsciously 

Sthered together as they lay on the turf of his grand- 
ther's grave. 
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The Kirk of Auchindown staDds, with its Banal- 
ground, on a little green hill, surrounded by an irre- 
galar and stra^ling village, or rather about an hun- 
dred hamlets clustering round it, with their fields and 
gardens* A few of these gardens eome close up to 
the charchyard wall, and in Spring;*time, many of the 
fruit-trees hang rich and beautiful over the adjacent 
graves. The voices and the laughter of the children 
at play on the green before the parish-school, or their 
composed murmur when at their various lessons toge- 
ther in the room, may be distinctly heard all over the 
burial-ground— Hso may the song of the maidens going 
to the well ; while all ,around, the singing of birds is 
thick and hurried ; and a small rivulet, as if brought 
there to be an emblem of passing time, glides away 
beneath the mossy wall, murmuring continually a 
dreamlike tune round the dwellings of the dead. 

In the quiet of the evening, after the Elder's Fune- 
ral, my venerable friend and father took me with him 
into the churchyard. We walked to the eastern cor- 
ner, where^ as we approached, I saw a Monument 
standing almost by itself, and even at that distance^ 
appearing to be of a somewhat different character from 
any other over all the burial-ground. And now we 
^tood close to, and before it. 

It was a low Monument, of the purest white mar- 
ble, simple, but perfectly elegant and graceful withal, 
and upon its unadorned slab lay the sculptured images 
of two Children asleep in each other's arms. All 
round it was a small piece of greenest ground, with- 
out the protection of any rail, but obviously belonging 
to the Monument. It shone, without offending them> 
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among tbe simpler or ruder borial-beds round about 
it, and although the costliness of the materials, the 
affecting beauty of the design, and the delicacy of its 
execution, all showed that there slept the ofispring 
neither of the poor nor low in life, yet so meekly and 
sadly did it lift up its unstained little walls, and so 
well did its unusual elegance meet and blend with the 
character of tbe common tombs, that no heart could 
see it without sympathy, and without owning that it 
was a pathetic ornament of a place filled with the ru- 
der memorials of the very humblest dead. 

'' There lie two of the sweetest Children,'' said the 
old Man, that ever delighted a mother's soul — two 
English boys-^scions of a noble stem. They were of 
a decayed family of high lineage y and had they died 
in their own country a hundred years ago, they would 
have been let down into a vault with all the pomp of 
religion. Methinks, fair flowers, they are now sleep- 
ing as meetly here. 

^' Six years ago I was an old man, and wished to 
have silence and stillness in my house, that my com- 
munion with Him before whom I expected every day 
to be called might be undisturbed. Accordingly my 
Manse, that used to ring with boyish glee, was now 
quiet ; when a lady, elegant, graceful, beautiful, young, 
and a widow, came to my dwelling, and her soft, 
sweet, silver voice told me that she was from England. 
She was the relict of an officer slain in war, and hav- 
ing beard a dear friend of her husband's, who had 
lived in my house, speak of his happy and innocent 
time here, she earnestly requested me to receive be- 
neath my roof her two sons. She herself lived with 
the bed-ridden mother of her dead husband ; and an- 
xious for the growing minds of her boys, she sought 
to commit them for a short time to my care. They 
and their mother soon won an old man's heart, and I 
could say nothing in opposition to her request but that 
I was upwards of threescore and ten years. But J 
am living still — and that is their Monument." 

We sat down at theSe words, on the sloping bead- 
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stone or a grave just opposite to ttus little beaiitl^I 
slracture, and, without entreaty, and as if to bring 
back upon his beaK the delight of old tender renietn*^ 
brances, the renerable man continued fervently tihis 
to speak. 

" The ladj left them with me in the Manse-— €are- 
]j die two most beautiful and engaging creatures that 
ever died in youth* They were twins. Like were 
they unto each other, as two bright-plumaged doves 
of otie colour, or two flowers with the same blossom 
and the same leaves. They were dressed alike, and 
whatever they wore, in that did they seem more espe- 
cially beautiful. Their hair was the same, a brieht 
auburn — their voices were as one — so that the twins 
were inseparable in my love, whether I beheld them, 
or my dim eyes were closed. From the first hour 
they were left alone with me, and without their mo- 
ther, in the Manse, did I begin to love them, nor were 
they slow in returning an old man'^ affection. They 
stole up to my side, and submitted their smooth, glossy, 
leaning beads to my withered^ and trembling hand, 
nor for awhile could I tell, as the kweet beings came 
gliding gladsomely near me, which was Edward and 
which was Henry ; and often did they, in loving 
playfulness, try to deceive my loving heart. But they 
could not deffaud each other of their tenderness ; for 
whatever the one received, that was ready to be be- 
stowed upon the other. To love the one more than 
the other was impossible. 

'^ Sweet creatures ! it was not long before I learned 
to distinguish them. That which seemed to me, at 
, first, so perfectly the same, soon unfolded itself out in- 
to many delightful varieties, andihen I wondered how 
I ever could have mistaken them for one another, 
Difierent shadows played upon their hair ; that of the 
one being silky and smooth, and of the other slightly 
curled- at the edges, and clustering thickly when he 
flung his locks back in playfulness or joy. His eyes, 
though of a hazel-hue like that of his brother, were 
considerably lighter, and a smite seemed iQk^\\N^>Xv«t^.^ 

H 
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^AH^^se ^f tba father seeoied almost dark, and fitter 
fotiheffnki of tears. Dimples marked the cheeks of 
theoney-bttt :tboee of the other were papier and smooth. 
Ti^ir'fToices tOiQ, when I listened to them, and knew 
their character, had a faint fluctuating difference of in* 
fl^i^tkui'i^dtOQe^^like the same instrument blown np- 
•n trkhfa? s^mewbat stronger or weaker breath. Their 
i^#^y liHdgh grew to be different unto my ear — that of 
ttiQOnQ Seer and m^^e freqqent, that of the other 
mild in its utmost glee. And they had not be^n^manj 
#^y^ in ttieManste? before I knew in a moment, dim as 
m^*^y9S^j¥id4ong been, the soft, timid, stealing step 
ef Sdward, from the dancing and fearless motion of 
fl^ory Howard." 

tH^re the old man paused, not as it seemed from any 
fa.ti^tjo in speaking so long, but as if tq indulge more 
profoiliidly in Jlis remembrance of the children whom 
hehad so /tenderly loved. He fixed his dim eyes on 
their scqlptu red images with as fond an expression, as 
if tliey had been alive, and had lain down there to sleep 
-^and when, without looking on me whom he felt to 
have been listeniag with quiet attention, be again began 
to sp^ak) it was partly to tell me the tale of these fair 
sleepers, and partly to give vent to his loving grief. 

'^A11 strangers, even many who thought they knew 
them well, were pleasantly perplexed with the faces 
and figures of the bright English Twins. The poor 
beggafs, as they went their rounds, blessed them, 
without knowing whether it was Edward or Henry 
that had bestowed his alms. The mother of the cot- 
tage children with whom they played, confused their 
images in her loviog heart, as she named them in her 
prayers. When only one was present, it gave a start 
of strange delight to them who did not know the 
Ttfins, to sec another creature so beautifully the same 
c<Hite gliding in upon them, and join his brother in a 
shure of their suddenly bestowed afiection. 

" Tb^y sQon came to love, with all iheir heart?, 
the place wherein they had their new habitation. 
Jfo/ jUven in their own rxiqrry England had their 
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young eyes ever seen briffhtergreenfieMa;— trees 
rapre umbragemift — or, perhaps, eren- rural j^rdens 
more flowery and blossoming, than those of tbra- Scot- 
tish village. They had lived, indeed, mostly* in a 
town ; and, in the midst of the freshness and balmi* 
ness of the conntry, they became happier and - more 
gleesome — ^it was said by many, even moref beauttftil. 
The affectionate creatnres did not forget their motiien 
Alternately did they write to her every wcek^and 
every week did oneor other receive from her a letter, 
in which the sweetest maternal feelings were traced in 
small delicate lines, that bespoke the hand of an ae* 
complished lady, llieir education had not been ne- 
glected; tod they learnt every thing they were 
taught with a surprising quickness and docility — alike 
amiable and intelligent. Morning and evenine, too, 
did they kneel down with clasped bands^ — ^these lovely 
Twins — even at my feet, and resting on my knees; 
and melodiously did they murmur together the hymns 
which their mother bad taught them, and passages se* 
lected from the Scriptures, — many of which are tn the 
affecting, beautiful, and sublime ritaal of the English 
Church* And always, the last thing they did, before 
going to sleep in each other's arms, was to look at 
their mother's picture, and to kiss it with fond kisses,^ 
and many an endearing name," 

Just then, two birds alighted softly on the white 
marble monument, and began to trim their* plumes, 
they were doves from their nest in the belfry of the 
spire from which a low, deep, plaintive murmuring 
was now heard to come, deepening the profound st-' 
lence of the burial-ground* 1 be two bright birds 
walked about for a iew minutes round the images of 
the children, or stood quietly at their feet; and then, 
clapping their wings, flew up and disappeared* The 
incident, though, at any other time, common and un*> 
interesting, had a strange effect upon my heart now, 
and seemed dinily emblematic of the innocence and 
beauty of the inhabitants of that tomb, and oftbe 
flight of their sinless souls to heaven. 
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^^ One evening in earijr Aiitamn, (they b^d been 
with me from the middle of May,) Edward the elder, 
complained, on going to bed, of a sore throat, and I 
proposed that bis brother should sleep in another bed« 
J saw them myself, accordingly, in sep^te places of 
repose* But on coing, about an hour afterward^ into 
their room, there Ifouod them locked, as usuaJ, iu each 
other's arms-^face to face — ^and their innocent breath 
mingling from lips that nearly touched. I could not 
find hei^rt to separate them, nor could I have done soj K^ 
without awakening Edward. H is cheeks were red an^ 
flushed, and his sleep broken and full of starts. Ear\f 
in the momii^ I was at their bedside. Henry w^ 
lying apart from his brother, looking at him with a 
tearful face, and his little arm laid so as to touch bis 
bosom. Edward was unable to rfse — his throat was 
painful, his pulse high, and his heart sick. Before eve- 
ning he became slightly delirious, and his illness was 
evidently a fever of a dangerous and malignant kind. 
He was, I told you, a bold and gladsome child, when 
not at his tasks, dancing . and singing almost every 
hour; but the fever quickly subdued his spirit, the 
shivering fits made him weep and wail, and rueful in- 
deed was the change which a single night and day had 
broi^ht forth. 

^^ His brother seemed to be afraid more than chil- 
dren usually are of sickness, which they are always 
slow to link with the thought of death. But he told 
me, weeping, that his eldest brother had died of a i/e- 
ver, and that his mother was always alarmed about 
that disease. '^ Did I think,'' asked he, with wild 
eyes, and a palpitating heart, '^ did I think that Ed- 
ward waft^oing to die ?" I looked at the affectionate 
child, mnd taking him to my bosom, I felt that his own 
blood was beating but too quickly, and that fatal had 
been that night's sleeping embrace in his brother^s bor 
som. The fever had tainted his sweet veins abo-^ 
and I bad soon to lay bim shivering on his bed. In 
another day he too was delirious — and too plainly 
chasing bis brother into Uiq ^vaive. 
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^* Never in the pweit hours of their healthfol hap* 
pmess had their kinocenl natures seemed to o^e more 
beautifal than now in their delirium. As itiiicrea3ed) 
all vague fears of dying left their souls^ and they kept 
talking as if to each othet^of every thing here or in £ng» 
knd that w9lb pleasant and interesting. New and then 
ibey murmured the names of persons ol whom 1 bad 
not formerly heard them speak — ffiends who had 
been kind to tbem before '1 had known of their exist- 
ence, and servants in their mothqr^s or their -father's 
household. Of their iSbther they spoke to themselves, 
though necessarily kept apart^ almost in the very same 
words, expecting a visit from her at the Aianse, and 
then putting out their little hands^ to embrace her* 
AU their innocent plays were acted over and over 
again on the bed of death. They were looking into 
the nests of the little singing birds, which they never 
injured^ in the hedgerows and the woods. And the 
last intelligible words that 1 heard Edward utter were 
these— *• Let us go, brother,, to the churchyard, and 
lie down on tbedai^iis among the litlJe green mounds I '^ 

^^ They both died within an hour of each other. I 
lifted up Henry, when I saw he too was dead, and 
laid him down" be^de his brother. There lay the 
Twins, and bad their raotlier at that hour come into 
the room she would have been thankful to see that 
sight, for she would have thought that her children 
were in a calm and refreshing sleep !" 

JVfy eyes were fixed upon the sculpkured images of 
the dead — lying side by side, with their faces up to 
heaven, their little hands foldedas- i»prayer upon their 
bosoms, and their eyelids closed. The old man drew 
a sigh almost like asob<» and wept. They had been 
intrusted to his care — they bad come smiling from an- 
other land^— for one- summer they were happy — ^and 
then disappeared, like the other fading flowers, from 
the earth. I wished that the old man would cease 
his touching narrative — both for his sake and my own. 
So I rose, and walked up qdite ctosQ to iVv^ ^V^^\x> 
meaty inspecting the spirit of its deai|tci^ ^u^ xn^^^ 

11* 
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the finifb of its execotion* But be called me to him, 
and requeitiog me to resume my seat beside him ob 
the grave stoue, he thus coiitioued« 

^M had written to their mother in Ef^land that her 
children were in extreme danger* but it was not pos- 
sible that she could arrive in time to see tbem die, not 
even to see tbem buried* Decay was fast preying up- 
on them, and the beauty of death was beginning to 
disappear. So we could not wait the arrival of their 
mother, and their grave was jpnade. Even the old 
gray-headed sexton wept, for hi this case of mortalitj 
there was something to break in upon the ordinary t^ 
nor of his thoughts, and to stir up in his heart feelings 
that he could not have known existed there. There 
was sadness indeed over all the parish for the fair Eng- 
lish Twins, who had come to live in the manse after 
all the other boys had left; it, and who, as they were 
the last, so were they the loveliest of all my flock* The 
very sound or accent of their southern voice8,$o pretty 
and engaging to our ears in the simplicity of childhood, 
had won many a heart, and touched, too* the im^na- 
tions of many with a new delight ; and therefore, on 
the morning when they were buried, it may be said 
there was here a fest day of grief. 

*' The d<&ad children were English — in England bad 
all their ancestors been born ; and I knew, from the 
little 1 had seen of the mother, that though she had 
brought her mind to confide her children to the care 
of a Scottish Minister in their tender infancy, she was 
attached truly and deeply to the ordinances of her 
own Church. I felt that it would be accordant with 
her feelings, and that afterward she would have satis- 
faction, in the thought, that they should' be buried ac- 
cording to the form of the English fuaeral-eervice. I 
communicated this wish to an Episcopalian Clergyman 
in the City, and ho came to my house. He arranged 
the funeral, as far as possible in the circumstances, ac- 
cording to that service ; and altho^h, no doubt, there 
i^as a leeWng of curiosity mingled in manf minds with 
ibe teaderaess and awe wh*iQVil\xBLV\wc\v\^%^\\4%^\^mv. 
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ceremonial awakened, yet it was witnessed, not only 
without any feelings of repugnance or scorn, but, I 
may in truth say, with a rational sympathy, and with 
all the devout emotions embodied in language so scripr 
tural and true to nature. 

. "The bier was carried slowly aloft upon men^s 
shoulders, towards the churchyard gate. I myself 
walked at their little heads. Some of the neighboi;ur- 
ing gentry^— my own domestics — a few neighbours — 
and some of the school-children, formed the proces* 
$ion* The latter, walking before the coffin, continued 
singing a funeral psalm all the way till we reached the 
churchyard -gate. It was a stiH j?entle autumnal day, 
and now and then a withered leaf came Tustling across 
the path of the weeping choristers. To us, to whom 
that dii^e-like strain was new, all seemed like a pen- 
sive, and mournful, and holy dream. 

^^ The clei^yman met the bier at the gate, and pre- 
ceded it into the Kirk. It was then laid down — ^^and 
while all knelt — I keeping my place at the heads of 
the sweet boys — ^he read, beautifully, afiectingly, and 
solemnly,-— a portion of the funeral service. The 
children had been beloved and admired, while alive, 
as the English Twins, and so had they always bjeen 
called ; and that feeling of their having belonged, as 
it were, to another country, not only justified but made 
pathetic to all now assembled upon their knees, the 
ritual employed by that Church, to which they, and 
their parents, and all their ancestors, had belonged. 
A sighing— -and a sobbing too, was heard over the 
silence of my Kirk, when the clergyman repeated 
these words, ^* As soon as thou scatterest them, they 
are even as a sleep, and fade away suddenly like the 
grass. 

*^ In the morning it is green and groweth up ^ but 
in the evening it is cut down, .dried up, and wither^ 
ed." 

While the old man was thus describing their burial, 
the clock in the steeple struck, and he paused ^\s\q- 
meat At tb^ solemn sound. Soon aa \t bsL^ %\^\9Vj V^X^ 
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the hour of advancing everting, be arose from the 
grave-stone^ as if his mind sought a relief from the 
weight of tenderness, in a change of boditj positions 
We stood together (aciog the .little noonament — and 
his narrative was soon brought to a clos^. 

" We were now all collected together round the 
grave. The silence of yestcrdaj, at the Elder's Fu- 
neral, was it not felt by you to be agreeable to all^ 
our natural feelings ? So were the words which were 
now spoken over these children. The whole cece'* 
mony was di&rent, but it touched the very same feeJ* 
ings in our hearts* It lent an expression, to what, in 
that other case, was willing to be silent* There was a 
sweet, a sad, and a mournful consistency in the ritual 
of death, from the moment we receded from the door 
of the Manse, accompanied by the music of that dirge 
sung by the clear tremulous voices of the young and 
innocent, till we entered the Kirk with the comn to 
the sound of the priest's chanted verses from Job and 
St. John, during the time when we knelt round the 
dead children in the House of God, also during our 
procession thence to the grave-side^ still attended with 

' i^hanting, or reciting, or responding voices; and, 
finally, at the moment of dropping of a piece of earth 
upon the coffin, (it was from my own hand,) while the 
priosl said, '' We commit their bodies to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dast, in sure and • 
oertain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

" Next day their mother arrived at the Manse. She 
knew, before she came, that her childfen were dead 
and buried. It is true that she wept ; and at the first 
sight of their grave, far they botjh lay in one coffin, 
her grief was passionate and bitter. But that fit soon 
passed away. Her tears were tears of pity for them, 
but as for herself, she hoped that she was soon to see 
them in Heaven. Her face pale, yet flushed — ha' 
eyes hollow, 3'et briglit, and a general languor and 
lassitude over her whole frame, all told that she was 

in tt^4} first staige of a tonsavn^Vvou. '5\\v.%^^V\\^^ 
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and was happy. But other duties called her back to 
England, for the short remainder of her life. She 
herself drew the design of that Monument with her 
own hand, and left it with me when she went awaj. 
I soon heard of her death. Her husband lies buried 
near Grenada, in Spain ; she lies in the chancel of the 
Cathedral of Salisbury, in England; and there sleep 
her twins in the little burial-ground of Auchindown, 
a Scottish Parish. 
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The vernal weather, that had come so early in the 
year, as to induce a fear that it would not be lasting, 
seemed, contrary to that foreboding of change, to be* 
come every day more mild and genial ; and the spirit 
of beauty, that had at first ventured out over the bo-» 
som of the earth with timid footsteps, was now blend* 
ing itself more boldly with the deep verdure of the 
ground, and the life of the budding trees. Something 
in the air, and in the great, wide, blue, bending arch 
of the unclouded sky, called upon the heart to come 
forth from the seclusion of parlour or study, and par- 
take of the cheerfulness of nature. 

We had made some short excursions together up the 
lonely glens, and over the moors, and also through the 
more thickly inhabited field-farms of his parish, and 
now the old Minister proposed that we should pay a 
visit to a solitary hut iwar the head of a dell, which, 
although not very remote from the Manse, we had not 
yet seen. And I was anxious that we should do so, 
as, from, his Conversation, I understood that we should' 
see there a family — ^if so a widow and her one son 
could hib called — that would repay us by the interest 
we could not fail to feefin their characteti for the 
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thxi^e &hdtoir,spent on reaching their secladed and 
guarded dwelling. 

*' The poor widow woman," said the minister^ 

who Kves in (he hut called Braehead, has as noble a 

soul as ever tenanted a human bosom. One earthly 

hope alone has she now — but I fear it never will be 

fulfilled. She is the widow of a common cottar who 

lived and died in the hut which she and her son now 

inhabit. Her husband was a man of little education, 

but intelligent, even ingenious, simple, laborious, and 

pious. His duties lay all within a narrow circle, and 

his temptations, it may be said, w<^re few. Such as 

they were, he discharged the one and withstood the 

other. Nor is there any reason to thkik, that, had 

they both been greater, he would have been found 

wanting. He was contented with meal and water all 

his days ; and so fond of Work, that he seemed to love 

the summer chiefly for the length of its labouring 

days. He had a slight genius tor mechanics ; and, 

during the long winter evenings, he made many arti- 

cles of curious workmanship, the sale of which added 

a little to the earnings of his severer toil. The sankc 

love of industry excited him from morning to night: 

but he had also stronger, tenderer, and dearer motives : 

for if his wife and their one pretty boy should outKvc 

him, he hoped, that, though left poor, they would not 

be left in penury, but enabled to lead, - without an) 

additional hardships, the usual life, at least, of the 

widow and the orphans of honest hardworking men, 

Few thought much about Abraham Blane while he 

lived, except that he was an industrious and blameless 

man ; bi^, on his death, it was felt that there hftd beei 

sometblhg iar more valuably in bis character ; and no^ 

I myself, who knew himt well) was pleasingly surprise! 

to :know that be bad left his widow a^nd boy a smal 

independence. Then the memory of his long summei 

days, and long winter nights^ all ceaselessly employee 

in some kind of maoual labour, dignified the lowl^ 

and steadfast virtue of the unpretending and conscien 

tious manw 
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*'The widow of tbis hamble-bearted and aimple- 
minded maD, whom we shall this forenoon visit, jrou 
will remember^ perhaps, although then neither she nor 
her husband were much known in the parish, as the 
wife of the basket-maker. Her father had been a 
clei^ymao — ^but his stipend was one of the smallest in 
Scotland, and he died m extreme poverty. This, his 
only daughter, who had many fine feebngs and deep 
thoughts in her young innocent and simple heart, was 
forced to become a menial servant in a iarm*^house« 
There subduing her heart to her situation, she marri- 
ed that inoficnsive and good man ; and all her life has 
been — maid, wife, and widow, — the humblest among 
the humble. But you shall soon have an opportunity 
of seeing what sense, what feeling,, what knowledge, 
and what piety, may aillive together, without their 
owner suspecting them, in the soul of the lonely 
widow of a Scottish cottar ; for except that. she is 
pious, she thinks not that she possesses any other trea- 
sure ; and even her piety she regards, like a true 
Christian, as a gift bestowed. 

^' But well worthy of esteem, and to speak in the 
language of this world's fancies, of admiration, as you 
will think this poor solitary widow, perhaps you will 
tbink^such feelings bestowed even more deservedly 
on her only son. He is now a boy only of sixteen 
years of age, but, in my limited experience of life, 
never knewl such another. From his veriest infancy 
he showed a singular capacity for learning; at seven 
years of age he could read, write, and was even an 
arithmetician. He seized upon bookswith the same avi- 
dity with which children, in general, seize upon play* 
things. He soon caught glimmerings of the meaning 
even of other languages ; and before he was ten years 
old, there were in his mind clear dawnings of the scho- 
lar, and indications not to be doubted of genius and 
intellectual power. His father was dead — ^bnt his mo- 
ther, who was no common woman, however common 
her lot, saw with pure delight, and with strong mater- 
nal pride, that God had given her an extraordinary 
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child to bless her solitary hut. She vowed to dedicate 
him to the miDistry, and that all her husband bad left 
should be spent upon him, to the last farthing, to qua- 
lify him to bfs a preacher of God's word.* Such ambi- 
tion, if sometimes misplaced, is almost always neces- 
sarily honourable. Here it was justified by the excel- 
ling talents of the boy — by his zeal for knowledge — 
which was like a fever in his blood— and by a child- 
ish piety, of which the simple, and eloquent, and 
beautiful expression has more than once made me shed 
tears. But let us leave the manse, and walk to Brae- 
bead. The sunshine is precious at this early season ; 
let us enjoy it while it smiles P' 

We crossed a few fields — ^a few coppice woods — an 
extensive sheep pasture, and then found ourselves on 
the edge of a moorland. Keeping the ,shel ving heather 
ridge of hills above us, we gently descended into a nar- 
row rushy glen, without any thing that could be called 
a stream, but here and there crossed and intersected 
by various runlets. Soon all cultivation ceased, and 
no houses were to be seen. Had the glen been a long 
one it would have seemed desolate, but on turning 
round a little green mount that ran almost across it, 
we saw at once an end to our walk, and one hut, with 
a peat-stack close to it, and one or two elder, or, as we 
call them in Scotland, bpurtrie-bushes, at the low ga« 
ble-end. A little smoke seemed to tinge the air over 
the roof uncertainly — but except in that, there was 
nothing to tell that the hut was inhabited. A few sheep 
lying near it, and a single cow of the small hill-breed 
seemed to appertain to the hut, and a circular wall 
behind it apparently enclosed a garden. We sat down 
together on one of those lai^e mossy stones that often 
He among the smooth green pastoral hills, like the re- 
lics of some building utterly decayed-^and my vene- 
rable friend, whose solemn voice was indeed pleasant 
in this quiet solitude, continued the simple history ef 
(be Poor Scholar. 

'^ At school he soon outstripped all the other boys, 
bat OQ desire of superiority over his companions seem- 

s 
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ed 16 actttite him — it was the pare native love of 
knowledge. Gentle as a lamb, but happy as. a lark, 
the very wildest of them all loved Isaac Blane. He 
procured a Hebrew Bible and a Oreek Testament, 
both of which he taught himself to read. It was more 
than affecting — it was sublime and awful to see the so- 
litary boy sitting by himself on the braes shedding 
tears over the mysteries of the Christian faith. His 
mother's heart burned within her towards her son ; 
and if it was pride, you will allow that was pride of a 
jli?ine origin. She appeared with him in the kirk 
every Sabbath, dressed not ostentatiously, but still in 
a way that showed she intended him not for a life of 
(oaDual labour. Perhaps at first some half thought 
that she was too proud of him ; but that was a su^es* 
tion not to be cherished| for all acknowledged that he 
was sure to prove an honour to the parish m which he 
was born. She often brought him to the Manse, and 
earth did not contain a happier creature than her, 
when her boy answered all my questions, and modestly 
made his own simple, yet wise remarks on the sacred 
subjects gradually unfolding before his understanding 
and his heart. 

("Before he was twelve years of age he went to 
College — ^and his mother accompanied him to pass the 
winter in the city. Two small rooms she took near 
the Cathedral, and while he was at the classes, or 
reading alone, she was not idle, but strove to make a 
small sum to help to defray their winter expenses. 
To her, that retired cell was a heaven when she looked 
upon her pious and studious boy. His genius was 
soon conspicuous ; for four winters he pursued his 
studies in the university — returning always in summer 
to this hut, the door of which during their absence 
was closed. He made many friends, and frequently, 
during the three last summers, visiters came to pass 
a day at Braehead, in a rank of life far above his own. 
But in Scotland, thank God, talent, and learning, and 
genius, and virtue, when found in the poorest hut, go 
not without their admiration and their reward. Young 

12 
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as he if, he has bad poptli of bia own-^—bk notter'i 
little property baa not been lessened at this hour bjf 

his education-^and besides contributihg to the support 

of her and himself, he has brought neater furniture L^ 
into that lonely hut, and there has be a librair, limit* 
ed in the number, but rich in the choice of books, 
such as contain food for years of silent thought to tbe 
Poor Scholar' — if years indeed are to be his on 
earth." 

We rose to proceed onwards to the hut, across one 
smooth level of greenest herbage, and up one inter* 
vening knowe a little lower than the mount on which 
it stood. Why, thought I, has Ihe old man always 
spoken of the Poor Scholar, as if be bad been speaking 
of one now dead ? Can it be, from the hints he has 
dropped, that this youth, so igfchly endowed, is under 1^ 
the doom of death, and the fountain of all those clear 
and fresh gushing thoughts about to be sealed ? 1 asked, 
as we walked alon^, if Isaac Blane seemed marked 
out to be one of tnose sweet flowers ^' no sooner 
blown than blasted," and who perish away like the 
creatures of a dream ? The old man made answer that l^ 
it was even so — that he bad been unable to attend 1^ 
College last winter — and tbat it was to be feared be 
was now far advanced in a hopeless decline. Simple 1^ 
is he still as a very child — but with a sublime sense of || 
duty to God and man — of profound affection and hu* 
manity never to be appeased towards all tbe brethren 
of our race. Each month — each week — each day has 
seemed visibly to bring him new stores of silent feeling 
and thought — and even now, boy as he is, he is fit for 
the ministry. But he has no hopes of living to that 
day — ^nor have I. The deep spirit of his piety is now 
blended with, a sure prescience of an early death. 
Expect, therefore, to see him pale — emaciated — and 
sitting in the but like a beautiful and blessed ghost«" 

We entered the hut, but no one was in the roomt 
The clock ticked solitarily — and on a table, beside a 
nearly, extinguished peat iire, lay the open Bible, and a 
small volume, which, on lifting it up, 1 ibuind to be a 
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Mfeek TestameDt. ^' Tbej baye gone out to walk, or 
a sit down for an bonr in the warm sunsbinei," said 
he old man — '^ Let us sit down and wait their. return. 
t will not be long.'' A long low sigh was beard in 
be silence, proceeding, as it seemed, from a small 
'ooni adjoining that in which we were sitting, and of 
t?faicb the door was left half open. The Minister 
ooked into that room, and after a long earnest gaze, 
ktept softly back to me again, with a solemn face, and 
uikiog me by the hand, whispered to me to come with 
\Am to that door, which be gently moved. On a low 
bei lay the Poor Scholar, dressed as he bad been for 
the day, stretched out in a stillness too motionless and 
profound for sleep, and with his fixed face up to hea- 
iren* We saw that be was dead. His mother was 
kneeling, with her face on the bed, and covered with 
both her hands. Then she lifted up her eyes and 
said. ^^ O Merciful Redeemer, who wrought that 
miracle on the child of the widow of Nain, comfort 
me, comfort me, in this my sore distress ! I know that 
mjBon is never to rise ag4>n uatil the great Judgment 
day. But not the less do I bless thy holy name — ^for 
thou didst die to save us sinners !" 

She arose from her knees, and still blind to every 
other olgect, went up to his breast. ^ I thought thee 
lovelier, when alive, than any of the sons of the child* 
ren of men— but that smile is beyond the power of a 
mother's heart to sustain.'' And stooping down, she 
kksed hb lips, and cheeks, and eyes, and forehead, 
with a hundred soft, streaming, and murmuring kisses, 
and then stood up in her solitary hat, alone and child- 
less, with a long mortal si^, in which all earthly 
fediogs seemed breathed out, and all earthly ties bro- 
ken* Her eyes wandered towards the door, and fixed 
&enMeIyef with a ghastly and unconscious gaze for a 
few moments on the giray locks and withered counte- 
nance of the old holy man,, bent towards her with a 
pttyiog and benignant ajr, and stooped, too, in the 
p<»stttre of devotion. She soon recognized the best 
fi^lid of her son, and leaving the bed on which his 
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body lay, she came out into the room, and said, ^' Yc 
have come to me at a time when your presence wj 
sorely needed. Had you been here but a few minuti 
sooner, you would have seen my Isaac die !" 

Unconsciously we were all seated ; and the wide 
turning fervently to her venerated friend, said, " N 
was reading the Bible — ^he felt faint — and said feebl; 
^ Mother, attend me to my bed, and when 1 lie dowi 
put your arm over my breast and kiss roe.^ I did jw 
as he had told me ; and on wiping awav a tear or tiv 
vainly shed by me on my dear boy's face, I saw tbs 
his eyes, though open, moved not, and that the lie 
were fixed. He had gone to ^nother world. See- 
Sir ! there is the Bible lying open at the place he m 
reading — ^God preserve my soul from repining— on! 
a few, few minutes ago." 

The minister took the Bible on his knees, andlaj 
ing his right hand, without selection, on part of one < 
the pages that lay open, he read aloud the followio 
verses: 

*^ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is til 
•kii^dem of Heaven. 

^' Blessed are they Jhat mourn, for they shall b 
comforted." 

The mother^s heart seemed to be deeply blest for 
while by these words. She gave a grateful smile t 
(he old nlian, and sat silent, moving her lips. At lengt 
she again broke forth : 

^ Oh ! Death, whatever may have been our tbou^ 
or fears, ever comes unexpectedly at last ! My so 
often — often told me, that he was dying, and I sa^ 
that it was so ever since Christmas. But how could 
prevent hop^ from entering my heart ? His sweet ha| 
py voice — the calmness of his prayers — ^his smiles, th 
never left his face whenever he looked or ^oke i 
me — ^his studies, still pursued as anxiously as ever- 
the interest he took in any little incident of our n 
tired life — all forced me to believe at times that b 
was not jet destined to die. But vrhy think on a 
these thmgs now ? Yes! I will always think of flien 
//Z^ /yam him and my hu&'baiv&\x\Yve^N%TiV'*^ 
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It seemed now as if the widow had only noticed me 
for the first time. Her soul had been so engrossed 
with its passion of grief, and with flie felt sympathy 
and compassion of my venerable friend. She asked 
me if I had know'n her son ; and I answered, that if I 
had^ could not have sat there so composedlv, but 
that I was no stranger to his incomparable excellence,' 
and felt indeed for her grievous loss* She listened* to 
my words, but did not seem to hear them, and once 
more addressed the old man. - ^^ He suffered much 
sickness, mv poor boy. l^or although it was a con- 
samptioo, that is not always an easy death. But soon 
as the sickness and the racking pain gave way to oar 
united prayers, God and our Saviour made ua hap^^ 
and sure ne spake then as never mortal spake, km« 
dling into a happiness that was beautiful to see, when I 
beheld his face marked by dissolution, and knew even 
in those inspired moments, for I- can call them nothing 
else, that ere Icmg the dust was to lie on those lips now 
Bowing oter with heavenly music !^' 

We sat for some hours in the widow's hut, and the 
minister several times nrayed with her, at her own re- 
quest. On rising to depart, he said that he would 
lend up one of her dearest friends to pass the night 
vrith hei', and heh> her to do the last offices to her son. 
But she replied that she wished to be left done for 
that day and night, and would expect her friend in the 
[nomingi We wetit towards the outer door, and she, 
in a sort of a sudden stupor, let us depart without any 
farewell words, and retired into the room where her 
ion was lying. Casting back our eyeei, before our de** 
parture, we saw her steal into the bed beside the dead 
l>ody, a^d drawing the head gently into her bosom, she 
ay down with htm in her arms, and as if diey had in 
hat manner fallen asleep. 
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^' Let us sit down on this stone seat,'' said my aged 
friend, the pastor, " and I will tell you a tale of tears, 
concerning the last inhabitants of yonder solitary house, 
just visible on the hill-side, through the gloom of those ^ 
melancholy pines. Ten years have passed away since 
the terrible catastrophe of which I am about to speak ; 
and I know not how it is, but methinks, whenever I 
come into this glen, there is something rueful in its 
silence, while the common sounds of nature seem to |^ 
my mind dirge-like and forlorn. Was not this verjr ^ 
day bright and musical as we walked across all the 
other hills and valleys ; but how a dim mist overspreads 
the sky, and, beautiful as this lonely place must in 
truth be, there is a want of life in the verdure and 
flowers, as if they grew beneath the darkness of per- 
petual shadows." 

As the old man was speaking, a female figure, bent 
with age and infirmity, came slowly up the bank be- 
low us with a pitcher in her hand, and when she 
reached a little well, dug out of a low rock all covered 
with moss and lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes 
upon it as in a dream, and gave a long, deep, brotea 
sigh. 

^' The names of her husband and her only son, both 
dead, are chiselled by their own hands on a smooth 
stone within the arch of that fountain, and iMt^ child- 
less widow at this moment sees nothing on the face of 
the earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with the 
creeping time-stains. See ! her pale lips are moving 
in prayer, and, old as she is, and long resigned in her 
utter hopelessness, the tears are not yet all shed or 
dried up within her brokeu heavt^ — a few big drops | 
nre on her withered cVieeka) Wl i^Yk^ l^^\& ^ickitm \i^\^ ^ 
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and 18 nnconsctoudr weepine wifli eyes that old tge 
has of itself enough bediinined. 

The i%are remained motionless beside the well; 
and tboagh I knew not the history of t^ grieA that 
stood all embodied so moamfolly before me, I felt 
that they mast have been gathering tc^ether for many 
long years, and that such sighs as I bad now heard 
came from the uttermost desolation of the human 
heart. At last she dipped her pitcher in the water, 
lifted her eyes to heaven, and, distinctly saying, " O 
Jesus, Son of God! whose blood was shed for smners, 
be merciful to their souls !" she turned away from the 
scene of her sorrow, and, like one seen in a vision, 
disappeared. 

" J have beheld the childless widow happy,'' said the 
pastor, ^^ even her who sat alone, with none to com* 
fort her, on a floor swept by the hand of death of all its 
blossoms. Bat her whom we have now seen I dare 
not call happy, even- though she puts her trust in God 
and her Saviour. Hers is an affliction which faith it- 
self cannot assuage. Yet religion may have softened 
even sighs like those, and, as you shall hear, it was re- 
ligion that set her free from the horrid dreams of msA- 
ness, and restored her to that comfort which is always 
found in the possession of a reasonable soul." 

There was not a bee roaming near us, nor a bird 
singing in the solitary glen, when the old man gave me 
these bints of a melancholy tale. The sky was black 
and lowering, as it lay on the silent hills, and enclosed 
us from the far-off world, in a sullen spot that was felt 
to be sacred unto sorrow. The figure which had 
come and gone with a sigh was the only dweller here; 
and I was prepared to hear a doleful history of one 
left alone to commune with a broken hedrt in the 
cheerless solitude of nature. 

^' That hous^, from whose chimneys no smoke has 
ascended for ten long years,'' continued my friend, 
^' once showed its windows bright with cheerful fires ; 
and her whom we now saw so wo-begone^ I remetnber 
brought b&me a youthful bride, in a\\ \^i^ )i^«>ixV) ^S. 
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bar jojr wd iimoceiice. Twen^ yean beheld b«r a 
wife ftod a mother, with all their most perfect faappi- 
netSy and with some^ too, of their ioevitable griefa. 
Death passed not bj her door without his victims, 
and) of fiye. children, all but one died, in iniaocj, 
childhood, or blooming youth. But they died in na- 
taie's common decay, — ^peaceful prayers were said 
aroaod the bed of peace ; and when the flowers grew 
upon their graves, the mother^s eyes could bear to 
look on them, as she passed on with an unaching heart 
into the house of God. All but one died, — and bet- 
ter had it been if that one had never been born. 

^* Father, mother, and son now come to man's estate, 
survived, and in the house there was peace. But sud- 
denly p<\verty fell upon them. The dishonesty of a 
kinsman, of which I need not state the particulars, 
robbed them of their few hereditary fields, which now 
passed into the possession of a stranger. They, bow- 
ever remained as tenants in the house, which had bees 
their own ; and for a while, fiither and son bore the 
change of fortune seemingly undismayed, and toiled 
as common labourers on the soil still dearly beloved. 
M the dawn of light they went out tc^ether, and at 
twilight they returned, hut it seemed as if their in- 
dustry was in vain. Year after year the old man's 
lace became more deeply furrowed, and more seldom 
was he seen to smile ; and his son's countenance, once 
bold and open, was now darkened with anger and dis- 
satisfaction. They did not attend public worship so 
regularly as they used to do ; when I met them in the 
fields, or visited them in their dwelling, they looked on 
me coldly, and with altered eyes ; and I grieved to 
think how soon they both seemed to have foi^otteo 
the blessings Providence had so long permitted them 
to enjoy, and how sullenly they now struggled with its 
decrees. But something worse than poverty was now 
disturbing both their hearts. 

'' The unhappy old man had a brother who at this 
time diedf Jeaving an only sou, vrUo had foe man v. 
j'ears abandoned his fathet^a Uo>x%e^^tA ol 'fi>as^^ 
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tidings had lon^ been lost. It was thoaght by many 
(bat he had died beyond seas; and none doubteo, 
that, living or dead, ne had been disinherited by his 
Btern and unrelenting parent. On the day after the 
faneral, the old man produced his brother's will, by 
which he became heir to all his property, except an 
annuity to be paid to the natural heir, should he ever 
return. Some pitied the prodigal son, who had been 
disinherited — some blamed the father — some envied 
the good fortune of those who had so ill borne adver- 
sity. But in a short time the death, the will, and the 
disinherited, were all forgotten, and the lost lands be- 
ing redeemed, peace, comfort, and happiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the dwelling from 
which they had so long been banished. 

^^ But it was not so. If the furrows on the old man'is 
hce were deep before, when he had to toil from morn- 
ing to night, they seemed to have sunk into m6re 
ghastly trenches, now that the goodness of Providence 
md restored a gentle shelter to his declining years. 
When seen wandering through his fields at even-tide, 
I he looked not like the Patriarch musing tranquilly on 
the works and ways of God ; and friien my e^es met 
his during divine service, which he now again attend^ 
ed with scrupulous regularity, I sometimes^ougbt they 
were suddenly averted in conscious guilt; or closed 
in hypocritical devotion. I scarcely know if I had 
any suspicions against him in my mind or not ; but his 
high bald head, thin silver hair, and countenance with 
its fine features so intelligent, had no longer the same 
solemn expression which they once possessed, and 
something dark and hidden seemed now to belong to 
them, which withstood his forced and unnatural smile* 
The son, who, in the days of their former prosperity, 
bad been stained by no vice, and who durine their 
harder lot, had kent himself aloof from alt bis former 
companions, now oecaroe dissolute and profligate, nor 
did he meet with any reproof from a tatber whose 
heart would once have burst asui^der at one act of 
wickedness in bis beloved childi 
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^^ About three years after the death of hiaiathefy 
the disiiiherited ton returned to his natare parish. He 
had beea a sailor on board various ships on foreign 
statioDS^— but hearing by chance of his father's deaUi, 
be came to claim his inheritance. Having heard, on 
his anrival, that his uncle had succeeded to the pro- 
perty, he came to me and told me, that the night be- 
fore be left his home, his father stood by his bed-side, 
kissed hioi, and said, that never more would he own 
such an undutiful son — ^but that he forgave him all his 
Bios — at death would not defraud him of the pleasant 
fieUs that had so long belonged to his bumble ances- 
tors — ^and hoped to meet reconciled in heaven. ^'My 
^pcle is a villain, said he fiercely, ^' and I will cast 
anchor on the green bank where I played when a 
boy, even if I must first bring his gray head to the 
icafibld!" 

^' I accompanied him to the house of his uncle. It 
was. a dreadful visit. The family had just sat down to 
their frugal mid-day meal ; and the old man, though 
ibr some ^^ears, he could have had little heart to pray, 
had just lifted up his hand to ask a blessing. Our | 
shadows, as we entered the door, feli upon the table 
«-«Dd tumtogliis eyes, he beheld before him on the 
floor the man whoni he fearfully hoped had been bun- 
ed in the sea. His fiikce was indeed, at that moment, 
most unlike that of prayer, but he still held up his lean, 
shrivelledi trembling hand. '' Accursed hypocrite,^' 
cried the fierce mariner, ^ dost thou call down the 
bleaaing of God on a meal won basely from the orphan? 
But, lo ! God^ whom thou hast plasphemed, has sent 
me from the distant isles of the ocean, to bring thy 
white h«ad into the hangman's hands !" 

^'For a moment all was silent — ^thea a loud stifled 
gasping was heard, and ibe whom you saw a little 
while aeo, rose shrieking from her seat, and fell down 
on her kiM^ at the sailor's feet. The terror of that 
imfeigiveA crime, now first revealed to her know* 
ledge, slmck her down to the floor. She fi^ced hts 
bloodless face on his heliKe whom she kaeU«-^Ht she 
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ke not a single word. There was a iound in her 
iTttked throat like the death-rattle* ^ I foreed the 
If said the son, advancing towards his cousin with 
rm step, ^ my father could not — ^I alone am guilty 
alone must die.' The wife soon recovered the 
irer of speech, but it was so unlike her usual voice, 
t I scarcely thought, at firsts the sound proceeded 
ii her white quivering lips. ^ As you hope for 
rcy at the great ju^ment-day, let the old man 
ke his escape-'^-hush, hush, hush— *till in a few days 
bas sailed away in the hold of some ship to America* 
tt surely will not hang an old gray-headed man ef 
eescore and ten years !' 

^ The sailor stood silent and frowning. Ther^ 
med neither pity nor cruelty in his face ; he felt 
)self injured ; and looked resolved to right himselfi 
>pen what would* ^ I say he has forged my father's 
h As to escaping, let him escape if he can. I do 
: wish to hang him ; though I have seen better men 
t up to the fore-yard arm before now, for only ask- 
tt^eir own. But no more kneeling, woman — Holla ! 
ere is the old man gone V 

' We all looked ghastlily around, and the wretched 
e and mother, springing to her feet, rushed out of 
house. We followed, one and all. Th^ door of 
stable was open, and the mother and son entering, 
d shrieks were heard. The miserable old man had 
nk out of the room unobserved during the passion 
t bad struck all ours souls, and had endeavoured to 
nmit suicide. His own sbn cut him down, as he 
3g suspended from a rafter in that squalid place, 
I, carrying him in his arms, laid him down upon 
t green bank in front of the house. There he lay 
;h his livid face, and biood-shot protruded eyes, till, 
a few minutes, he raised himself up, and fixe^them 
3n his wife, who, soon recovering from a fainting fit, 
ne shrieking from the mire in which she had fallen 
ivn, ' Poor people !' said the sailor with ^ gasp- 
voice, ' you have suffered enough for your crime. 
dLT nothing ; the worst is now past ') airiLTatbftt ^^xiVk 
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1 8ftU the seas twenty years Idnijer, than add another 
pang to that old man's heart. Let us be kind to the 
old man.' 

^' But it seemed as if a raven had croaked the dire* 
All secret all over the remotest places among the hills ; 
for, in an hour, people came flocking in from all quar- 
ters, and it was seen, that concealment or escape was 
no longer possible, and that father and son were des^ 
tined to die together a felon's death." 

Here the pastor's voice ceased ; and I had heard 
enough to understand the long deep sigh that had come 
moanmg from that bowed-down figure beside the soli- 
tary irell. " That was the last work done by the 
father and son, and finished the day before the fatal 
discovery of their guilt. It had probably been enga- 
ged in as a sort of amusement to beguile their unhap- 
py minds of ever-anxious thoughts, or perhaps as a 
solitary occupation, at which they could unburthen 
th'eir guilt to one another undisturbed. Here, no 
doubt, in the silence and solitude, they often felt re- 
morse, perhaps penitence. They chiselled out their 
names on that slab, as you perceive ; and hither, as 
duly as the morning and evening shadows, comes the 
ghost whom we beheld, and, after a prayer for the 
souls of them so tenderly beloved in their innocence, 
and doubtless even more tenderly beloved in their 
guilt and in their graves, she carries to her lonely hut 
the water that helps to preserve her hopeless life, 
from the well dug by dearest hands, now mouldered 
away, both flelb and bone, into, the dust." 

After a moment's silence the old man continued,—- 
for he saw that I longed to hear the details of that 
dreadful catastrophe, and his own soul seemed like- 
wise desirous of renewing its grief, — ^' The prisoners 
were condemned. Hope there was none. It was 
known, from the moment of the verdict— guilty,— that 
iliey would be executed, Petitions were, indeed, 
signed by many, many thousands ; but it was all jjn vain^ 
— and the father and the son had to prepare themselves 
for death. 
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^^ About a wedc sAer coDdemimtmi I visited them 
n their cell; God forbid 1 ehoald say that they were 
resided* Haman nature coald not resi^ itself to 
inch a doom ; and I found tile old man peeing op and 
iown tiie stone-floor, in his ehmking chaim, with bur* 
ried steps, and a conntenance of nnspeakable horror. 
The son was lying on his face apon his bed of straw, 
and had not Knedtip his head, as the massy bolts were 
withdrawn, and the^ door creaked sullenly on its bin* 
ges. The father fixed his eyes upon me for some 
time, as if I had been a stranger intruding upon«hts 
misery ; and, as soon as he knew me, shut them with 
a ^€^p groan^ and pointed to his son. ' I have mur- 
dered William — I have brought my only son to the 
scaffi>ld, and I am doomed to bell !^ I gently caHed on 
the youth by name, but he was insensible — ^he was ly- 
ing in a fit« ^l (etLT he will wake out of that fit,' 
cried the old man with a broken voice. ^ They have 
come upon him every day since our condemnation, 
and sometimes durins the night. It is wsft fear for 
himself that brings mem on^— for my boy, though 
jniilty, is brave^-^bot be continues looking on my face 
for hours, till at last he seems to lose aU sense, and 
falls down in strong convulsions, often upon the stone 
floor, till he is aU|D9vered with blood.' The old man 
then went up to his son, knelt down, and, putting aside 
the tfaiclir clustering hair from his forehead, continued 
kismg bim for some minutes, with deep sobs, but eyes 
dry as dost. 

'^ But why should I recall to my remembrance, or 
describe to you, every hour of anguish that Iivitness- 
ed in that ceil f For several weeks it was all agony and 
desparr-^^the Bible lay unheeded before their ghastly 
eyes-^and for them there was no co.nsolation. The 
old man's soul was filled but with one thought — ^that 
he had -deluded his son into ^sin, death, and eternal 
punishment. He never slept : but visions, terrible as 
those of sleep, seemed cften to pass before him, till 
I have seen the gray hairs bristle horribly over his tern* 
pies, and big drops of sweat plash down upon the floot*. 

IS 
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I sometimes thought, that tbej would both die before h 
the day of execntioQ ; but tfieir mortal sorrows, thoa^ p 
they sadly changed both face and frame, see^ned at ii 
last to give a horrible energy to life, and every momt ng b 
that 1 visited them, they were stronger, and more ^ 
broadly awake in the chill silence of their lonesome ^^ 
prison-house* \ 

^^ I know not how a deep Change was at last wrought 
upon their souls, but two days l^fore that of exeea- 
tion, on entering their cell, 1 found them sitting calm * 
and composed by each otfier's side, witfi the Bible j 
open before them. Theiriaces, though pide and hag- h 
^rd, had lost that glare of misery, t&it so long had ]: 
shone about their restless and wandering eyes, and 
tbey looked like men recovering from a long and pain- 
ful sickness. I almost thought I saw sometiiing like a 
faint smile of hope* ^ God has been merciful unto 
us,' said the father, with a calm voice. — ^ I must not ^ 
think that he has forgiven my sins, but he has enaUed ^ 
me to look on my poor son's face — ^to kiss him — to 
fold him in my arms — to pray for him — to fall asleep 
with him in my bosom, as I used often to do in the days 
of his boyhood, when durii^ the heat of mid-day i 
rested from labour below the trees of my owo farm* 
We have found resignation at last, and are prepared 
to die.' 

^^ There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm 
in the souls of these unhappy men. They had never 
doubted the truth of revealed religion, although they 
had fatally disregarded its precepts ; -and now that re- 
morse ted given way to penitence, and nature had 
become reconciled to the thought of inevitable death, 
the light that had been darkened, but never extinguish- 
ed in their hearts, rose up anew ; and knowing that 
their souls were immortal, they humbly put their 
faith in the mercy of their Creator and their Re- | 
deemer. 

V ^' It was during that resided and serene hour, thai 
the old man ventured to ask for the mother of his 
poor unhappy boy. I told him the truth calmly, and 
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calmly be heard it all. On the day of bis condemna* 
tioo, sbe bad been deprived of ber reason, and, in tbe 
hottse of a kind friend, wbose nanfe he blessed, now 
remained in merciful ignorance of all that -bad befall- 
en, belieTing herself, indeed, to be a motherless widow, 
kut one who had long ago lost her husband, and all 
her children in the ordinary course of nature. At this 
recital his soul was satisfied. The son said nothing, 
bat wept long and bitterly. 

"The day of execution came at last. The great 
city lay still as on the morning of the Sabbath-day ; 
a^ all the ordinary business of life seemed by one 
consent of the many thousand hearts beating there, to 
be suspended. But as the hours advanced, the fre- 
quent tread of feet was heard in every avenue ; the 
streets began to fill with pale, anxious, and impatient 
faces ; and many eyes were turned to tbe dials on the 
tteeples, watching the silent progress of the finger of 
iMe till it should reach the point at which the cur- 
tain was to be drawn up fi^om before a most mournful 
tragedy. 

" The hour was faintly heard through the thick 
prison walls by us, who were together for the last 
time in the condemned cell. I had administered to 
them the most awful rite of our religion, and father 
and son sat together as silent as death. The door of 
the dungeon opened, and several persons came in. — 
One of them, who had ai shrivelled bloodless face, and 
email red fiery eyes, an old man, feeble and tottering, 
but cruel in his decrepitude, laid hold of the son with 
a cord. No resiilance was offered ; but straight and 
untremblii^, stood that tall and beautiful youth, while 
the fiend bound him for execution. At this mournful 
sight, how could I bear to look on his father's face ? 
Yet thither were mine eyes impelled by the agony 
that afflicted my commiserating soul. During that 
hideous gaze, he was insensible of the executioner's 
approach towards himself; and all the time that the 
cords were encircling his own arms, he felt them not, 
-—he saw nothing but his son standing at last before 
hiro^ readj for tbe scaffold. 
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^M diinly recdlecl a loqg dark va^ttfdpMaige, and 
the echoing tread of foototepfl, till all at once we stood 
in a crowded hall, with a thousand eyei fixed on these 
two miseraUe men. How unlike were they to all be* 
side ! They sat down together within the shadow of 
death. Prayers were said, and a psaloi was sang, ia 
which their voices were heard to join, with tones that 
wrung out tears from the hardest or the most, careless 
heart. Often had I heard those voices singing in my 
own peaceful church, before evil had disturbed, or 
misery broken them ; — ^but the last word of the psalm 
was sung, and the hour of their departure was come. 

^' They stood at last upon the scaffold. That long 
street, that seemed to stretch away interminably froiB 
the old Prison-house, was paved with uncovered heads, 
for the moment these ghosts appeared, that m^ij 
crowd' felt reverence for human nature so terribly 
tried, and prayers and blessings, passionately ejaci)' 
lated or convulsively stifled, went hovering overall 
the multitude, as if they feared some great calamity to 
themselves, and felt standing on the first tremour of 
an earthquake. v- 

^' It was a most beautiful summer's day, on which 
they were led out to die ; and as the old mantraised 
his eyes,^for the last time, to the sky, the clouds lay 
motionless on that blue translucent arch, and the sun 
shone joyously over the magnificent heavens. It seem- 
ed a day made for happiness or for mercy. But.no 
pardon dropt down from these smiling skies, and the- 
vast multitude were not to be denied the troubled 
feast of death. Many who. now stood there wished 
they had been in the heart of some far«off wood or 
glen ; there was shrieking and faintii^, not only among 
' maids, and wives^ and matrons, who had. come there 
in the mystery of their hearts, but men fell down in 
their strength, — for it was an overwheln^ng thing to 
behold a father and his only son now haltered for a 
shameful death. ^ Is my father with me on the scaf* 
fold ? — give me his hand, for I see him not.' I join- 
ed their hands together, and at ^at moment the great 
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bell hi the cathedral tolled, but I am convinced neither 
of them heard the soand. For a moment there seein- 
ed ii} be no each thing at soand in the world ;•— and 
then all at once the multttnde beared hke the sea, and 
uttered a wild jelliDg shriek. — ^Their souls were in 
etemitf^-and 1 fear not to say, not an eternity of 
grief." 
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The fire bad received an addition of a large ash- 
root and a heap of peats, and was beginning both to 
crackle and blaze ; the hearth-stone was tidil j swept 
— the supper table set — and every seat, bench, chair, 
and stool occupied by its customary owner, except the 
high-backed, carved, antique oaken armed-chair be- 
longing exclusively to the Goodman. Innocence, 
labour contentment, and mirth were here all assem- 
bled together in the wide low-roofed kitchen of this 
sheltered farm-house, called, from its situation in a 
low woody dell, The How ; and all that was wanting 
to make the happiness complete was Abel Alison him- 
self, the master and father of the family. It seemed 
to them that he was rather later than usual in return- 
ing from the city, whither he went every market-day. 
But though it was a boisterous night in April, with 
a good drift of snow going, they, had no apprehensions 
whatever of his safety ; and when they heard the 
trampling of his horse^s feet on the gravel, up sprung 
half a dozen creatures of various sizes to hail him at 
the door, and to conduct the colt, fQr so they continu- 
ed to call a horse now about fifteen years old, to his 
fresh-strawed stall in^he byre. All was right — Abel 
entered with his usual smile, his wife helped him off 

13* 
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wifh bis greatcoat, whidi had a retpeetaUe spriitiiiig 
of snoir^ and stiffening of frost ; be assuned bb usual 
seat, or, as bis youngest son and nainesake^ who was tiie 
wit of the family, called itybts tbrone, and sapper im- 
mediately smoking on ihe board, a blessing was^said, 
and a flonrish of wooden spoons ensued. 

Supper being over, and a contented silence prevail' 

ing, with an occasional whispered remaric of merri* 

ment or affection circling round, Abel Alison rested 

himself with more thanbM usnal formality against the 

back of his chair, and putting on not an unhappy, bat 

a grave face, told his wife, and family, and servants; 

all to make up their minds to hear tome very bad news 

nearly affecting themselves. There was something 

Hoo anxiously serious in his look, voice, and attitude, 

';to permit a thought of his wishing to. startle them for 

^y, moment by some false alarm. So at once they were 

'all hushed-^^young and old-^4tnd turned towards their 

father with fixed countenances and anxious eyes. 

'^ Wife — and children — ^there is no need, surely, to 
go round about the bush-^I will tell you the worst in 
a word. 1 am ruined. That is to say, all my pro- 
perty is lo8t,-^gone,— and we must leave the How. 
There is no help for it*-^we must leave the How.^' 

His wife's face grew pale, and for a short space she 
said nothing. A slight convulsive motion went over 
all tbeM:ircle as if they had been one body, oranelec* 
trie shock had struck them all sitting together with 
locked hands. ^^ Leave the How !'' one voice sobbing 
exclaimed — it was a female voice^~but it was not 
*t*epeated, and it was uncertain from whom it came. 

" Why, Abel," — said his wife calmly, who had now 
perfectly recovered herself, "if we must leave the 
How, we must leave a bonny sheltered spot, where we 
have seen many happy days. But what then ? surelj 
there may be contentment found many a where else 
besides in this cheerful room, and round about oui 
birken banks and braes. Pot mysel, I shall not lose a 
night^s rest at the thought, if: you, Abel, q|n^bear ij 




md, GrodUeM yoa, I Inve knowa yotr 4»eftr a Be- 
•verer Mow than this P' 

Abel Alison was a free) warm-hearted man, of ahap- 
py dispoutf OD, and always inclined to look at every 
•thing in a favodrable light. He was also a most in- 
dttSOTOos hard-working man. Bat he could not always 
say " nay,'' — and what he earned with a month's toil 
he had more than once lost by a moment's easy good- 
nature. He had some time before imprudently become 
surety for an acquaintance, who had no such rightful 
daim upon him-— that acquaintance was a man of no 
fninciplei— and Abel was now ruined-— utterly and ir- 
retnevably ruined. Under such circumstances^ he 
could not be altogether without self*reproach — and 
thekindmagqaniroityof his wife now brought the tear 
into his eye. ^^ Ay-*ay — I was just the old man in 
tfiat foolish business. I should have remembered you, 
Attce*-«nd all my bairns. But I hope — I know you 
will forj^ve me — for having thus been the means of 
bringing you all to poverty." 

Upon this, Abel's eldest son — a young man about 
twenty years of age, stood up, and first looking with the 
most respectful tenderness upon his father, and then 
with a cheerful smile upon all around, said, ^' Father, 
never more utter these words — never more have these 
thoughts. You have fed us— clothed us — educated 
tts—^ught us what is our duty to God and man. It 
rests with ourselves to practise it. We all love you 
— Father^-*we are all grateful — we would all lay down 
our lives to save yours. But there is no need for that 
now. What has happened ? NoUiing. Are we 
not all well — all strong—cannot we all work ? As 
God is my witness, and knows my heart, I now de- 
clare before you, &ther, that this is not a visitation, 
but it is a blessing. Now it will be tried whether we 
love you, father — whether you have prayed every 
morning and every night for more than twenty years 
for ungrateful children— whether your toil in sun, and 
rain, and snow, has been thankless toil— or whether 
we will not all rally round^ your gray head, and find 
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it a pleaisaot. shelter — a smooth pillow — and a plen- 
teous board ; — and with that he. nnconsdoaslf plant- 
ed his foot more firmly on the floor, and stretched oat 
his right arm, standing there a tall, straight, pow^ 
erful striplii^, in whom there was visible protee* 
tion and saccour for hia parents and their declimag 
age. 

One spirit kindled over all-^not a momenta cy flash 
of enthusiasm, not a mere movement of pity aiul love 
towards^their father, which might give wajr to dissa- 
tisfaction and despondency, — bat a true, deep, clear 
reconcilement of their souls to their lot, and a re* . 
solution not to he shaken in its unquaking power/ 
by any hardships either in anticipation or reality. 
Abel Alison saw and felt this, and his soul burned 
within him. " We shall all go to service — no shame 
in that. But we shall have time enough to consider 
of all these points before the term-day* We have 
some weeks before us at the How — and let us make 
the roost of them. Wife, children, are you all hap* 

py?» 

". All — all — perfectly happy — happier than ever,*' 
—was the general burst of the reply. 

" Stir up that fire — ^my merry little Abel,'' — said the 
mother, — '' and let us have a good, full, bright blaze 
on your father's face — God bless him!'' . 

Abel brandished an immense poker in both bands, 
and after knitting his brows, and threatening to aim a 
murderous blow on the temples of the beautiful little^ 
Alice on her stool close to the ingle, and at her father's 
feet, a practical joke that seemed infinitely amusing, 
he gave the great ash root a thump that sent a thou* 
sand sparkling gems up the wide chimney, and then 
placing the poker under it like a lever, he hoisted up 
the burning mass, till a blaze of brightness dazzled all 
their eyes, and made Luath start up from his slum1>er8 
on the hearth. 

" Come, Alice" said the father, "for we must not 
be cheated out of our music as well as our money — 
let us have your song as usual, my bonny linnet — 
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QOietbing that tiiits^ tlie Betflon^-fcbeerfdii aod raoattt" 
III at the same tm^-^^* Auld tang syoe/' or ^' Lech* 
her no. more.'' '^1 wiU uog them btkb-— Father — 
irsi'the aae a&d then the itheH' — and as her sweet 
il¥ef pipe trilled plaintively along, now and then other 
roiees, and among -them that of old AbePs himself, 
vete Jieard joiniog in the touching air. 

'^ What think you o' the singing this, nigbt-^my gude 
logv Laatb ?^' quoth little; cunning Abel, taking the 
lumb creature'^ offered paw into his hand. ^' But do 
fou know, Luatb-«you greedy feliowy who hare often 
itolen my cheese and bread on the hill when my head 
vraa turned — rthough you are no thief either, Luath — 
[ say, Sir, do you know that we are all going to be 
— sdurved ? Come — here is the last mouthful of oake 
you will ever have all the days of your life-*— hence- 
forth you must eat grass like a sheep. Hold your 
noseri-^ir— there— one — two— three I Steady— -snap 
—swallow ! Well catched ! Digest that and be tibank- 
ful." 

^' Children,^' said the old man, '^ suppose We make a 
Family ^Tryst, which, if we be all alive, let us religious^ 
ly keep-— ay-*— religiously, for it will be a day 6ither of 
fast or of thanksgiving. Let us all meet on the term- 
day , that is, I believe, die twelfth of May come a twelve- 
mofith) on the green plat ef ground beside the Shaw- 
Linn^ in whid) we have for so many years washed our 
sheep. It is a bonny, lown, quiet spot, where nobody 
will come to disturb us. We will all meet together 
before Uie gloaming, and compare the stories of our 
jreai^s life and doings, and say our prayers togetheir in 
the open air, and beneath the moon and stars.'' The 
proposal was joyfully agreed to by all. 

Family worship was now performed. Abel Alison 
prayed aa fervently, and witii as grateful a heart as he 
bad done the night before. For his piety 4id not keep 
an aoeount current of debtor and creditor withOod. 
AllwasGcKi's-^-of his own he bad nothings God had 
chosen to vary to him the mode and place of his few 
remaining years odh earth«' Wasihat a cause for ref 
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piniog? Gdd had given him health, strength^, a loving 
wife, dutifal children, a good conscience. No pahy 
had stricken him— no fever devoured him-^no blind* 
ness darkened his patb« Only a few eray hairs were 
as yet sprinkled among the black. His boys could 
bear bemg looked at and spoken^ to in any company, 
gentle or simple; and his daughters, they were like 
the waterJilies, that are serene in tiie calm clear 
water, but no less serene among the black and Scowl- 
ing waves. So Abel Alison and all his femily lay down 
on their beds ; and long before midnight they were all 
fast asleep. 

The time came when the farm — ^the bonny farm of 
the How was given up, and another family took posses- 
sion. AbePs whole stock was taken by the new tenant, 
who was a good, and honest, and mereiful man, at a 
fair valuation. With the sum thijs got, Abel paid all his 
debts — that laige fatal one- — and ^r his few small ones 
at the Carpenter's shop, the Smithy^ and Widow An- 
derson's, the green, gray, black, brown, and white 
grocer of the village ; and then he and his family were 
left without a shilling. Yet none pitied them — ^they 
were above pity. They would all have scorned either 
to beg or borrow, for many of their neighbours were 
as poor, and not a great many much richer than them- 
selves after all; and therfiire they set their cheerful 
faces against the blast, and it was never felt tp^. touch 
th|Bm. The eldest son immediately hired himself at 
high wages, for his abilities, skill, and strength were 
well known, as head servant with the richest far- 
mer in the next parish^— which was famous for its agri- 
culture. The second son, who was of an ingenious 
and thoughtful cast of character, engaged himself as 
one of the under gardeners at Pollock4Da8tle — and the 
third, Abel the wag, became a shepb^sd with an old 
friend of his father's, within a few hundred yards of 
the How. The eldest daughter went into service in 
the family of the Laird of Southfield, one of the most 
respectable in the parish* The second was kindly 
taken into the Manse as a nurse to the younger chil- 
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dreo, and a complinion to tfie <blder*^and Alice, who, 
from her sweet voice, was alWays called the Linnet, 
became a shepherdess along with her brother Abel. 
The mother went to the Hall to manage the daiiy — 
the Baronet beii^g a great man for cheese and batter — 
andHhe father lived with her in a small cottage near 
the Hall-gate, employing himself in every kind of 
work that ofiered itself, for he was a neat-handed man, 
and few things oat W doors or in, came amiss to bis 
fingers, whether it required a delicate touch or a strong 
blow. Thus were they all settled to their hearts' con- 
tent before the hedgerows were quite green^-and 
ihoogh somewhat scattered, yet were they all within 
two hours journey of each other, and their hearts were 
all as close together as when inhabiting the sweet, lown, 
bird-nest-like cottage of the How. 

The year with all its seasons fleeted happily b^ — 
the long warm months of summer, when the night 
brings coolness rather than the shut of Hght — the fit- 
fiil, broken, and tempestuous Autumn — ^the Winter, 
whose short but severe days of toil in the* bam, and 
cheerful fii^e-side nights, with all their work, and all 
their amusements — soon, too soon, it i$ often felt, 
give way to the open weather and active life of Spring 
-—the busy, working, enlivening Spring itself — were 
now flown by — and it was now the day of the Family^ 
Trystj the dear Twelfth Day of tile beautiful but ca- 
pricious month of May. 

Had any one died whose absence would damp the 
joy and hilarity of the Family-Tryst, and make it a 
meeting* for the shedding of tears ? No. A kind God 
had counted the beatings of every pulse, and kept the 
blood of them all in a tranquil flow. The year had 
not passed by without many happy greetings — they 
bad met often and often — ^at church — at market— on 
chance visits at neighbours' houses — and not rarely at 
the cottage at the Hail-gate. There bad been nothing 
deserving the name of separation. Yet now that the 
hour of the Family-Tryst was near at band, all their 
hearts bounded within them, and they saw before them 
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all day that smoo^.Tevdint^plat, and heard the^ de- 
lightfal sopnd of that Ws^eriaU. 

Tiieday bad been obeefffolf both with; br^e«a& aad 
with «ioshiii%and p^a,rai|i4:loiid lM4«h«mi itself in 
the sky* Towards the. afternoon the wind fell» and na- 
ture became more serenely beautiful every* minaie as 
the evening was coasing on with its silent dews. The 
parents came first to «ie Trysting-^ce, cheered, as 
they apfNToached at down the woody glen, by the deep 
ening voice of the Shaw-linn« Was that small tuif^ 
built Altar, and the ciroilar turf-seat that snrrounded 
it^ built by fairy han^? They knew at once that 
some of their bapfiy children had so employed a few 
leisure evening hours, and they sat doivn on the little 
moun^ with hearts overflowing with silent— perhaps 
speechless gratitude* 

But they sat not long there by themselves — ^beloved 
faces, at short intervals, came smiling upon them*^ 
one through the'^^picte«wood, .where there was no 
path-^nother across the meadow^-Ha third appeared 
with a gladsome shout on the cliff of the waterfall--- 
a fourth seemed to rise out of the very ground before 
them — and l^st of all came, preceded by the sound of 
laughter and of song, with which the calm air was 
stirred, Abel and Alice, the fairies who had retured 
that green grassy Altar, and who, from their covert in 
the shade, had be^n enjoying the gradual assemblage. 
'' Blessings be to onr God — not a head is wantii^/' 
said the father, unable to contain his tears— ''this 
. night could I die in peace P' 

Little Abel and Alice,^ who, from their liyiM so 
near the spot, had taken upon themselves the whole 
management of the evening's ceremonial, brought 
forth from a bush where they had concealed them, a 
basket of bread and cheese and butter, ajar of milk, 
and another of honey — and placed them upon the turf 
— as if they had been a rural gift to some rural deity. 
'^ I thought you would be all hungry,'' said Abel, 
^' after your trudge — and as for Simon there, the joUy 
gardener, he wiU eat all thi^ Idbbock himself, if I d^ 
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iK>t keep a sharp eye apon him. Simon was always a 
sare hand at a meal. But, Alice, reach me over the 
mtlk-jar. Ladies and gentlemen, all year very good 
healths — Oar noble selves.'' This was felt to be very 
fair wit of AbePs— and there was an end to the old 
man's tears. 

^^ I vote,'^ quoth Abel, ^^ that every man (beginning 
with myself, who will be the oldest man among you 
when I have lived long enough) give an account of 
himself, and produce whatever orthe ready rhino he 
may have made, found, or stolen, since he left the 
How. However, I will give way to my father--4iow 
for it, father — let us hear if you have been a good 
boy.'' " Will that imp never hold its tongue ?'' cried 
the mother, making room for him at the same time on 
the turf seat by her side — ^and beckoning him with a 
smile, which he obeyed, to occupy it. 

^' Well then," quoth the father, '^ I have not been 
sitting with my hands folded, or leaning on my el- 
bows. Among other small matters, I have helped to 
lay about half a mile of high road on the Macadam 
plan, across the lang quagmire on the Meams Muir, 
so that nobody need be sucked in there a^ain for fifty 
years to <;ome at the very soonest. With my own 
single pair of hands I have built about thirty rood of 
atone dike five feet high, with two rows of through- 
stones, connecting Saunders Mill's garden-wall with 
the fence round the Fir Belt. I have delved to some 
decent pcri'pose on some half score of neighbours' kail* 
yards, and clipped their hedges round and straight, 
Qot forgetting to deck a bit of the tails o' some o' the 
peacocks and outlandish birds on that queer auld- 
fashioned terrace at Mallets- Heugh. I cannot have 
mown under some ten braid Scots acres of rye-grass 
and meadow hay together, but finding my back stiff 
in the stooping, I was a stooker and a bandster on the 
Corn-rigs. I have threshed a few thrieves in the 
minister's barn— -prime oats they were, for the. glebe 
had been seven years in lea. I have ^one some dozen 
times to Lesmahago f#r the clear-lowing coak, a dri va 

14 
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of fortj miles back and forirard Pse warrant it* I t 
have felled and boagbed about forty asb-trees^ and f^ 
lent a hand now and then in the saw-pit* I also let 
some o' the dayhgbt into tife fir wood at Halisidei ? 
and made a bonny bit winding walk along the bora- ^ 
side for the young ladies' feet. So, to make a long " 
story short, there is a receipt (clap a Wt o' turf on't, ^ 
Abel, to keep it frae fleeii^ off the daisies) from the [" 
Savings Bank, for25Z« 13«« signed by Baillie Tnim- ^ 
belPs ain hand. That is a sight gade for sair een ! ^ 
Now, Mrd. Alison, for I most give yoo the title yoo f 
bear at the Hall, what say you ?" ' 

"I have done nothing but superintend the mak- -' 
ing o' butter and cheese, the one as rich as Dutch, 1 
and the other preferable to Stilton. My wages are ^ 
just fifteen pounds, and tt^re they are. Lay them 
down beside your father's receipt. But I have more 
to tell. If ever we are able to take a bit farm of our . 
own again, mv Lady has promised to give me the ^^ 
Ayrshire Hawkie, that yields sixteen pints a day for '| 
months at a time, o' real rich mtlkness. She would i 
bring 20/. in any market. So count that« S5L my ^ 
bonny bairns. Speak out, my Willy, n^^l^rbutyou 
have a good tale to tell." J? 

'^ There is a receipt for thirty pounds,; lent this 
blessed day, at five per' cent, to aukk Laird Shaw — as 
safe as the ground we tread upon.^^ My wages are ^ 
forty pounds a year — as you khow-^i^-^nd I ^£e twice 
got the first prize at the Competition |>' 9l0g^en-^ 
thanks to you, father, for that. The rest oif ther-money 
is gone upon fine clothes and upon ^tbe bonny lasses on 
a Fair-day. Why should not we havB our enjoyments 
in this world as well as richerfolU?'' " God bless y6o, t 
Willy," said the old man ; " you would not let me nor 
your mother part with our Sunday's clothes, when 
that crash came upon us — ^though we were will|ng to 
do so, to right all our creditors. You became surety 
for the amount — and you have paid it — I know that. 
Well — ^it may not be worth speaking aboirt — but it is 
worth thinking about, Willy — ^and a father need j^ 
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be ashamed to receive a kindness from his own flesh 
and blood." 

" It is my. turn now," said Andrew, the young gar- 
dener. ".There is twelve pounds — and next year it 
will be twenty; I am to take the flower-garden into 
my own hand — and let the Paisley florists look after 
their pinks, and tulips, and anemones, or I know 
where the prizes will come after this. There's a 
bunch o' flowers for you, Alice — if you put them in 
water they will live to the Sabbath-day, and you may 
put some of them into your bontiet. Father, William 
said he had to thank you for his ploughmanship — ^so 
have I for my gardening. And wide and rich as the 
flower-garden is that I am to take now under my own 
band, do you think I will ever love it better, or sa weel, 
as the bit plat on the bank-side, with its bower in the 
comer, the birks hanging ower it without keeping off 
the sun, and the clear burnie wimpling away at its 
foot ? There I first delved with a small ^pade of my 
ain — you put the shaft in yourself, father — and, 
trust me, it will be a while before that piece o' wood 
gann into the fire." 

" JIow for my speech," — said Abel, — " short and 
sweet is mylSnotto. I like something pithy. Lo and 
behold a mowdiwart's skin, with five and forty shil- 
lings in silver! It goes to my heart to part with them. 
Mind, fiither, I only lend them to you. And if vou 
do not repay them with two shillings and better of in- 
terest nost May-day, old style, I will put the afiaij 
into the hands of scranky Pate Orr, the writer at 
Thorny-Bank. But, hold — will you give me what is 
called heritable security ? That means land, doesnU 
it ? Well, then, turf is land — and I thus fling down 
the mowdiwart purse on the turf-— and that is lending 
mo^ey on heritable security." A general laugh re- 
warded this ebullition of genius from Abel, who re- 
ceived such plaudits with a face of cunning solem- 
nity — and then the eldest daughter meekly took up 
the word and said—" My wages were nine poinds — 
there they are!" " Oh ! ho," cried Abel, " wlto gave 
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you, Agnes, that bobny Uue spotted silk handkefcbief m 
round jour neck, and that bonnjr but gae droll pat* ^ 
ternM gown ? You had not these at the Bow — may be £ 
you got them from your sweetheart ;^'—^nd Agnes ^ 
blushed in her innocence hke the beautiful flower, |-] 
■' Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue.*' ' i-j 

The little Nourice from the Manse laid down on.the 
turf without speaking, but with a heartsome smile, her 
small wage of four pounds — and, last of all, the little, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed,* showy-skinned Alice the shep- 
herdess, with motion soft as light, and with a voice 
sweet as an air-harp, placed her wages too beside the 
rest — '' There is a golden guinea — it is to be two next 
year, and so on till I am fifteen. - Every little helps/^ 
And her father took her to his heart, and kissed her 
glistening ringlets and her smiling eyes, that happily 
shut beneath the touch of his loving lips. 

By this time the sun had declined— and the sweet 
sober gloaming was about to melt into the somewhat 
darker beauty of a summer night. The air was now 
still and silent^ as if unseen creatures that had been 
busy there had all gone to rest. The mavis that had 
been singing loud, and mellow, and cleai*, on the high- 
est point 01 a larch, now and then heard by the partj 
in their happiness, had flitted down to be near hi$ 
mate on her nest within the hollow root of an old ivy- 
wreathed yew-tree. The snowy-white coney looked 
out from the coppice, and bending his loi^ ears to- 
wards the laughing scene, drew back unstartled i||p 
the thicket. "Nay — nay — Luath," whispered .^Q, 
patting his dog, that was between his knees, " you 
.must not kill the poor bit white rabbit. But if a 
maukin would show herself, I would let thee take a 
battle after her through the wood. For she could only 
cock her fud at a' thy yelping, and land thee in a net 
o* briers to scratch thy hide and tangle thy tail io. 
You canna catch a maukin^— Luath-^hey 're ower 
soople for you, yon fat lazy tyke." 

The old man now addressed his children with a fer« 
vent voice, and told them that their dutiful behaytour 






to Um, tiieir indQatrioiu habits, their moral conduct in 
geneiml, and their regard to their religioui duties, all 
made them a blessing to hinut for which he never could 
be sofficientljr thankful to the Giver of ail mercies. 
^^ Money," said he, ^^is well called the root of all evil, 
*-*^but not so now. There it lies-^— upon that turf — an 
offering from poor children to their poor parents., It is 
a beautiful sight, my bairns— but your parents need 
it not* They have enough. May God for ever bless 
you — my dear bairns. That night at the How, I said 
this meeting would be either a fast or a thanksgivng ; 
and that we would praise God with a prayer, and also* 
the voice of psalms. No house is near — no path by 
which any one will be coming at this quiet hour. So 
let us worship our Maker— 4ere is the Bible.'' 

'' Father," said the eldest son, ^^ will you wait a few 
minutes-^lor I am every moment expecting two dear 
friends to join us ? Listen, I hear footsteps, and the 
sound of voices round the corner of the coppice. They 
are at hand." 

A beautiful young woman, dressed almost in the 
same manner as a farmer's daughter, but with a sort of 
sylvan grace about her, that seemed to denote a some- 
what higher station, now appeared, along with a youth 
irtio might be her brother. Kindly greetings were 
interchanged, and room being made for tbero, they 
formed part of the circle round the' Altar of turf. A 
sweet surprise was in the hearts of the party at this 
addition to their number, and every face brightened 
with a new delight. '' That" is bonny Sally Mather of 
the Burn-House," whispered little Alice to her bro- 
ther Abel. ^^ She passed me ae day on the brae, and 
made me the present of a comb for ray hair, you ken, 
when you happened to be on the ither side o' the 
wood ! Oh ! Abel, has nae she the bonniest and the 
sweetest een that ever you saw smile." 

This young woman, who appeared justly so beauti- 
ful in the eyes ot little Alice, was even more so in 
those of her eldest brother. She was aittinff at his 
ttd§, and the wide earth did not contain two happier* 
W 14* 
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human beings than these humMe, r^uoaSi and si A^ | 
cere lovers. Sally Mather was the beauty ct the ps^ 
rish ; and she was also an heiress, or rattier now the 
owner of the Burn- House, a farm worth about a hun- 
dred a year, and one of the pleasantest situations in a 
parish remarkable for the picturesque and romantic 
character of its scenery. She had received a much 
better education than young women generally do in 
her rank of life, her father having been a common 
farmer, but, by successful skill and industry, having 
been enabled, in the decline of life, to purchase the 
farm which he had improved to such a pitch of beauti- 
ful cultivation. Her heart William Alison had won^ 
and now she had been for some days betrothed to him 
as his bride. He now informed his parents, and his 
brothers and sisters of this ; and proud was he, and 
better than proud, when they all bade God bless her^ 
and when his father and mother took her each by the 
hand, and kissed her, and wept over her in the fulness 
of their exceeding joy. 

^^ We are to be married at midsummer ; and, father 
and mother, before the winter sets in, there shall be a 
dwelling ready for you, not quite so roomy as our old 
house at the How, but a bonny bield for you, I hope, 
for many a year to come. It is not a quarter of a.mile 
from our own house, and we shall not chaise yon a 
high rent for it, and the two three fields about it. 
You shall be a farmer again, father, and no fear of 
evdt being turned out again, be the lease short or 
lOite," 

Fair Sally Mather joined her lover in this request 
with her kindly smiling eyes, and what greater hap- 
piness could there be to such parents than to think of 
passing the remainder of their declining life near such 
a son, and such a pleasant being as their new daugh- 
ter ? '' Abel and I/' cried little Alice, unable to re- 
press her joyful affection, " will live with you again 
— ^I will do all the work about the house that I am 
strong enough for, and Abel, you ken, is as busy as 
the unweaned bee, and will help my father ah^ 
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the fields^ better and better ererf yean May we 
come home to you from seryice, Abel and IP^ 
*^ Are yoa not happy enongfi where yon are ?" asked 
the mother, with a loving voice* "Happy or not 
happy," quoth Abe), " home we come at the term, as 
sure as that is the cuckoo.  Harken how the dunce 
keeps repeating his own name, as if any body did not 
know it already. Yonder he goes — with his titling at 
bis tai|--*-peppie talk of the cuckoo never being seen 
— ^why, I cannot open my eyes without seeing either 
him or his wife. Well, as I was saying— lather — 
home Alice and I cOme at the term. Pray, what 

Sut what brought the young Laird of Southfield 
here ? thought the mother — ^while a dim and remote 
suspicion, too pleasant, too happy, to be true, passed 
across her maternal heart. Her sweet Agnes was a 
servant in his father's house — and though that father 
was a taird, and lived on his own land, yet he was in 
the very same condition of life as her husband, Abel 
Alison*— they had often sat at each other's table-— and 
her bonny daughter was come of an honest kind, and 
would not disgrace any husband either in his own. 
house, or a neighbour's, or in his seat in the kirk. Such 
passing thoughts were thickening in the mother's 
breast, and perhaps not wholly unknown also to the 
father's, when the young man, looking towards Agnes, 
who could not lift up her eyes from the ground, said, 
" My father is willing and happy that I should marry 
the daughter of Al^l Alison. For he wishes me 
no 4>ther wife than the virtuous daughter of an honest 
roan. And I will be happy — if my Agnes make as 
good a wife as her mother. 

A perfect blessedness now filled the souls of Abel 
Alison and his wife. One year ago, and they were, 
what is called, utterly ruined — they put their trust in 
God — ^and now they received their reward. But their 

SiOus and humble hearts did not feel it to be a reward, 
>r in themselves they were conscious of no desert. 
The joy came from heaven, undeserved by them, and 



wHb fiihmt fliftiiksgtniig uxnA «4Qf»tion did they receive 
it| like dew into tbeir i^niiig Bpirits. 

*^ Rise Qp, Alicei aod let 119 have a dance,'^ aad with 
these words little Abel caught bis unFeluctant sister 
round the waist, aod whirled her off into the open 

irreen, as smooth as a floor. The young gardener took 
fom his pocket a German flute, and b^an warbling 
away, with much fiourishiDg execution, the say lively 
air of '^ Oure the water to Charlie,'' and the happy 
children, who had been one winter at the dancing* 
school, and had often danced by themselves on the fairy 
rings on the hill-nde, glided through the gloaming 
in all the mazes of a voluntary and extemporaneous 
duet. And then, descending suddenly and beautiflilly 
from the very height of glee into a composed gladness, 
left off the dance in a moment, and again seated them- 
selves in the applauding circle* 

" I have dropped my library out of my pocket^'' 
said Abel, springing up again — ^' yonder it is lying 
on the green. That last touch of the Highland Fling 
jerked it out Here it i& — bonny Robbie Burns — the 
Twa Dogs«— the Vision-^-the Cottar's Saturday Nighc 
-^and many — many a gay sang — ^and some sad anes, 
wluch I leave to Alice there, and other bits o' tender* 
hearted lassies — but fun and frolic for my money." 

^' I would not give my copy o' Allan Kamsay," re- 
plied Alice, ^' for a stall fu' of Bams's — ^at least gin 
the Saturday Night was clipped out. When did he 
ever make sic a poem as the Gentle Shepherd 7 Tell 
me that, Abel? Dear me, but is na this sweet quiet 
place, and the linn there, and the trees, and this green 
plat, just as bonnie as Habbie's How ? Might na a 
bonny poem be made just about ourselves a' sitting 
here sae happy — and my brother going to marry bonny 
Sally Mather, and my sister the young laird o' South- 
field ? I'se warrant, if Allan Ramsay had been alive, 
and one of the party, he would have put us a' into a 
poem — ^and aiUins called it the Family-Tryst;" " I 
will do that myself," said Abel — ^' I am a dab at verse. 
1 made some capital ones just yesterday afternoon — 
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I wrote them down on my sclate below the som total ; 
bat some crumbs had fallen out o' my pouch on the 
sclate, and Luath, licking them up, licked out a' my 
fine poems, i could greet to think o't.^' 

But now the moon showed her dazzling crescent 
ri^t OYer their heads,— ^as if she had issued gleaming 
forth from the deep blue of that very spot of heaven in 
which she hung ; and fainter or brighter, far and wide 
over the firmament, was seen the great host of stars. 
The old man reverently uncovered his bead; and, 
lookine up to the difiiised brilliancy of the magnificent 
arch of heaven, he solemnly exclaimed, " The heavens 
declare the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth 
for& his handy work* Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. My child- 
ren, let us kneel down and pray.'^ They did so ; and, 
on rising from that prayer, the mother, looking towards 
her husband, said, '^ 1 have been young, and now am 
old ; yet have I not seen the righteous forsakei^ nor 
his seed be^ng bread.^' 
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Allan Bruce and Fanny Raeburn were in no re* 
spect remarkable among the simple inhabitants of the 
village in which they were bom. They both bore a 
fair reputation in the parish, and they were both belov- 
ed by their own friends and relations. He was sober, 
honest, active, and industrious, — exemplary in the 
common duties of private life, — possessed of the hum- 
ble virtues becoming his humble condition, and unstain- 
ed by any of those gross vices that sometimes deform 
the character of the poor. She was modest, ^opd-tem- 
peredi contentedi and religious— and much is contain* 
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td kk these foar wordt. Betntydie was not theugbt 
to poBsess-^Dor did die attract attention ; but w&it- 
ever charm resides in pure health, innocence of heart, 
and simplicity of manners, that belonged to Fanny 
Raeburn ; while there was nothing eiSier about her 
face or figure to prevent her seemmg even beautiful 
in the eyes of a lover. 

These two humble and happy persons were be- 
trothed in marriage. Their afiection had insensibly 
grown without any courtship, for they had lived daily 
in each other^s sight ; and, undisturbed by jealousy or 
rivalry, by agitatmg hopes or depressing fears, their 
hearts had been tenderly united long before their 
troih was solemnly pledged ; and they now looked 
forward with a calm and rational satisfaction to tiie 
happy years which they humbly hoped might be 
stored up for them by a bountiful Providence. Their 
love was withoqt romance, but it was warm,' ten- 
der, and true ; they were prepared by its strength to 
make any sacrifice for each other's sakes ; and, bad 
death taken away either of them before the wedding- 
day, the survivor might not perhaps have been da- 
morous in grief, or visited the grave of the depart* 
ed with nightly lamentations, but not the less would 
that grief have been sincere, and not the less faithfiil 
would memory have been to all the images of the 
past. 

Their marriage-day was fixed — ^and Allan Bruce 
had rented a small cottage, with a garden sloping 
down to tile stream that cheered his native villaee. 
Thither, in about two months, he was, to take his 
sweet and affectionate Fanny — she was to work with 
her needle as before— and he in the fields. No diaage 
was to take place in their lives, but a change from 
contentment to happiness ; and if God prolonged to 
them the posseraion of health, and blessed them with 
children, diey feared not to bring them decently up, 
and to afibi^ sunshine and shelter to the living 
flowers that miglit come to gladden their house* Such 
thoughts visited the souls of the lovers^^-Hkod they 
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were becoming dearer and dearer to one another every 
bcNir ihat brooght ibem ckwer to fheir marriage-daj. 
At tbb tiine Allan benui to feel a slight dimnoM in 
his si^ht, of which he did not take much notice, at- 
tributing it to some indiiposition broueht on by the 
severity of his winter's work. For he bad toiled late 
and early, during all weathers, and at every kind of 
labour, to gain a sum sufficient to furnish respectably 
his lowly dwelling, and also to array his sweet bride 
in weddin^clothes of which she should not need to be 
adiamed. The dimness, however, each succeeding day, 
darkened and deepened, till even bis Fanny's face 
was indistinctly discerned by him, and he lost alto* 
gether the smile which never failed to brighten it 
whenever he appeared. Then he became sad and 
dispirited, for the fear of blindness fell upon him, and 
he thought of his steps being led in his helplessness by 
the hand of a child. He prayed to God to avert this 
calamity from him — ^but if not, to bestow upon him 
the virtue of resignation. He thoueht of the diflferent 
blind men whom be bad known, and as fiir as he knew, 
they all seemed happy. That belief pacified his soul, 
when it was about to give way to a passionate dra- 
pair; and every morning at sunrise when the fast 
advancing verdure of spring seemed more dim and 
glimmering before his eyes, he felt his soul more and 
more resigned to that final extinction of the day's 
blessed light, which he knew must be his doom before » 
the earth was covered with the flower and fragrance 
of June. 

It was as he had feared ; and Allan Bruce was now 
stone-blind. Fanny's voice had always been sweet to 
his ear, and now it was sweeter stiil when heard in 
the darkness. Sweet had been the kisses which breath- 
ed from Fanny's lips, while his eyes delighted in their 
rosy freshness. But sweeter were they now when 
they touched his eyelids, and he felt upon his cheeks 
her fast trickling tears. She visited him in his father's 
house, and led him with her gently guiding hands in* 
to the adjacent fields, and down along the stream 
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which he said he liked to hear marmuring by ; aud 
then they talked together about themaeWes, and on 
their knees prayed to God to coansel them what to do 
in their distress* 

These meetings were always happy meetings to' 
them both, notwithstanding the many mournful 
thoughts with which they were necessarily attended ; 
but to Allan Bruce they yielded a support that did not 
forsake him in his hours of uncompanioned darkness. 
His love, which had formerly been joyful in the warmth 
of youth, and in the near prospect of enjoyment, was 
now chastened by the sad sense of his unfortunate 
condition, and- rendered thereby a deep and devout 
emotion which had its comfort in its own unwitnessed 
privacy and imperishable truth. The tones of his 
Fanny's voice were with him on his midnight bed, 
when his affliction was like to overcome his fortitude; 
and to know that be was still tenderly beloved by that 

!;entle and innocent friend, was a thought that gave 
leht to darkness, and suffered sleep to fall balmily on 
lids that shut up eyes already dark as in profoundest 
slumber. The meek fold of her pitying embrace was 
with him in the vague uncertainty of his dreams; and 
often he saw faces in his sleep beaming consolation 
upon him, that always assumed at last Fanny's fea- 
tures, and as they grew more dbtinct, brightened up 
into a perfect likeness of his own faithful and disinte- 
rested maiden. He lay down with her image, because 
it was in his evening prayers ; he rose up with her 
ima^e, or it came gliding in upon him, as he knelt down 
at his bed-side in the warm beams of the unseen morn- 
ing light. 

^lian and Fanny were children of poor parents ; 
and when he became blind, they, and indeed all their 
friends and relations, set their faces against this mar- 
riage. This they did in kindness to them both, for 
prudence is one of the best virtues of the poor, and to 
indulge even the holiest affections of our nature, seems 
to them to be sinful, if an infliction from God's hand 
intimates that such union would lead to sorrow md 
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distress. The same flioughts bad taken possession of 
Allan's own soul ; and loving Fanny Raeburn, with a 
perfect afiection, why should be wish her, in the bright 
and sunny days of her youthful prime, to become 
chained to a Blind Man's steps, kept in constant 
porerty and drudgery for his sake, and imprisoned in 
a lonesome hut, during the freedom of her age, and 
the joyfulness of nature ringing over the earth ? '' It 
has pleased God,'' said the blind man to himself, ^' that 
our marriage should not be. Let Fanny, if she choos- 
es, some time or other, marry another, and be happy." 
And as the thought arose, he felt the bitterest of the 
cup, and wished that he might soon be in his grave. 

For, while his eyes were not thus dark, he saw ma- 
ny things that gave him pleasure, besides bis Fanny, 
well as be loved her ; nor had his been an absorbing 
passion, although most^ sincere. He had often been 
happy at his work, with his companions, in the amuse- 
ments of his age and condition, with the members of 
his own family, without thinking eveh of his dear Fan- 
ny Raeburn. She was not often, to be sure, entirely 
out of his thoughts, for the consciousness of loving 
her, and of being beloved, accompanied his steps, 
although he scarcely knew it, just as one who lives on 
a lake side, or by the murmur of a stream, may feel 
the brightness and the shadows of the one, and hear 
the constant music of the other, mingling as a remem-^ 
brance or a dream with the inripressions, thoughts,' 
passions, and feelings of his ordinary human life. 
But now, what had been less pleasant or necessary to 
him all faded away, and he saw in his darkness one 
image only — Fanny Raeburn — ^he heard in his dark- 
ness one sound only — Fanny Raeburn's voice. Was 
she to smile in, another man's house? Surely, that 
could not be ; for her smiles were his, and to transfer 
them to another seemed to him to be as impossible, 
as for a mother to forget her own children, and pour 
with equal fondness her smUes upon the face of ano* 
ther who belonged not to her blood. Yet such trans- 
ference, such forgetfulness, such sad change had beenj 
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that he well kntw, even in ^ the short and itmple 
annals of the poor,'^ which alone be had read ; and 
who would blame, who would pitv, who would remem- 
ber the case of the deserted and forsaken poor blind 
man ? 

Fanny Raebum had always been a dutiful child, 
and she listened to the arguments of her parents with 
a heavy but composed heart. She was willing to obey 
them in all things in which it was her duty to obey — 
but here she knew not what was her duty. To give 
up Allan Bruce was a thought far worse to her than 
to give up life* It was to sulTer her heartstrings to 
be houriy torn up by the roots. If the two were will- 
ing to be married, why should any one else interfere ? 
If God had stricken Allan with blindness after tiieir 
marriage, would anyone have counselled her to leave 
him ? Ur pitied her because she had to live with her 
own blind husband ? Or would the fear of poverty 
have benumbed her feelings ? Or rather, would it not 
have given new alacrity to her hands, and new cou- 
rage to her heart? So she resolved, meekly and calm- 
ly, to tUl Allan that she would be his wife, and that 
she believed that such was, in spite of this infliction, 
the will of God. 

Allan Bfuce did not absent himself, in his blindness, 
from the House of Crod. One Sabbath, after divine 
service, Fanny went up to him in ttie cbnrcb^Td, 
and putting her arm in his, they walked away ti^ether, 
seemingly as cheerful as the rest of the congregation, 
only with somewhat slower and more cautious steps. 
They proceeded along the quiet meadow-fields by the 
banks of the stream, and then across the smooth green 
braes, till they gently descended into a holm, and sat 
down together m a little green bower, which a few 
hazels, mingling with one tall weeping birch, bad of 
themselves framed ; a place where they bad often met 
before Allan was blind, and where they bad first spo* 
ken of a wedded life. Fanny could have almost wept 
to see the earth, and the dry, and the whole day, so 
beautilfil^ now that Allan's eyes were d&rk ; but he 
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whispered to ber, flMtt the smell of the budding trees, 
and of the primroses that he knew were near bis feet, 
#as pleasant indeed, and that the ringing of all the 
little birds made his heart dance within him-— so Fan- 
ny sat beside her blind lover in serene happiness, and 
felt strengthened in her conriction that it was her 
duty to become his wife. 

^' Allan — I lore you so entirely — ^that to see you 
happy is all that I desire on earth. Till God made 
you blind, Allan, I knew not how my soul could be 
knit unto yours-*I knew not the love that was in my 
heart* To sit by you with my work— to lead you out 
thus on pleasant Sabbaths — to take care ^t your feet 
do not stumble — ^and that nothing shall ever otter 
violence to your face — to sufier no solitude to surround 
you — ^but that you may know, in your darkness, that 
mine eyes, which God still permits to see, are always 
upon you — ^fer these ends, Allan, will I marry thee, my 
%eldved — ^thoo must not say nay— for God would not 
forgive roe if I became not thy wife.'' And Fanny 
fell upon his neck and wept. 

There was something in the quiet tone of her voice 
—something in the meek fold of her embrace — some- 
thing in the lon^ weeping kiss that she kept breathing 
tenderly over hts brow and eyes — ^that justified to the 
blind roan his marriage with such a woman. *' Let 
us be married, Fanny, on the day fixed before I lost 
my sigM. Till now Iknew not fully either your 
heart or> my own — ^now I fear nothing. Would, my 
best friend, I eould but see thy sweet hce for one 
single moment now— but that can never be !'' — ^^All 
things are possible to God ; and although to human 
skill your case is hof>ele8S--^it is not utterly so to my 
heart — ^yet if ever it becomes so, Allan, then will I 
love' thee better even than 1 do now, if indeed my 
heart can contain more affection than thai with which 
it now overflows." 

AUaa Bruce and Fanny Reaborn were married. — 
And although there was felt, by the most careless 
hedrt| to be something sad and solemn in such nuf- 
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lials, yet Allan made hifl marriage^ay one of sober 
cbeerfiilness in his native village. Fanny wore her 
white ribands in the very way that used to be plea- 
sant to Allan's eyes ; and blind as he now was, these 
eyes kindled with a joyful smile, when he turned the 
clear sightless orbs towards his> bride, and saw her 
within his soul arrayed in the simple white dress 
which he heard all about him saying so well became 
her sweet looks. Her relations and his own partook 
of the marriage feast in their cottage — there was the 
sound of music and dancing feet on the little green 
plat at the foot of the garden, by the river's side— 
the bride's youngest sister, who was henceforth to be 
an inmate in the house, remained when the party went 
away in the quiet of the evening — and peace, con- 
tentment, and love, folded their wings together over 
that humble dwelling. 

From that day Allan and his wife were perfectly 
happy, and they could not help wondering at their 
former fears. There was, at once, a general determi- 
nation formed all over the parish to do them every 
benefit. Fanny, who had always been distinguished 
for her skill and fancy as a sempstress, became now 
quite the fashionable dress-maker of the viUage, and 
had more employment ofieried than she could accept. 
So that her industry alone was more than sufficient for 
all their presetit wants. But Allan, though blind, 
was not idle. He immediately began to instruct him- 
self in various departments of a blind man's work. — 
A loom was purchased ; and in a few weeks be was 
heard singing to the sound of his fly-shuttle as merry 
as the bulfinch in the cage that hung at the low 
window of his room. He was not long in finding out 
the way of plaiting rush-rugs and wicker-baskets— 
the figures of all of which were soon, as it were, visi- 
ble through his very fingers ; and before six months 
were over, Allan Bruce and his wife were said to be 
getting rich, and a warm blessing broke from every 
heart upon them, and their virtuous and unrepiniog 
industry. 
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Aiboi had always been fond of niMic» and his voice 
was tba fiaert tenor ia all the kirk. So tie begao in 
(he eveniiigB of winter to teach a school for sacred 
miisfc — and thus every hour was turned to account* 
AUaa repined not Dow--*-nay, at times lie felt as if 
his blindness were a blessing-— for it forced him to 
trust to his own soul — to turn for comfort to the 
best and' purest human affections — and to see God 
always. 

* Wliatever misgivings of mind Allan Bruce might 
have experience<t— whatever faintings and sickenings 
and deadly swoons of despair might have overcome 
his heart, — ^it was not long before he was a freedman 
from all their slavery. He wa^ not immured, like ma« 
ny as worthy as he, in an asylum ; he was not an in- 
cumbrance upon a poor father^ sitting idle and in the 
^ay of others, beside an ill-fed fire, and a scanty board ; 
he was not forced to pace step by step along the lamp- 
lighted streets and squares of a city, forcing out beau* 
tiuil music to gain a few pieces of coin from passers by 
entranced for a moment by sweet sounds plaintive or 
jocund ; he was not a boy-led beggar along the high- 
way under the sickening sunshine or the chilling sleet, 
with an abject hat abjectly protruded with a cold heart 
for colder charity ; — but he was, although he humbly 
felt and acknowledged that he was in nothing more 
worthy than these, a man loaded with many blessings, 
warmed by a constant ingle,- laughed round by a 
flock of joyful children, love-tended and love-light- 
ed by a wife who was (o him at once music and ra- 
diance, — ^while his house stood in the middle of a 
village of which all the inhabitants were his friends, 
and of all whose hands the knock was known when 
it touched his door, and of all whose voices the tone 
was felt when it kindly accosted him in the wood, in 
the field, in the garden, by the river's side, by the 
hospitable board of a neighbour, or in the Church- 
yard assemblage before entering into the House of 
God. 

Thus did years ppss along. Children were bora to 
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them — ^lived— were healthy — ^and weiHbebaved. A 
blessing rested upon them, and aU tiiat belonged to 
them, and the name of *'• Blind Allan'' carried with it 
far and near an authority that could belong only to 
virtue, piety, and faith tried by afliction and (owid to 
stand fast. 

Ten years ago, when they married, Allan Bruce 
and Fanny Raeburn were among the poorest of the 
poor, and had it pleased God to send sickness among 
them, hard had been their lot. But now they lived ii# 
a better house — with a larger garden — and a few 
fields, with two cows of their own — Allan had work- 
men under him, a basket-maker now on a considerable 
scale — and his wife had her apprentices too, the best 
dress-maker all the country round. They were rich. 
Their children were at school, — ^and all things, belong- 
ing both to outer and inner life, had prospered to 
their hearts' desire. Allan could walk about many 
familiar places unattended ; but that seldom happen- 
ed, for while his children were at school he was en- 
gaged in his business ; and when they came home, 
there was always a loving contest among them who 
should be allowed to take hold of their other's hand 
when he went out on his evening walk. Well did he 
know the tread of each loving creature's footstep— 
their very breath when their voices were silent. One 
touch of a head as it danced past him, or remained mo- 
tionless by his side — one pressure of an arm upon his 
knee— one laugh from a comer, was enough to tell him 
which of his children was there ; and in their most 
confused noide and merriment, his ear would have 
known if one romping imp had been away. So per- 
fectly accustomed had he long been to his situation, 
that it might almost be said that he was unconscious 
of being blind, or that he had forgotten that his eyes 
once saw. Long had Allan Bruce indeed been the 
happiest of the blind. 

it chanced at this time, that, among a party who 

were visiting his straw manufactory, there was a sun- 

geoa ceiebrated for bis skill in operations upon the 
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€jt, who expreiied an opinion that Allan's sifjtd migiit 
be at least partially restored, and offered not onlj to 
perfena tiie operation, but if Allan would reside for 
some weeks iri Edinburgh, to see him every day, till 
it was known whether his case was or was not a hope- 
less one. Allan's circumstances were now such as to 
make a few weeks, or even months confinement of no 
impbrtance to him ; and though he said to his wife 
that he was averse to submit to an operation that 
mi^t disturb the long-formed quiet and contentment 
of his mind by hopes never to be realized, yet those 
hopes of once more seeing Heaven^s dear light 
gradually removed all his repugnance. His eyes 
were couched, and when the bandages were remo* 
Ted, and the soft broken light let in upon him, Al- 
lan Bruce was no longer among the number of the 
blind. 

Here was no uncontrollable burst of joy in the 
soul of Allan Bruce when once more a communica- 
tion was opened between it and the visible world. For 
he had learned lessons of humility and temperance in 
all his emotions during ten years of blindness, in which 
the hope of light was too faint to deserve the name. 
He was almost afraid to believe that his sight was re- 
stored. Grateful to him was its first uncertain and 
wavering glimmer as a draught of wafer to a wretch 
in a crowded dungeon. But he knew not whether it 
was to ripen into the perfect day, or gradually to 
fade back again into the depth of his former darkness. 

But when his Fanny — she on whom he had so loved 
to look wheii she was a maiden in her teens, and who 
>yould not forsake him in the first misery of that great 
affliction, but had been overjoyed to link the sweet 
freedom of her prime to one sitting in perpetual dark 
— when she, now a staid and lovely matron, stood be- 
fore him with a face pale in bliss, and all drenched 
in the floodlike tears of an unsupportable happiness — 
then truly did he feel what a heaven it was to see ! 
And as he took her to his heart, he gently bent back 
her head, that he might devour with his eyes that be- 
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ttiipl bftMtjr wUeb had for 8^ nmy yiMurs mmM upon 
him unbdieU, and which ik»w that he had §eed once 
more, be felt that he could eveo .at .ttiat Toiy oiomettt 
^ in peace. 

In came with soft steps, one after another, bis &re 
loYing children, that for the first time thej might be 
seen Djr their Father* The girls advanced tj^atdly, 
with blashing cheeks and bright shining hair, while 
the bojs went boldly gp to his side, acki the eldest, 
looking in his face, exclaimed with a shout of joj, 
^' Our Father sees !**-oar Father sees !^'— and then 
checking his rapture, burst into tears* Many a vision 
had Allan Bruce framed to himself of the face and 
figure of one and all of his children* One he had been 
told, was like himself—another the image of its mo* 
ther — and Lucy, be understood, was a blended like- 
ness of them both* But now he looked upon them 
with the confused and bewildered joy of parentol love, 
seeking to know and distinguish in the light ttie sepa* 
rate objects towards whom it yearned; and not till 
they spoke did be know their Christian names* But 
soon, soon did the sweet faces of all his children seem, 
to his eyes, to answer well, each in its different loveli* 
ness, to the expression of the voices so long familiar 
to his heart* 

Pleasant, too, no doubt, was that expansion of heart, 
that followed the sight of so many old friends and 
acquaintances, all of whom, familiar as he had long 
been with them in his darkness, one day^s light now 
seemed to bring farther forward in his affection. They 
came towards him now with brighter satisfaction-^ 
and the happiness of his own soul gave a kinder ex- 
pression to their demeanour, and represented them all 
as a host of human beings rejoicing in the joy of one 
single brother. Here was a young man, who, when 
he saw him last, was a little schoolboy— ^ere a man 
beginning to be bent with toil, and with a thoughtful 
aspect, who had been one of his own joyous and^ 
laughing fellow-labourers in field or at fair — here a, 
man on whom, ten years before, he bad shut his eyes 
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ill advanced but vigorous life, now sittii^, wifli a 
whit^ head, and supported on a staff— all this change 
he knew before, bat now he saw it ; and there was 
thus a somewhat sad, bat an interesting, delightful, and 
impressive contrast and resemblance between the 
past and the present, brought immediately before him 
bj th|^ removal of a vail. Every face around him — 
every figure^^was instructive as well as pleasant ; and 
' humble as his sphere of life was, and limited its range, 
qaite enough ot chance and change was now submitted 
to his meditation, to give his character, which had 
long been thoughtful, a still more solemn cast, and a 
temper of still more homely and humble wisdom. 

iNor did all the addition to his happiness come from 
homan life. Once more he saw the heavens and the 
earth. By men in bis lowly condition, nature is not 
looked on very often perhaps with poetical eyes. But 
all the objects of nature are in themselves necessarily 
agreeable and delightful ; and the very colours and 
forms he now saw filled his soul with bliss. Not for 
ten dark years had he seen a cloud, and now they 
were piled up like castles in the summer heaven. Not 
for ten dark years had he seen the vaulted sky, and 
there it was now bending majestically in its daik, 

(deep, serene azure, full of tenderness, beauty, and 
^ power* The green earth, with all its flowers, was 
now visible beneath his feet. A hundred gardens' 
blossomed' — a hundred hedgerows ran across the 
meadow and up the sides of the hills — the dark grove 
of sycamore, shading the village church on its mount, 
stood tinged with a glitter of yellow light — and from 
one extremity of the village to the other, calm, fair, 
and unwavering, the smoke from all its chimneys went 
up to heaven on the dewy morning-air. He felt all 
this jost by opening his eyelids. And in his gratitude 
to God he blessed the thatch of his own humble house, 
and the swallows that were twittering beneath its 
eaves*'' 

Such,, perhaps, were some of the feelings which Al- 
lan Bruce experienced on being restored to sight. 
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bouse, or within the gate of his garden, ott< 
they might otherwise have wandered into le 
and innocent places — ^it turned to him the w. 
Tided love of his sweet contented Fanny — ii 
the filial tenderness of his children something 
est passion — and it tanght him moderatio 
things, humility, reverence, and perfect resig; 
the Divine Will* It may, therefore, be ti 
that when the blameless man once more liftc 
seeing eyes, in all things he beheld God. 
^i I .'i^ Soon after this time, a small Narsery-ga 

H tr'i tween Roslin and Lass wade, — a bank slopi 

1 f :^ gently to the Esk — was on sale, and Allan B 

able to purchase it. Such an employment 

peculiarly fitted for him, and also compatible 

I M other profession. He had acquired, during I 

j. J!f;;i| ness, much useiul information fil^om the res 

<!$' i^liv ^^* ^''^ ^'* ^^hildren ; and having been a gar 

S^k ^^^ youth, among his many other avocations 

especially es;tenaed his knowledge respecting 
shrubs, and trees. Hei'e he follows that 
pleasant, and intelligent occupation. Among 
assistant gardeners there is one man with a m 
as snow, but a ruddy and cheerful countenan 

from KiA ftAlf-innnnrtaiir.A. SAAmR tn Kp f-K«i nrnr 
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Thsrc jsras fear and melancholy in all the glens 
and valleys that lay stretching around, or down upon 
St. Mary's Loch, for it was the time of rel^rioas per- 
secution* Many a sweet cottage stood untenanted on^ 
the hill-side and in the hollow ; some had felt the fire 
aod been consumed, and violent hands had torn off the 
prf roof from the green shealing of the shepherd* In 
e wide and deep silence and solitariness ot the moun- 
tains it seemed as if human life were nearly extinct. 
Caverns and clefts in which the fox had kennelled were 
now the shelter of Christian souls — and when a lonely 
figure crept stealingly from one hiding-place to another. 
Oil a visit o&love to some hunted brother in faith, the 
crows would hover over him, and the hawk shridc at 
Itim^n steps now rare in the desert. When the babe 
Was born there might be none near to baptize it, or 
the minister, driven from his kirk^ perhaps poured the 
^cramental water upon its face from some pool in the 
gien whose rocks guanled the persecuted family from 
the oppressor. Bridals now were unfrequent and in 
the solemn sadness of love. Many died before their 
time, of minds sunken and of broken hearts* White 
hair was on heads long before they were old ; and the 
ailver locks of ancient men were often ruefully soiled 
id the dost, and stained with their martyred blood* 

But this is the dark side of the picture. For, even 
tn their caves were these people happy* Their child- 
ren were with them, even like the wild-flowers that 
Mo(S80iBgd all about the entrances of their dens* And 
when ^P* voice of psalms rose up from the profound 
silence of the solitary pbce of rocks, tiie ear of God 
¥rM open, and they knew that their prayers and prai- 
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see were beard in Heayeo. If a child was bom, it be- 
longed unto the faithful ; if an old man died, it was in 
the religion of his forefathers* The hidden powers of 
their souls were brought forth into the light, stnd thej 
knew the strength that was in them for these days of 
trial. The thoughtless became sedate — the wild were 
''tamed-— the unfeeling made compassionate — bard ^ 
hearts were softened, and the wicked saw the error of ^ 
their ways. All deep passion purifies and strengthens ^ 
the soul, and so was it now. Now was shown and put j^, 
to the proof, the stern, austere, impenetrable strength u 
of men, that would neither bend nor break — the calm, ^ 
serene determination of matrons, who, with meek eyes, ^ 
and unblancbed cheeks, met the scowl of the mar- 
derer-— the silent beauty of maidens, who, with smiles 
received their death — and the mysterious courage of __ 
children, who, in the inspiration of innocent and spot* ig] 
less nature, kneeled down among the dew drops on the ^ 

?*een sward, and died fearlessly by their parents' sides. «.' 
rrested were they at their work, or in their play, and l^ 
with no other bandage over their eyes, but haply some G 
clustering ringlet of their sunny hair, did many a sweet ^ ^ 
creature of twelve summers ask just to be allowed to ,^ 
say her prayers, and then go unappalled from her cot- 
tage-door to the breast of her Redeemer. 

In those days had old Samuel Grieve and his spouse 
suffered sorely for their faith. But they left not their 
own house, willing to die there, or to be slaughtered, 
whenever God should so appoint They were now 
childless ; but a little granddaughter, about ten years 
old, lived with them, and she was an orphan. The 
thought of death was so familiar to her, that although 
sometimes it gave a slight quaking tbrob to her heart 
in its glee, yet it scarcely impaired the natural jojfui- 
ness of her girlhood, and often unconsciously, after the 
gravest or the sa4desttalk with her old parents, would 
she glide off with a lightsome step, a blithe j^e, and 
a voice humming sweetly some cheerful tuH^ The 
old people looked often upon her in her happiness, 
till their dim eyes filled with tears; while. the grand* 
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r said, ^' If &«s nest were to be tiestroyed at 
id our heads in the mould, who would feed this 
bird ID the wild, aod where would she find sbel- 
^hicb to faold her boonie wings V^ 
^ Grieve was the shepherdess of a small flock, 
the greeu pasturage at the head of St* Mary's 
and up Uie hill side, and over into some of the 
eighboiiring glens* Sometimes she sat in that 
111 churchjrard, with her sheep lying scattered 
iket upoB the quiet graves, where, on still sunny 
he could see their shadows in the water of the 
and herself sitting close to the low walls of the 
of God* She had no one to speak to, but her 
f read : and day after day Hie risii^ sun beheld 
gfowiDg beauty, and innocence that could not 
appy and silent as a fairy upon the knowe, 
le blue heavens over her head, and the blue lake 
; at her feet* 

r Pairy,'' was the name she bore by the<:ottage 
btere the old people were gladdened by her glee, 
med away fromall melancholy thoughts* And 
a name that suited sweet Lilias well ; for she 
)(thed in a garb of green, and often in. her joy, 
^en graceful plants that grow among the bills 
wreathed round her hair* So was she drest one 
h^day, watching her flock at a considerable dis- 
rom home, and singing to herself a psafan in the 
r moor — when in amomenta party of soldiers 
pen. a mount on the opposite side of a narrow 
Lilias was invisible as a green linnet upon the 
lut her sweet voice had betrayed her, and then 
^e soldiers caught the wild gleam of her eyes, 
she sprung frightened to her feet^ he called out 
^^a roe — see how she bounds along the bent,'' 
Q ruffian took aim at the child with his musket, 
sport, half in ferocity. Lilias kept appearing 

Eppearing, while she flew as on wings across a 
black heathery moss full of pits and hollows 
still the soldier kept bis musket at its aim. His 
les called to him to hold his hand, and not shoot 
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a poor little ionocent child, but he at length fired, and 
. the bullet was heard to whiz padt her lem-crowned 
head, and to strike a bank-which she was about to as* 
cend. The child paused for a moment, and looked 
back, and then bounded away over the smooth turf; 
till, like a cushat, she dropt into little birchen glen^ 
and disappeared. Not a sound of her feet was beard 
— she seemed to have sunk into the ground — and the 
soldier stood, without any effort to follow her, gazing 
through the smoke towards the spot where she had 
vanished. 

A sudden superstition assailed tbe hearts of the par- 
ty, as they sat down together upon a ledge of stone. 
'^ Saw you her face, Riddle, aa my ball went wbizziug 
past her ear — curse me, if she be not one of those hill 
fairies, else she had been dead as a herring — but I be* 
lieve the bullet glanced off her yellow hair as against 
a buckler." " By St. Gedrge, it was an act of a gal- 
lows-rogue to fire upon the creature, fairy or not fairy, 
and you deserve the weight of this hand, the hand of 
an Englishman, you brute — for your cruelty" — «hd up 
rose the speaker to put his threat into execution, when 
the other retreated «ome distance, and began to load 
his musket — but tbe Englishman ran upon him, and, 
with a Cumberland gripe and trip, laid him upon the 
hard ground with a force that drove the breath out of 
his body, and left him stunned and almost insensible. 
^' That serves him right, Allan Sleigh — shiver my 
timbers, if 1 would fire upon a petticoat. As to fai- 
ries, why, look ye. His a likely place enow for such 
creatures — if this be one, it is the first I ever saw — 
but as to your mermaids, I have seen a score of them, 
at different times, when I was at sea. As to shooting 
at them — no — no— we never tried that, or the ship 
would have gone to the bottom. There have I seen 
'them sitting on a rock, with a looking-glass, combing 
their hair, that wrapped round them like a ne^and 
then down into a coral cave in a jifi^ to theipfl^er^ 
mans — for mermaid, fairy, or mere flesh and Wood 
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Women, they are all the same in that respect— take 
my word for it.* 

The fallen raffian now rose somewhat humbled, and 
sullenly sat down among the rest. " Why," qaoth 
Allan Sieigh, " I wager you a week's pay you don't « 
venture fifty yards, without your musket, down yon- 
der shingle where the fairy disappeared ;" — and the 
wager being accepted, the half-drunken fellow rushed 
on towards the head of the glen, and was heard crash- 
ing away through the shrubs. In a few minutes he, 
returned^-declaring with an oath that he had seen her 
at the mouth of a cave where no human foot could 
reach, standing with her hair all on fire, and an angr}' 
countenance, and thathe had tumbled backwards into 
the burn and been nearly drowned — *' Drowned !" 
cried Allan Sleigh. " Ay, drowned— why not ? a 
hundred yards down that bit glen the pools are as 
black as pitch and as deep as hell, and the water roars 
like thunder — drowned — why not, you English son of 
a deer-stealer ?" " Why not — ^because who was ever 
drowned that was born to be hanged ?" And that jest 
caused universal laughter — ^as it is always sure to do, 
often as it may be repeated, in a company of ruffians, 
such is felt to be its perfect truth and unanswerable 
simplicity. 

After an hour's quarrelling, and gibing, and mutiny, 
this disorderly band of soldiers proceeded on their 
way down into the head of Yarrow, and there saw in 
the solitude the house of Samuel Grieve. Thither 
they proceeded to get some refreshment, and ripe for 
any outrage that any occasion might suggest. The old 
man and his wife hearing a tumult of many voices and 
many feef came out, and were immediately saluted with 
many opprobrious epithets. The hut wsis soon rifled 
of any small articles of wearing apparel, and Samuel, 
without emotion, set before them whatever provisions 
he Juid, butter, cheese, bread, and milk — and hoped 
thiP would not be too hard upon old people, who 
were desirous of dying as they had lived, in peace. 
Thankfol were they both in their parental hearts that 
their Vittle Lilias was among the Vv\\\fe ', ^xidi >^v^ ^^ 
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man trasted, that if she returned before tfae so 
were gone^ ^e would see from some distance 
ipuskets on the green before the door, and hide 
self among the brakens. 

The soldiers devoured their repast with many 
and much hideous and obscene language, wb! 
was sore against, tfae old man's soul to hear 
own hut ; but he said' nothing, for that would 
been wilfullj'to sacrifice his life^ At last one c 
party ordered him to return thanks in words in 
and full of blasphemy, which Samuel calmly n 
to do, beseeching. them, at the same time, for tb 
of their own souls, not so to offend their gres 
bpuntiful Preserver. '^ Confound the old cf 
Covenanter, 1 will prick him with my bayonet 
won't say grace; and the blood trickled do^ 
old man's cheek, from a slight wound on his fore 
The sight of it seemed to awaken the dormant 1 
thirstiness in the tiger heart of the 9oldier, wh 
swore, if the old man did not instantly repes 
words after him, he would shoot him dead. A 
if' cruelty were contagious, almost the whole 
agreed that the demand was but reasonable, an 
the old bypocriti<:aI knave must preach or per 
" Damn him,'* cries one of them in a fury, " h 
the Word of God, a great musty Bible, stinki 

freasy black leather, worse than a whole tanys 
f he woix't speak, I will gag him with a vengeai 
Here, old Mr. Peden the prophet, let me cram 
chapters of St. Luke down your maw. St. Luli 
a physician, I believe. Well, here is a dose of I 
Open your jaws." And with these words he 
handful of leaves out of the Bible, and advanc 
wards the c^d man, from whose, face Mp terrifie 
was now wiping off the blood- . 

Samuel Grieve was neaij^fote ; but his i 
were not yet relaxed, and in his younger days \ 
been a man of great strength. When, therefoi 
soldier erasped him by the neck, the sense of r 
i^g an wdignity from such a slave made l»» 
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boil, and, as if hisyooth had beep renewed, the gnajr 
headed man witb^one blow, felled the ruffian to the 
floor. 

That blow sealed his doom* There was a fierce, 
•tumult and yelling of wrathful voices, and Samuel 
Grieve was led out to die. He had witnessed suc|i 
butchery of others-^and felt that the ho\ir of his mar- 
tyrdom was come. " As thou didst reprove Simon 
Peter in the garden, when he smote the High Priest's 
servant, and saidst, ' The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ?' So now, O my Redeem- 
er, do thou pardon me, thy frail and erring follower, 
and enable me to drink this cup ! With these words the 
old manlcnelt down unbidden ; and, after one solemn 
look to Heaven, closed his eyes, and folded his hands 
across his breast. « 

His wife now came forward, and knelt down beside 
the old man. " Let us die together, Samuel ; but 
oh ! what will become of our dear Lilias ?" " God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,'' said her husband, 
opening not his eyes, but taking her hand into his, 
"Sarah — be not afraid." Oh ! Samuel, I remember, 
at this moment, these words of Jesus, which you this 
morning read. " Forgive them, Father, they know 
not what they do !" — ^" We are all sinners together," 
said Samuel, with a loud voice — " we two old gray- 
headed people on our knees, and about to die, both 
forgive you all as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. 
We are ready — be merciful, and do not mangle us. 
Sarah, be not afraid." 

It seemed that an angel was sent down from Hea- 
ven to save the lives of these two old gray-headed 
folk. With hair floating in sunny light, and seeming- 
ly wreathed w^ flowers of heavenly azure, with eyes 
beaming lusfi4M|nd yet streaming tears, with white 
arms extended in their beauty, and motion gentle and 
gliding as the sunshine when a cloud is rolled away, 
came on over the meadow before the hut the same 
green-robed creature that had startled the soldiers with 
her singing in the moor, an4 crying loudly, but still 
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sweeUj, '< God sent loe hUher to save tbenr Ibfu.^ 
She fell down beside them as they knelt together : 
and then, lifting ujp her bead from the turf, fixed her 
beautiful fape, instinct with fear, love, hope, and the 
spirit of prayer, upon the eyes of the men about to 
sbed that innocent blood. 

They all stood heart-stricken ; and the execution- 
ers flung down their muskets upon the green-^sward. 
''God bless you^ kind good soldiers, for thk,'' ex- 
claimed the child, now weeping and sobbii^ with joy 
"Ay— ay — you will be all happy to-ni^t, when 
you lie down to sleep. If you hare any little daugh- 
ters or sisters like me, God will love them for your 
mercy to us, and nothing, till you return home, will 
hurt a hair of their heads* Oh ! I see now that sol- 
diers are not so cruel as we say IV '^ Lilias, your graad- 
fatlier speaks unto you ;*-^his last words are-^-^leaveus 
-^leave us — for they are going to put us to death. 
Soldiers, kill not this little child, or the waters of the 
loch will nse up and drown the sons of peiditioe. 
Lilias^ give us each a kiss — and then go into the 
house/' 

The soldiers conversed together for a few minutes, 
and seemed now^ like men themselves condemned to 
die. Shame and remorse for their coward cruelty 
smote tbem to the core — and they bade them that were 
still kneeling to rise up and go their ways, — ^then, ford- 
ing themselves into regular order, one gave the word 
of command, and, marching off, they soon disappeared. 
The old man, his wife, and little Lilias, continued for 
sometime on their knees in prayer, and then all^ three 
went into their hut — ^the child between them,-^and a 
withered hand of each laid upon its beautifiil and fts' 
fearless head* 
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THE COVENANTER'S MARRfAGE-DAY. 



' Thb marriage party were to meet in a little lone- 
some dell) well known to all the dwellers round St* 
Mary's Loch. A range of bright green hills goes 
soutbward from its shores, and between them and the 
bigh heathery mountains lies a shapeless scene of 
cliffs, moss, and pasture, partaking both of the beauty 
and the grandeur between which it so wildly lies. 
All these cliffs are covered with native birch-trees, 
except a few of the loftiest that shoot up their bare 
points in many fantastic forms ; that moss, full of what 
the shepherds call ^' hags," or hollows worn by the 
weather, or< dug oat for fuel, ^aves, when the wind 
goes by, its high rich- blossomed and fragrant heath ; 
and that pasturi^e, here and there, in circular spots of 
emerald verdure, afibrds the sweetest sustenance to 
the sheep to be found among all that mountainous re- 
^on« It was in one of these circles of beautiful her- 
bage, called by the shepherds '' The Queen Fairy's 
Parlour,'^ that Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay, who 
had been long betrothed, were now to be made man 
and wife. H was nearly surrounded by large masses, 
or ledges of loose rocks, piled to a considerable height 
upon each other by some strong convulsion, and all 
adorned with the budding and sweet^breathin^ birches^ 
while the circle was completed by one overshadowing 
cliff that shel^fed it from the north blast, and on 
whose airy ^iMKit the yoitn^ hawks were shrilly and 
wildly crying in their nest. 

The bvidegroom was sitting there with his bride, 
and her bridesmaid ; and by and by, one friend after 
another appeared below the natural arch that all drop- 
ping wiUi wild flowers^ forq^d the only entrance into 
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this lonely Tabernacle. At last they all stood up in a 
circle together — shepherds decently apparelled, — 
shepherdesses all dressed in raiment bleached whiter 
than the snoxcin the waters of the roouatain-spring, 
and the gray^eaded Minister of God, who, driven 
from his kirk by blood-thirsty persecution, prayed 
and preached in the wilderness, baptized infants with 
the water of the running brook, and joined in wed- 
lock the hands of those whose hearts longed to be 
united in those dark and deadly times. Few words 
were uttered by the gracious old man ; but these few 
itrere solemn and full of cheer, impressed upon the 
hearts ot the wedded pair, by the tremulous tones of 
a voice tha.t was not long for this world, by the sanctity 
of his long whitie locks unmoved by a breath of air, 
and by the fatherly and apostolical motion of his up- 
lifted hand, that seemed to conduct down upon them 
who stood in awe before him the blessing of that 
God who delighteth in an humble heart. The short 
ceremony was now closed,^-and Mark Kerr and 
Christian Lindsay were united, till death should 
sunder them on earth to reunite them in heaven. 

Greetings were interchanged, — and smiles west 
round, with rosy blushes, and murmuring and whis- 
pering voices of irreproachable mirth. What though 
the days were dark, and the oppressor strong ? Here 
was a place unknown to his feet; and now was a 
time to let the clear sparkling fountain of na- 
ture's joy swell up in all hearts. Sadness and sor- 
row oversfaiidowed the land ; but human life was 
not yet wholly a waste ; and the sweet sunshine 
that now fell down through a screen of fleecy clouds 
upon the Queen Fairy's Parlour, was it not to enli- 
ven and rejoice all their souls ? W^it not to make 
the fair bride fairer in ber husWHTs eye^ — her 
smile brighter, and the ringlets more yellow as they 
hung over a forehead that wore its sllk^ snood no 
longer, but in its changed covering gracefully show- 
ed that Christian Lindsay was how a wife ? The 
tabor and the pipe w%e heard ; and footstepsi that 
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kft .116 pfint on tlie haiii smooth Terdant fl<M>r, kept 
tune to the merry measures. Pefffaa|» the old jnaa 
would hav^e frowned on sach pastime — perhaps Core* 
aaotefs ought not to have indulged iit promiscuoos 
dancing;— -perhaps it ma? be said to be false that 
fiiej 4td so; — ^bat the Minister had gone now to 
his own hidiog-f>Jace. These Covenanters were 
young, and this occasion was a happy one ; and 
dance they did, most assuredly, wicked as it may 
haive been, and improper as it may be to record 
such wickedness. The young hawks were not a lit- 
tle darmed ; anQ an old ram who happened to put 
in his twisted horns below the arch, got a fright, Ihat 
made him bound backwards out of the enchanted cir* 
ele. The hill blackbird wondered; but he himself 
jotaed the dance upon the bincben spray — and.although 
90 great songster, he did his best, and chirped cheer* 
fully his mellow notes rin the din of the general hap- 
piness. 

But as the evening hours were advancing, the par- 
ty kept dropping away one by one, or in pairs, just 
as it hiad, gathered ; and the Fair? Queen had her Par- 
lour all to herself undisturbed, if she chose at night to 
hold a court beneath the lamp of the Mocui. 

Where had the young married pair their l>ridal cham- 
ber ? AJark Kerr had a shealing on the mountain-side, 
from which was just visible one bay of St. Manr's ' 
Loch. The walls were built of turf, and the roof of 
heatfaer-^-and surrounded as it was on all sides by laige 
stones, wooded cliffi, knowes, and uneven eminences, 
it was almost as likely to escape notice as the nest of 
a bird, or the lair of a roe. Thither he took his bride. 
Her little bridesmaid had a small covert of her own, 
distant only a ^gt roods, and the friends could see each 
other standing at the door of each shealing, through 
the intercepting foliage of the waving birches that 
hung down their thin and ineffectual vail tiU it swept 
the bloomii^ heather. 

On a.small seat, framed of the roots of decayed trees, 
Mark Kerr was now sitting with his own sweet Chri^'* 
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tiao ; when he gently raised her head from his boson)/ Ifbt; 
and told her to go into the shealing, for he saw people Itin 
on the hillside, whose appearance, eyen at- that di^ |ikr 
tance, he did not like. Before a quarter of an hoar lio 
bad elapsed a party of soldiers were at hand. Mark liag 
knew that he had been observed for some time ; and m 
to attempt escape with his bride was impossible. So k 
he rose up at their approach, and met them with a 
steady countenance, although there were both fear 
and sorrow in his heart. Christian had obeyed him. 
and the shealing was silent. 

" Is your name Mark Kerr ?" " Yes — ^that is mj 
name." " Were you at Yarrow-Ford when a prison- 
er was rescued and a soldier murdered ?" " I was— 
but did all I could to save that soldier'slife." " You 
wolf, you mangled his throat with your own bloody 
fangs — but we have traced you to your den, and the 
ghost of Hugh Gemmel, who was as pleasant either 
with lad or lass as any boy that ever emptied a cup or 
had a fall upon heather, will shake hands with you bj 
moonlight by and by. You may meet either in the 
churchyard, down by the Loch, where your canting Ic 
Covenanters will bury you, or down at Yarrow-Kirk, }i 
where Hugh was put to bed with the worms, in his red 
coat, like a soldier as he was. By the Holy God of 
Israel — (is not that a lump of your own slang ?) — 
this bayonet «hail dcink a stbup of your heart's blood.^' 

Mark Kerr knew, in a moment, ihat there was no 
hope of life. He had confessed being present on the 
occasion charged against him ; and a sentence o^' death, 
which an angePs intercession could not have got re- 
versed, was glaring in the eyes of all the soldiers. 
Each' man seemed to kindle into fiercer fury as he 
caught the fiery eyes around him. %Their oaths and 
execrations exasperated them all into frenzy; and a 
wild and perturbed seiise'of justice demanding expia- 
tion of their murdered comrade's blood, made them ' ' 
deaf and blind to every thing, but the suggestiom^ of 
their own irritated and inflamed hearts. A horrid 
sympathy possessed them all; and they w^ere as im- 
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ilacable as a herd of wolves famishing and in sight of 
hrir prey. There was no mercy in any one face * 
here, else Mark Kerr would have appealed to that 
nan, for his Kfe was now sweet and precious, and it 
•ras a hard thing to die. ^' I know his race. He is the 
irery man that stabbed Hugh when he was down with 
m own bayonet. How do you like that, sirrah ?"-— 
md one of the soldiers thrust his long bayonet through 
itfark'^ shoulder, till the point was seen at his back, 
ind then drew it out smeared with blood, and returned 
it to its sheath with a grin of half-glutted vengeance. 
The wounded man staggered at the blow and sat down, 
nearly fainttng, upon the seat, where a few minutes 
before his bride had leant her head upon his bosom. 
But he. uttered not a word, and kept his eyes fixed, 
not reproachfully, but somewhat sadly and with a faint 
expression of hope, on the men who seemed determi- 
ned to be his executioners. The pain, the sickness, 
the sudden blastingof a^l his hopes, almost unmanned 
bis resolute heart ; and Mark Kerr would have now 
done- much to save his life, — and something, perhaps, 
even at the expense of Conscience and Faith. JBut 
that weak mood was of short duration, — and the good 
and brave man braced up his heart to receive the doom 
of death.  

Meanwhile one of the soldiers had entered the sheaN 
ing, and brought out Christian in his grasp. A loud 
shout of laughter and scornful exultation foMowed. 
•'Ho — ho — my Heath-cock, you have got your bonny 
lien ? — Catch a Covenanter without his comfort. — Is 
your name Grace, my bonny bairn ?" Christian looked 
around, and saw Mark sitting pale and speechless, with 
his breast covered with clotted blood. She made no 
outcry, for grief, and pity, and consternation, struck 
her dumb. She could not move, for the soldier held 
her in his arms. But she looked in the ruffian's face- 
with such an imploring countenance, that unconscious- 
ly he let her go, and then she went up tottering to poor 
Mark, and with her white bridal gown wiped oil the 
f^ore from his breast, and kissed his clayey and quiver- 
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iQg lip8« She then raatotbe sptii^ that lay sfMtrldiiig 
among its cresses, witbina.few: yards of the sbealiilgi 
apd brought a haiidfal of cold water, whidi she spiia* 
kled tenderly over his face* The hmnask soul is a wild 
aod terrible .thing when ioiamed with cnielty and i«- 
venge. The soldiers saw little niore in all tbisitbaa 
a. subject for loadisome scurrility- ai^d ferocious fUiaiii- 
ment; and as Christian looked mildly round upoa kj 
th^m, OQe asked, ^^ Are you his 8i8leF-^-4ii& coiisii^**^ 
or his drab?" ''Oh! soldiers-^^soldieiTSr-^laniilM^ 
wife-*-*this blessed day was I married to hiau IC any 
of you are married men, think of your wives now 9^ 
home^^-4'emember the day they were bridea, and;^ 
not murder us quite^-»if indeed ray Mark is not alreat 
dy murdered J' '' Ccnne, come, Mrs. Sweetlips^ no 
more whining — ^you shall ^ot want a husband. 1 will 
marry you myself, and so L dare say will the seijea&t 
there, and also the corporal. Now you have had id* 
dulgenqe enough — so stand back a bit ; and do jo^, 
Master Paleface, come forward, a^id down upon your 
marrow bones." Mark, with ^reat diffic(|lty,^rosie up,, 
and kn^It down a9 he was ordered. 

He had no words to say to his bride ; nor almost 
did he look at her — so full wi|9 his soul of her ims^ge^ 
and of holy grief for the dj^solation in which sh^ woida 
be left by tua death. The dewy breath of her gentle 
and pure kisses was yet in his heart; and the happy 
sighs of maidenly tenderness were now. to be changed 
into groans of incurable despair. Therefore it w^|, 
that he said nothing as he knelt down, but his pallid 
lips moved in prayer, and she heard her name indis- 
tinctly uttered between those -of God and Christy 

Christian Lindsay had been betrothed to him for 
several years, and nothing but the fear of sojne ter- 
rible evil like this bad kept them so long separate.— 
Dreadful, therefore, as this hour was, their souls were 
not wholly unprepared for it, although there is always 
a miserable difference between reality and mere ima- 
gination. She now recalled to hctr mjnd, in one com- 
prehensive thouj^t, their year; of innoq^nt and yojuth- 
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fal affectidn ; and tbon the hol^ words so lately utter- 
ed by Ae old man in that retired place, alas ! called 
by too vaia a namef ^' The Qaeea Fairy's Parlour !'' 
Tbe tears began now to flow-^^they both wept — for 
this night was Mark Kerr's head to He, not on her 
hesom, but in the grave, or unburied on the ground. 
In that agony, what signified to her all the insulting, 
hideous, and inhuman language of these licentious 
murdi^rers? They fell off her soul, without a staiO; 
like polluted water off the plumage of some fair sea-- 
bird. And as she looked on her husband upon his 
knees, awaiting his doom^ him, the temperate, the mer- 
ctful, the gentle, and the just, and then upon those 
wrathful, raging, fiery-eyed, and bloody-minded men, 
a>e ibey, thou^t her fainting heart, of the same kind ? 
are they framed by olie God ? and hath Christ alike 
died for them all? 

She lifted up her eyes, full of prayers, for one mo- 
ment to heaven, and then with a cold shudder of de- 
sertion, turned them upon her husband, kneeling with 
a white fixed countenance, and half deaid already with 
the loss of blood. A dreadful silence had succeeded 
to that tumult ; and she dimly saw a number of men 
drawn up together without moving, and their deter- 
mined eyes held fast upon their victim. '^ Think, my 
lads, that it is Hugh GemmePs Ghost that commands 
you now," said a deep hoarse voice — " no mercy did 
the holy men of the mountains show to him when they 
smashed his skull with large stones from the channel 
of the Yarrow. Now for revenge." 

The soldiers presented their muskets — the word 
was given — and they fired. At that moment Chris- 
tian Lindsay had rushed forward and flung herself down 
on her knees beside her husband, and they both felk 
and stretched themselves out mortally wounded upon 
the grass. 

During all this scene, Marion Scott, the bridesmaid, 
a giri of fifteen,' had been lying affrighted among the 
brackens within a hundred yards of the murder. The 
agony of grief now got the better of tho agony of fear. 
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and, leaping up from conceaIineBt» she nislied into 
the midst of the soldiers, and, kneeling down beside 
ber dear Christian Lindsay, lifted up her head, and 
shaded the hair from her forehead. ^^ Oh ! Chri^an, 
your eyes are opening-^o you hear me— do you hear I 
tQt speaking ?'' Yes, I hear a voice-^i& it yours, » 
Mark ?— s^ak again." '' Oh ! Christian, it ia only | 
my Voice — ^poor Marion's." " Is Mark dead— quite ]^ 
dead ?" And there was no reply ; but Christian most |^ 
have beard the deep gasping soIm that were- rending }|| 
the child's heart. Her eyes, too, opened more widely, y^ 
and misty as they were, they saw, indeed, close by her, 
the huddled up, mangled, and bloody, body of her 
husband. 

The soldiers stood like so many beasts of prey, who 
had gorged their fill of blood ; their rage was abated ) , 
— and they offered no violence to the affectionate 
child, as she continued to sit before them, with the ' 
head of Christian Lindsay in her lap, watering it with 
tears, and moaning so as to touch, at last, some evea 
of their hardened hearts. When blood is shed, it soon 
begins to appear a fearful sight to the shedders---and 
the hand soon begins to tremble that has let out bus- 
man life. Cruelty cannot sustain itself in presence of 
that rueful colour, and remorse sees it reddening into 
a more ghastly hue. Some of the soldiers turned I 
away in silence, or with a half suppressed oath--*others 
strayed off among the trees, and sat down together; 
and none would now have touched the head ot pretty 
]ittle Marion. The man whom they had shot deserved 
death — so they said to one another — and he had got 
it ; but the woman's death was accidental, and they 
were not to blame because she had run upon their 
tire. So, before the smell and the smoke of the gun^ 
powder had been carried away by the passing breeze 
from that place of murder, all were silent, and could 
hardly bear to look one another in the face. Their 
work had been lamentable indeed. For now they 
began to see that these murdered people were truly 
bridegroom and bride. She was lyidg thei^e dressed 
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wiEh her modest white bridal garments and white ri- 
bands, now streaked with mhtkj streams of blood from 
mortal woonds. So, too, was she who was support- 
ing her head. It was plain that a bridal party had 
been this very day — and that their hands had pre- 
pared for a happy and affectionate newly wedded pair 
that bloody bed, and a sle^p from which there was to 
be no awaking at the voice of morn. They stood 
looking appalled on the bodies, while, on the wild 
flowers around them, which the stain of blood had not 
yet reached, loudly and cheerfully were murmuring 
the mountain-bees. 

Christian Lindsay was not quite dead, and she kt 
last lifted herself up a little way out of Marion's lap, 
and then falling down with her arms over her husband's 
neck, uttered a few indistinct words of prayer, and 
expired. 

Marion Scott had never seen death before, amd it 
was now presented to her in its most ghastly and fear- 
ful shape. Every horror she had ever heard talked of 
in the hiding-places of her father and relations was 
now realized before her eyes, and for any thing she 
knew, it was now her turn to die. Had she dreamed 
in her sleep of such a trial, her soul would have di^di 
within her, — and she would have convulsively shriek- 
ed aloud on her bed. But the pale, placid, happy- 
looking face of dead Christian Lindsav, whom she had 
loved as an elder sister, and who had always been so 
good to her from the time she was a Tittle child, i»> 
spired her now with utter fearlessness, and she could 
have knelt down to be shot by the soldiers without one 

Jaickened pulsation at her heart. But now the sol- 
iers were willing to leave the bloody green, and their 
leader told Marion she might go her way^ and bring 
her friends to take care of me dead bodies. No one> 
be said, would hurt her. And soon after, the party 
disappeared. 

Marion remained for a while beside the dead. Their 
woonds bled not now. But she brought water from 
flie litfle spring and washed them all deceulVj^ %xvd 
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left not a single stain upon either of their faces. She 
disturbed as little as possible the position in whtdh 
thej lay ; nor removed Christian's arms from her has- 
bapd's neck. She lifted one of die arms up for a mo* 
ment to wipe away a spot of falood, but it fell down 
again of itself, and moved no more. 

During all this time the setting sunlight was giving 
a deeper tinge to the purple heather, and as Marion 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, she saw in the golden 
west the last relics of the day. AH the wild was silent 
—not a sound was there but that of the night-hawk* 
And the darkening stillness touched Marion's young 
soul with a trembhng superstition, as she looked at the 
dead bodies, then up to the uncertain sky, and over the 
glimmering shades of the solitary glen. The poor 
girl was half afraid of the deepening hush, and the 
gathering darkness. Yet the spirits of those she had 
SQ tenderly loved would not barm her : they had gone 
to Heaven. Could she find heart to leave them thus 
lying together? — Yes — there was nothing, she thought, 
to molest the dead. No raven inhabited this glen ; 
nothing but the dews would touch them, till she went 
to the nearest hiding-place, and told her &tber 3r some 
other friends of the murder. 

Before the moon had risen, the same party that on 
lUe morning had been present at their marri-^ge, had 
assembled on the hillside before 'the sheaHng where 
Mark Kerr and Christian Lindsay were now lifted up 
together on a heather-couch, and lying cold and still 
as in. the grave. The few maids and matron i who had 
been in that happy scene in the Queen Fairy's Par- 
lour, had not yet laid aside their white dresses, and the 
little starry riband-knots, or bride's favours, were yet 
upon their breasts. The old Minister had come from 
hi$ cave, and not for many vears had he wept till now ; 
but this was a case even tot the tears of an old reli- 
gious man of fourscore. 

To watch by tiie dead all night, and to wait £[>r some 
days till they could be coffined for burial, was not to 
he thought of m s^cl| tin^ej ^ peril, That wqviJA 
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ve been to sacrifice the living foolishly for the dead. 
lie soldiers had gone. Bat they might — no doabt 
o\ild retorn and scatter the funerah Therefore it 
IS no sooner proposed than agreed to in the afflicted 
als of them all, that the bridegroom and his bride 
oald be buried even that very night in the clothes 
which they had that morning been wedded. A bier 
19 soon formed of the birch-tree boughs ; and with 
eir laces meekly looking^ up to Heaven, now filled 
itb moonfight, they were borne along in sobbing 
ence, «ip the hills and Jown along the glens, till the 
rbr stood together in the lone burial^round, at the 
ad of St. Mary's Loch. A grave was dug for them 
sre, hot that was not their own burial-place. For 
ark Kerr's father and mother lay in the churchyard 
Melrose, and the parents of Christian Lindsay slept 
that of Bothwell, hear the flow of the beautiful 
[yde. The grave was half filled with heather, and 
ntly were they let down together, even as they were 
md lying on the green befoi*e their shealing, into 
at mournful bed. The old man afterward said a 
ayer — ^not over them — but with the living. Then 
ting down on »the graves, and on the grave-stones, 
By spoke of the virtues of the dead. They had, it 
true, been cut off in their youthful prime 5 but many 
ppy days and years had been theirs — their affection 
r each other had been a pleasant solace to them in 
il, poverty, and persecution. This would have been 
perplexing day to those who had not faith in God's 
rfect holiness and mercy. But all who mourned 
w together were wholly resigned to his dispensations, 
d 90on all eyes were dried. In solemn silence they 
quitted the churchyard, and then the funeral party, 
iich a few hours ago had been a. marriage one, dis- 
[ved among the hills and glens and rocks, and left 
irk K^rrand Christian Lindsay to eyerlastmg rest. 
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THE BAPTISM. 



It is a pleasant and impressive time, when at 
close of divine service^ in some small countiy charch, 
there takes place the gentle stir and prepai^tion for a 
Baptism. A sudden air of cheerfulness sprawls over 

, the- whole congregation ; the more solemn expression 

' of all countenances fades awaj ; and it is at once felt, 
that a rite is about to be performed, whicby altlioagh 
of a sacred and awful kind, is yel connected ;witb a 
thousand delightful associations of purity, beauty^ and 
innocence. Then there is an eager beinding of smiling 
iaces over the humble galleries— -^n uoconscioaa rising 

. up in afiectionate curiosity — -and a slight munnuring 
lound in which is no violation of the Sabbath sanctity 

j|P God's Uouse^ when in the middle passage of th6 
church the party of women is seen, natrons and maids, 
who bear in their bosoms, or in their mrms, the help- 
less beings about to be made members of the Christian 
.Coomiunion* 

There sit, all dressed becomingly in white, the fond 
and happy baptismal group. The babes have been 
intrusted, for a precious hour, to the bosoms of young 
maidens, who tenderly fold them to their yearning 
hearts, and with endearments taught by nature are 
stilling, not always successfully, their plaintive cries. 
Then the proud and delighted girls rise up, one after 
the other, in sight of the whole congregation, and hold 
up the infants, arrayed in neat caps and long flowing 
linen, into their fathers' hands. For the poorest of 
the poor, if he has a heart at all, will have his infant 
well dressed on such a day, even althougt^ should 
scant his meal for weeks to come, and force bim to 
spare fuel to his winter fire* 
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And now the frthen. are all standing below the 
pulpit with grave and thouf^tful faces. Each has 
tenderiy taken his in&nt into his toil-hardened hands, 
and Bopporti it in gentle and steadfast affection. They 
are all the children of poverty, and, if they live, are 
destined to a life of toil. But now. poverty puts on 
its moat pleasant aspect, for it is beheld standing be- 
iore the aJtar of religion with contentment and laith* 
This is a time, when the better and deeper nature of 
every man must rise up within him ; and iMien he 
must feel, more especially, that he is a spiritual and 
immortal betng making covenant with God*. He is 
about. to take upon himself a holy charge ; to promise 
to look after his child's immortal soul ; and to keep 
its. little feet from the paths of evil, and in those of 
innocence and peace* Such a thought elevates the 
lowest mind above itself-— diffuses additional tender- 
ness over the domestic relations, and makes them. 
who hold up their infants to the baptismal font, better 
fathers, husbands, andsons^ by the deeper insight which 
they then possess into their nature and their life. ^^ 

The Minister consecrates the water — and as itflft 
on his infant's ^ce, the &ther feels the great oatlTin 
his soul* As tne poor helpless creature is wailing in 
his arms, he thinks how needful indeed to humaiitin- 
fancy is the love of Providence ! And when after de- 
livering each has child into the arms of the smiling 
maiden from whom he bad received it, he again takes 
his place for admonition and advice before the pulpit, 
his mind is ivell disposed to think on the perfect beauty 
of that religion ot whom the Divine Founder said, 
'^ Sufier little children to be brought unto me, for oi' 
such is the kingdom of heaven!" 

The rite of baptism had not thus been performed 
for several months in. the kirk of Lanark. Jt was 
now the hottest time of persecution ; and the inhabit- 
ant^f that parish found other places in which to 
w6mKftQod and celebrate the ordinances of religioji. 
It was now the Sabbath*day, — and a small congrega* 
tion of about a hundred souls had met for divine scr- 
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vice in a phee of wonbip more niagiuficeftt tibaa any ^ 
temple that human handa had eyer built to Deiljr. § 
Here, too, were three children about to be boptised. ^ 
The coDgr^alion had not asaembted to the toll of tbe ^ 
bell, — h^ each heart knew tbe hour and observed it ; ^ 
for there are a hundred sun-dials among the hilh, )^ 
woods, moors, and fields, and the shepherd and tiie 
peasant see the hours passing by them in sunshine and ^a 
shadow. I, 

The church in which they were assembled was i 
hewn, by God's hand, out of the eternal rocks, A ^ 
river rolled its way throu^ a mi^y chasm of cliffi, \i 
several hundred feet high, of which the -one side pre- |] 
sented enormous masses, and the other correspondifig U 
recesses, as if the great stone girdle had been rent by a j i 
convulsion. The channel was overspread with pro- I 
digious fragments of rock or large loose stones, some 
of them smooth and bare, others containing soil and t 
verdure in their rents and fissures, and here and there | 
crowned with shrubs and trees* The eye could at 

«e command a long stretchine vista, seemii^Iy 
led aod shut up at both extremities |by the coales- 
; clifis. This majestic reach ^river contained 
pools, streams, rushing shelves and ^imermlls innumer- 
able ; and when tbe water was low, which it now was 
in the common drought, it was easy to walk up this 
scene with the calm blue sky overhead, an utter and 
sublime solitude* On Jooking up, the soul was bowed 
down by the feeling of that puDdigioos height of un- 
scaleable and often overhanging cliiT. Between the 
channel and thesummttof the far-extended precipices 
were perpetually flying rooks and wood-pigeons, and 
now and then a hawk, filling tbe profound abyss with 
their wild cawing, deep murmur, or shrilly shriek. 
Sometimes a heron wouldstand erect and still on some 
little stone island, or rise up like a white cloud along 
the black walls of the chasm, and disappear, ^^nged 
creatures alone could inhabit this region. *^mefo% 
and wild cat chose more accessible haunts. Yet here 
came the persecuted Christians and worshipped God. 

•» 
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vriidse hand hang over their heads (hose magnificent 
piUars and arches, scooped oat thoie galleries from 
the solid rock, aiid laid at their feet the calm water in 
its transparent beauty, in which they could see them- 
selves sitting in reflected groups, with their Bibles in 
their bands. 

Here upon a semicircular ledge of rocks, over a 
narrow chasm, of which the tiny stream played in a 
murmoring waterfall, and divided the congr^ation 
into two equal parts, sat about a hundred persons, all 
devoutly listening to their minister, who stood before 
Aem on what might well be called a small natural 
. pulpit of living stone. Up to it there led a short flight 
of steps, and over it waved the canopy of a tall grace* 
iiil birch-tree. This pulpit stood on the middle of the 
channel, directly facing that congregation, and sepa- 
rated from them by the clear, deep, sparkling pool into 
which the scarce-heard water poured over the black- 
ened rock. The Water, as it left the pool, separated 
int^ two streams, and flowed on each side » of that 
altar, thus placing it in an island, whose large mossy 
stones were richly embowered under the golden bibs* 
soms and green tresses of the broom. Divine servite 
was closed, and a row of maidens, all clothed in purest 
white, came gliding off from the congregation, and 
crossing the stream on some stepping stones, arranged 
themselves at the {o0i of the pulpit, with the in- 
fants about to be baptized. The fathers of the in- 
fants, just as if they had been in their own Kirk, had 
been sitting there during worship, and now stood up 
before the Minister. The baptisnial water, taken from 
that pellucid pool, was lying consecrated in a small 
hollow of one of the upright stones that formed one 
side or pillar of the pulpit, and the holy rite proceed- 
, ed« Some of the youi^er ones in that semicircle k^pt 
gazing down into the pool, in which the whole scene 
. was reflected, and now and then, in spite of the grave 
. looksii^r admonishing whispers of their elders, letting 
.a pebble fall into the water, that they might judge of 
its depth from the length of time that elapsed before 
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ihe clear air-bells lay ftparkliBe on tiie agitated sur&ce. J 
The rite was over, and the religious service of the ixj y^ 
closed by a Psalm. The mighty rocks hemmed in Ate T 
holy sound, and sent it in a more compacted volaise, V^ 
clear^ sweet, and strong, up to Heaven* When the 1^ 
Psalm ceased, an echo, like a spirit's voice, was heard P^ 
dying away high up among the magnificent architec- P* 
ture of the cli&, and once more might be noticed in pa: 
the silence the reviving voice of the waterfall. 1^ 

Just then a large stone fell from the top of the cliff IfB 
into the pool, aloud voice was heard, and a plaid hang h 
over on uie point of a shepherd's staff. Their watcbfal i^* 
sentinel had descried danger, and this was his warning. 1^ 
FcMihwith the congregation rose. There were paths \ ^ 
dangerous to unpractised feet, along the ledges of the p 
rocks, leading up to several caves and places of con- \^ 
cealment. The more active and young assisted tte j^ 
elder — more especially the old Pastor, sind the wom^a y 
with the infants; and many minutes had not elapsed, 
till not a living creature was visible in the channel <^ 
the stream, but all of them hidden, or nearly so in the 
clefts and caverns. . 

The shepherd who had given the alarm had lain 
down again in his plaid instantly on the green sward 
upon the summit of these precipices. A party of sol- 
diers were immediately upon him, and demanded what 
signals he had been making^tUnd to whom ; when one 
of thent, looking over the edge of the cliff, exclaimed, 
'^ See, see ! Humphrey, we have caught the whole 
Tabernacle of the Lord in a net at last. There they 
are, praisii^ God among the stones of the river Mouss. 
These are the Cartland Craigs. By my soul^s salva- 
tion, a noble 'Cathedral!" 'VFling the lying sentinel 
over the cliffi. Here is a canting covenanter for yoa, 
deceiving honest soldiers on the very Sabbath-day. 
Over with him, over with him-«-ottt of the gallery into 
< the pit." But the shepherd had vanished like a dia- 
dow ; and mixing with the tall green broom and bush- 
es, was making ms unseen way toward a wood. '^ Sa- 
tan has saved bis servant \ but come^ my lads — ^follow 
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ne — ^I know the way down into the bed of the stream 
--ftnd the steps up to Wallace's cave. The j are called 
he '' Kittle Nine Stanes." The hunt's up. We'll be 
ill in at the death. Halloo — mj boys — ^halloo !" 

The soldiers dashed down a less pricipitous part of 
lie wooded banks, a little below the ^^ craigs,'' and 
lurried up the channel. But when they reached the 
ittar where the old gray-haired minister had been seen 
standing, and the rocks that had been covered with 
people, all was silent and solitary — not a creature to 
be Been. ^^ Here is a Bible dropt by some of them,'' 
cried a soldier, and, with his foot, spun it away into 
the pool. " A bonnet — a bonnet," — cried another — 
^^ now for the pretty sanctified face that rolled its de- 
mure eyes below it." But, after a few jests and oaths, 
the soldiers stood still, eyeing with a kind 'of myste- 
rious dread the black and silent walls of the rock (hat 
hemmed them in, and hearing only the small voice of 
the stream that sent a profound stillness through the 
heart of that majestic solitude. *^ Curse these cow- 
ardly covenanters — what if they tumble down upon 
our heads pieces of rock from their hiding-places ? 
Advance ? Or retreat?" There was no reply. For 
a slight fear was upon every man ; musket or bayonet 
could be of little use to men obliged to clamber up 
rocks, along slender paths, leading, they knew not 
where ; and they were aWare that armed men, now-a- 
days, worshipped God, — men of iron hearts, who 
feared not the glittering of the soldier's arms — neither 
barrel nor bayonet — men of long stride, firm steps, and 
broad breasts, who on the open Geld, would have over- 
thrown the marshalled line, and gone first and foremost 
if a city bad to be taken by storm. 

As the soldiers were standing together irresolute, a 
noise came upon their ears like distant thunder, but 
even more appalling; and a slight current of air, as 
if propelled by it, past whispering along the sweet- 
briers, and the broom, and the tresses of the birch- 
trees, it came deepening, and rolling, and roaring 
on, and the very Cartland Craigs shook to their foun* 
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datioQ«a8 if in an earthquake. "The Lord have L 
mercy upon us — what is this V^ And down fell many 1^ 
of the miserable wretches on their knees, and some on 1^ 
their faces, upon the sharp-pointed rocks. Now, it j*. 
was like the ^ound of many myriads chariots rolling ^ 
on their iron axles down the stony channel of the tor- ^ 
rent. The old gray-haired minister issued from the j^i; 
mouth of Wallace^s Cave, and said with a loud voice) ^ 
" The Lord God terrible reigneth.'' A water-spout j 
had burst up among the moorlands, knd the river, in 'jj 
its power, was at band. There it came — tumbling b« 
along into the long reach of cliffs, and in a momei^ i^ 
filled it with one mass of waves. Huge agitated clouds 
of foam rode on the surface of a blood-^red torrent. — 
An army must have been swept off by that flood. The 
soldiers perished in a moment-— but high up in the 
cliffi, above the sweep of destruction, were the cove- 
nanters — ^men, women, and children, uttering prayers 
to God, unheard by themselves, in that raging thunder. 
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SIMON GRAY. 



No man^s life seemed to promise a calmer course 
and a more serene close than that of the Reverend 
Simon Gray. He had for many years possessed the 
entire affection andrespectof all the inhabitants of his 
parish. A few words from him calmed angry blood, 
settled quarrels, and allayed animosity. In his kirk, 
in his manse, in his neighbour's house, in the field, 
and by the way-side, he was, in good truth, the mi- 
nister of peace. In bis own family his happiness was 
perfect. His wife was, in all things, after his own 
heart; and two sons and one daughter, just reaching 
man and woman^s estate, had scarcely ever given their 
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ffarents distress, and seemed destined for a life of re^ 
spectability and happiness. Bat it is with the humble 
38 with the high in this world ; (heir possessions arc 
equally insecure ; and the same lesson may be learnj: 
from the life of the lowliest peasant, as from t!iat of 
the loftiest king. From the cottage and from the pa- 
lace the same w&rning voice is heard to say, ^^Call no 
man liappy till he 'dies." 

Simon gray's eldest son, a youth of distinguished 
talents, and even more tenderly beloved and admired 
by all who knew him, was drowned in a moorland 
loch in his father's parish, one warm summer evening, 
when his- parents were sitting at no great distance, in a 
hollow among the hills. They beard hh cries, but 
cbuld do nothing to save him, when, rushing to the 
water's weedy and rushy edge, they saw him sinking 
ih miserable entanglement among the lone strong roots 
of the water-lilies. Of the shock their hearts and 
whole being then got, nothing need be said ; but from 
that evening, well as they were both thought to support 
it, every one in the parish felt that they never were 
the fi^me people as before, that their faces never 
wore such brieht smiles, and that the minister and his 
wife often looked to each other When in company, with 
tearful eyes, as if an accidental word or allusion had 
awakened in their hearts a remembrance too tender, 
or too terrible. Michael would have been, had he 
lived, his father's successor ; and some thought that 
the manse never looked exactly like itself since that 
fatal event. 

But this was but the beginning of Simon's sorrows. 
His other son was a clerk in a commercial house in the 
neighbouring city, and in the unreserved confidence of 
his employers. Regularly every Saturday did he 
walk out to the Manse — stay over the Sabbath — and 
next morning before breakfast appear at his desk« 
But one dark and stormy winter evening, in the mid- 
dle of die week, he unexpectedly entered his father's 
study, and flinging himself down upon his knees, de- 
clared thiit he was a ruined and lost man — ^thatl\<^\vML 
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farmed ar euilbjr cpnpexion with a waipan who had led. 
him on to nis destruction,* — and that b^ had embezded 
histiienefactor's mone;]f-r-dqn^ woi^e^^fi^rg^hU n«t^^ 
and tbat, anless be could make his escape, h^ most ex- 
plat^ l^js crime on a £ca0bld* H 

Simon &raj^ lifted! u^ his sonijrom hia i^eeSfand 
folded him to his heart. ** ^My poor wretched bqy'-^ 
thy liie is in jeopardy ! Oh ! that I knew how to sa-ve 
my son! Stegh^p-^tephea-^what} woq^l aigni^, the i 
breaking of my heart if tjioa, wast IfHt safe ! Speak ' 
not-*my swe^ibpy— of thy cfimesi^ great i^ they are^ 
1 am thyfathe^, and can now think bat of thy des^fb^. 
and thy lifie* Fly, St^phen> and take with the^ tbf 
father's blessing;. Perhaps all thy: mopey is gone^l 
wiltlgJFe thee enough to pursue thy jourDey~r-«aQd so 
also may Ibe able to repay all thpu hast eo^bezzied. 
O, Stephen — Stephen— -my beloved boy^ who bast so | 
often sat in thy innocence on my knees, a^d whom sq 
often Ihave put to bed after thy prayers, has it indeed' 
copie to this V^ And father and son knelt down toger 
ther and prayed uptp their God. It wasa-black stonpy, 
night, and Stephen went away without seeing, his mor 
Iher or sister. He went away — ^but he never retMrned^ 
He made his escape to America, and died' in, a few 
weeks after his arrival, of theyellpw fever. 

The miserable father knew not how to break the 
matter to his wife and daughter. They saw his afflic^ 
tioh,y-and he told them he feared Stephen was a pro- 
fligate. But next night, the outer door opened joudly, 
amd two officers of justice entered the manse. Now, 
all concealment was at an end.; and neict day it was 
known, not only to the inmates of the manse, but to 
ail the inhabitants of the parish, that Stephen^ Gray, 
was a crimiaai,^and had fled to a foreign land. 

Over the grave of the eldest son, his parents couid 
shed tears of a resigned sadness; but for hioi.w^bo 
died untended beyond the sea, their grief was bitter 
and inconsolable. No one ever uttered Siephen^s 
name, although there was not a hpuse in all tlfe pafish 
where his cheerful laugh had not been weleojne. Ill 
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»i he hftdbdiailrca, dififabMSlly, aiftd ¥it%^ dfflbdtibii for 
iiifi memory was In ey^ry he&rt. But ii ^vt IJ:)ok at 
a 81^ Wirid ttll in i¥)ik6 any one coald dhew this sorrdiv 
9mi syiUf^hy MW ; lii^l the minister of Seat6un tin- 
dertstodd Ithe silence of bis parishioners, for hts dead 
^on haid been a felon — ay, Stephen^ the gay, wk ty. 
•fearless, ftmd affectionate Stephen had been a Mpii. 
He ha4 written a letter to his father on his death-bed 
-^ few words— *but they were impressed for ever on 
his father^s soaly and often did he repeat fhem iti his 
sleep, as the tears forced their way through hiis closed 
eyelids, and drenched his heaving breast* 

The terror struck into the heart of Stephen's siatet 
by the sudden biirsting in of the officers of justice into 
the miinse, in some degree affected her intellects ; her 
oieinory from that night was impaired, and after her 
hrotherV death in America had been communicateid 
to her, she freqoently forgot it, and weeping, implored 
to know if he had not lately written home. *^ He must 
be dead, or he would have written ;^' and she kept 
walking about the house, from one room to atiother, 
repeating these words with a wailing voice and sorely 
wringing her bands. ThatcoUid not last long; with- 
out any disease, she lay down on her bed, and never 
more rose. She was buried by the side of her brother 
Michael, — and now Simon Gray was childless. 

jtfisfortunes, it is said, come in clouds; and indeed 
one is often not the forerunner merely, but the cause 
of another, till a single loss appears, on reflection, td 
have been the source of utter misery, ruin, and deso- 
lation. Each of these deaths took away a portion of 
Sinfion Gray's fortitude ; but 6tii4 after a few months, 
he had carried over hk whole awakened heart upon 
the survivor. Now there was no one left for a pa- 
rent's love 5 and it was btrried b^IoW the last slab that 
laid its ^en^t OH his family burial-^place. Tobesdre. 
poor Stephen wasnotthere-^-libthe had his memorial 
toio, hesMe his brother and sister, fo^ his crimes hsiA 
it&t ditid^d him' froiift dme toeing heart-^nd' few bat 
hia parents' eyes looked on the stotoe that bor^hrs; 
name and the number of his years. 
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Uti^r^ll these BSIiciiom, Simon's wife seemed t^ 
bear herself up to the wooder of all who beheld her. 
Sbe^ attended to evecy thing about the bouee as be* 
fore ; none of her duties to the poor oi? rich amoiJig her 
parishioners were ueglected; and. but forher, it was 
said, that her hiisbaud must have sunk under hk sor- 
rows. But little do we know of each ptlier's heartsr 
Simon Gray was disconsobte— -miserable-^despairing \ 
but his health did not sufifer-^and he wa^.able tp difr- 
charge his ordinary duties as before, after a short sus- 
pension* She who administered comfort to him, some- 
times in vain, needed it more even than himself; for 
ber grief preyed inwardly, in the midst of that serene 
rerignation, and struck in upon her very heart. Her 
strength decayed — she drew her .breath with pain-*^ 
and sJthoQgb no- one, not even her medical attendant 
feared inrimediate danger, yet one day she was found 
dead, sitting in ar bower in the garden, to which ^b< 
had retired to avoid the noon-day sun. Death bad 
come gently into that bower, and touched her heart, 
perhaps in a slumber^ Her head was reclining against 
th^ green leaves, and the Bible had not even fallea 
out of her hand. 

The calamities that had befallen the Minister of 
Seatoun were as great as heart or imagination can con« 
ceive. Yet such calamities have been borne by many 
human be'uigs, who have so- far recovered from their 
shock as afterward to enjoy some satisfaction in theis 
eiistence^> Men^ have we all known, with cheerful 
countenances, and apparently placid minds, whose 
best enjoy me^ats have been sorely cut down ; and who^ 
at one tinae, no doubt, thought and felt that for them,, 
never more could there be one glimpse of joy upoa 
this earth. But necessity is to many aiHicted spirits,, 
although a stern yet a sure comforter. The heart iot 
its ^goqies of grief is rebellious, and strives to break 
asunder the fetters of its fate. But that mood cannot 
be sustained. It is. irrational and impious, and the 
soul can find true rest only in resignation, and sub- 
mission*. Then mpngled motives to better and calm^ 
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thodgbtft araw^^i-Jif <eif iM' 1^^ iReyirttte 

a^ontn^HiiM grieA ^fhey begin td wifih ta ab^y the 
UmB ih^ odg^t? to^ regulate tbe feetings ef mprtai criea- 
tures. Iq obeying them there is consoiatibb^ aQ(} a 
lightening 4»£ tbe spre bvlrden ^ their di«tr^s9. llien 
cpnte UesMit tfaotightsof the reward of the righteotis 
wto hln^'jiwil t» God^-HremeHibrshcer of sm'theii* 
beMify^ iimoceMce, or goodties^ white d^ey sojournecl 
wUk us here ;«-*-aiid hope, fe4th^ aiid ' b^ i^f that wc 
shall yet'meet thein face to face, and'he nb more sd- 
^^red.^ Tbiie 4oes ttflpie core the woutrdi orthe^i^aVej 
jtttt flui it ooveis tiie gra ve^ with rerdare and vithr'flo^yr 
ets^ Wie cannot, if we would, live without oA^sor- 
mwiog f bat^ neither' can we, if we wouM, soT^bw 
alwatfB* God is kinder to us than we are to oufsetvcr^ 
and be lifts us up* when, in blind passion, we wudld 
hiu iie grovelltag hopelessly in the^ diisi. 

80^19 it with flOftiiy-^perhaps Wiih most lAen — bat 
it is no^'so with all. It was not so with him of ivhom 
we DOW speak. 'JPhe death of his chiidren he bore 
wMh reiigoatiott, and thoagh^ofthem in peace. Bat 
wbenhis sool torned frt>m 4hem to their mother, it was 
sudde^y disqineted: and day after daj, wcdc after 
week, and month after months was it drawn - wi^ a 
more sickening and disconsolate passion of grief to h^r 
grave. An ove>rwhe)miog tenderness forever drown- 
ed bis sonl — ^haunted was he for ever by her image, 
dressed as be had qever seeb her, but as* bo knew she 
now w«8 dre^t, — in a shrottd. The silence of his robm 
•7^ the whole ho<H|e — c^ thegarden — the glebe — ^atid 
all thsr fields a^roiMid; Was insupportable : he prayed to 
{ang&ihet ; and then, with a gush of tears, he prayed 
that he nri^ never cease for one momeht to thi^k of 
her while he lived. Why, some one might have ask* 
edy was this man so distressed, so distracted, so tnfa* 
taated'in'hisgvief? Who was she that had been taken 
{romhim 2 Did M the beauty of the skies^ all the glad- 
ness of the earth, all affection, love, joy^ and' thought^, 
eei^ro bitt in hejp alone i Had the mercy of Ood, a^id 
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his boiiDfy to this being mkam be still tupported, bedbi |i 
utterlj extineuisbed wbeo the ejes of her whom be 
loved were closed in death ? Who and what may she 
have been that amst thu9 ooadly and hopelessij be tot 
ever deplored ? 

To an indifferent heart, these questions eouM not 
have beensatisiactorilj answered. She who had diedy 
and who was thus ceaselessly bewailed, was but one of 
many, many, most worthy when known to be belovedi 
but who, undistinguished among their fellow^reatures^ 
live, and die, and go to heaven*^ Simon Gray had 
married her when they were both young, both hum- 
ble, as indeed they always had beeot &Qd both poor. 
She brought to him pure affection, a heart full of ten* 
derness and pity, a disposition as sweet a» ever tinged 
a woman's cheek with smiles, cheerfulness never ob^ 
scared, simple thoughts reconciled in joy to a simple 
life, and a &ith in religion as perfect as in the li^t of 
the outer day* In her quiet and narrow neighbour- 
hood sbe, was thought not without her beauty; and 
whatever that might have been, it sufficed to- delight 
the heart and soul of Simon Gray, when she became 
his bride. For twenty year» nev,er bad they been a 
whole day apart. No change had ever taken place in 
their afiection, but such change as nature graciously 
brings when new loves and new duties arise to bless 
the wedded Ufe. Simon Gray never thought of . com- 
paring his wife with others. In herself she was a bliss 
to him. God gave her to, him, and perhaps he thought 
in his soul that he might be resigned were God to 
lake her away. Such was the spirit that breathed 
over his constant thoughts, and actions, and dis- 
courses \ and in him it was unaffected and sincere* 
But who knows his own soul ? God did take her away^ 
and then it was known to him how ungrateful and how 
miserably weak was his heart, how chaiged, haunted 
and torn with vain passion and lamentation, with out" 
cries of grief that have no comfort, with recklessness 
and despair. 
He seemed now to be without any olyeet in this 
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w«s> deadened,— 4iiid he often duratnotBaj Che Ihingpi 
lie nought when preaching of the loving-kindness of 
liis Godi The seat below the pulpit, andclose to it, 
whefe for so BMnj jears he had ^eebtbe composed 
and ailteotire faces of his beloved wife and children^ 
was now often empty,-— or people in it he cared not 
ibr|*^ndeed he cared less and less every sabbath for 
the. congregation he had long so truly loved, and the 
hell tha^ formerly sent a calm joy into his heart, ring- 
ing throogh the leafy shelter of the summer trees, or 
tifl^ing in tiie dear winter sky, now gave pangs of 
grief, or its sound was heard with indifference and 
apathy. He was in many things unconsciously a chan- 
ge man indeed, — and in some where he perceived and 
ielt the change, with unavailing self-upbraiding, and 
with fear and trembling before bis Creator and Re- 
deemer. This sore and sad alteration in their Minister 
was observed with grief and compassion by all bis pa- 
rishioners. But what could they 'do for .him ? They 
must not obtrude themselves tob often on the privacy, 
the sanctity of sorrow ; but he was remembered in 
th^r prayers, and many an eye wept and many a voice 
faultered, when by the cottage firesides they talked of 
their poor Minister's afflictions, and the woful change' 
that had been wrought in so short a time within that 
Manse, which had so long stood lij^e the abode of an 
almost perfect blessedness. 

A rueful change was indeed beginning to take place 
in the state of Simon Gray's soul, of which no One oat 
of the Manse could have had any suspicion, and which jff^ 
for a while was not suspected even by his own attach- 
ed and faithful servants. Without comfort^ under the 
perpetual power of despondency and depression, hope- 
leas, and not wishing for hope, afra^ at last of the un- 
companioned silence of bis solitary hearth, and with 
a nund certainly weakened in some degree by that 
fever of -grief) Simon Gray dimly turned his thoughts 
to some means of alleviating his miseries, be they what 
they mif^t, and he began to seek steep during th^ 
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rejBA^to ff O0il ;Wto4 te^o^ iDved ani fnired ; and nMr 

eeivi^d tQite a) g|jji» Amnd ftoi teifrifieA ^liilM8>oMi 
thpi^btSf greal mliaC wa« jtto be pla^tad^ ««enifi}r^a« 
fbort(eat tkwe^ cml of 4jieir UNri]iaatii)g;pQireiv: The 
^nleace .«f de«th was (hm, aa it( wefe, mmittigid^' 'Ofi 
a|: least a neapite gmntti, or the hope of a. jre^piiei 
AiftA wlian^ bia &re was Quti-^ftbs Mia^, dark, and: ai^^ 
lentf 9Qd tbe pfoNitoDQi abput^to retuni, be fleir to tbn 
medicine in an ^ooy, and night alter nigbt, JtiU at last 
it foHowad regularly the>unhappy man's pea jecs, and 
$iarM>n X^myi bo tbit bis l09s^ migbt . be buried ia ob* 
li!Ho% veaigned himself into that yisionaf jr or iaaenti* 
ble sleep* 

Ijfodoi^bt bis mental sufferings .were often: ibusre^ 
lieiml; but the swn of bis nMeery- was increased^ 
Hprrid i^haAtasies sometimes assailed himiT-^iu faeaith 
^qflered^r^a deep remofse was added to his ptberi^ 
niesi^-r4bidi sbamet tim. perturbation of destncabJeTtee, 
and tk» appalling coniMotiQa brought in flashes upon 
hi9 iwidecstonding, that it too waa weahened^ and 
that his life might terminate in imbecility pr mad-* 
oess. -.■■•.■ 

He bad now several separate states .of esistence^ 
thiM; e^me by degrees into ghastly union*. Ohm was 
hi^^wn 'Wtural) widowed, childless, forlorn, uncom^ 
^fmw^^i ^ desolate condition— wvtbout one gliraqwe 
of cpmJfiPfl^ Md wendurableaitogetberio hiscoidaod 
si^ll^ennd hesddt. Frpm that be: dew in desf^atten 
iiltp ^ wortd of visions. The dead seemed re^ 
aiii{|iated*^the sUent bnrat intO'Song^r-end sunsfaine 
streamed, as of yore, tbrongb the low wjadows oCthe 
Manse, and fragraAQ^^ from: the clamhefing honeys 
^v^jcle filled avfyj, rgpm,. The ficenaied mini fc^ 
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ieem^ «id wlieiieTec ft door ^efie^y^hd: looked to 
his wife and cbildfon« Tbo potoiit dings then 
led his bmin ; and bis coantenance beamod with 
ss sad to behold, bora of that lameotaUe delusioii* 
are long this speH began to dissolve. Then came 
id: hints-of the truth. One corpse after another 
iefiMre hinnH-he knew them, and went up to. close 
' Q]Fe8-<^tben a sense pf hia own pitiabk prostra* 
of mind cai^e over bira, and still unable 4o know 
unly whether he was or was not a childless widaw^ 
le would borot^Mii into a long hysterical laugh, 
e his burning forehead) and then fling himself 
1 on bed or floor, to him alike, or sit in his lonely 
I in utter stupefaction, and with cheeks bathed in 
u The servants would come in, and look upon 
inpifty, and then go their ways without uttering a 

be whole manners and appearance of the Minister 
^atoutt was now visibly changed to the Bi08tcare<> 
eye« His sedate and ^ntle demeanour Was con* 
$d into a hurried and distracted wildness. Some^ 
s he was observed in black melancholy and de^- 
r, — ^and then again in a sort of aimless and unbe- 
ing glee. His dress waa not the same,— «his coun- 
nee hadithe wrinkles bijjlnotthe palenesa of grief, 
& hand trembled, and bis voice sounded not like 
roice of the same man. A miserable rumour 
sd over the parish* The austere expressed dissa* 
ction, — the gentle pitied, — the. thoughtless smiled, 
it all confessed tb|it si^b a change had never been 
wn before as that which had taken place in the 
ister of Seatoun, — and that, alas*! his life was 
ly to ei^ in disgrace as well as. sorrow^ His de* 
atipn could not be concealed. Simon Gray, the 
lie, the temperate, the pious, and the jost, was now 
ne-bibber and a drunkard, 
he Man^e now stood aa if under ban of exeodKnu- 
tion. All the gravel walks, once ■. so Jieat j were 
c^rowi^ with weeds f the hedges were uopruned? 
lo browsed often in thegardeO) and dvat and cob^- 
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«f the reftpectaUn ftrmers «^ tb^ parisli, the «lchM, 
^ ^oave 4^* Aie few ti€iigMiouriBg gentiy, bfAng mm 
^wteriAgf or iteavkigthe maiifte, tione but mea^f dooiit- 
Ibl r^t^tatiofH o^ bftd, ofesed Ihe |^te*^lfMger««^f 
meM Apfiean^we Md skqlk^ Aemeanoor, hauofed 
it, and lingered about at t^il^bt<— 4i«mL 9u^.4Hi4^ 
qdtotly the noise^ttamour, and q^iarrelKngof diratik* 
m t6Virfry<8ta^led the paMerbyfi^om boondd f^he^* 
in, at «ucb hours forvneH^r, aH 'had b^en irrleiit, ekcept, 
j^fhape, Ae sweet, sound i»f the ereiiilig j^stirfm. 

it was not pos^Ue that all irespect could eadily or 
soon be wMhdmwn from a man once to univefsAlfy 
and BO deserredty honoured. His vice proceeded lirdiUi 
the weakness ^f his heart, Hiat had tived too much o^ 
kt own lovo'and on its own liappiness, and when these 
stays were removed, fell down into this humiliatioo. 
Many excosea,--Hinany paMiationSf^-^many deniah were 
framed for him, and there was (^en silence at his name. 
After almost all respeet was gone, afifection remained 
lieafiy as strong as before, fpr that Simon Gray had 
boten^a gPOd iMn none denied, and now too were jcmi- 
ed to ibe afieclton for hin# a profound pity and pure 
compassion. ^ WiM he not a widower ? Was he not 
chihiUess t Si^rbly few hi4 been tried as he had been 
tried^'-^aiid itwas e^sy toseethat the poor manVgnef 
bad afibeted his brain. The fninisteria not in hi^ right 
mind^-^-but we trust i» God that be may get better." 
Sooh were 4be worda of many and the wishes of alL 
For he had no* enemie^ ^^-^nd he had for nearly twenty 
yeara been a friend to them all^ both ki things tempo* 
ral and things eternal. 

But the hourof his ruin was fastapproaehrng. Per- 
baj^s flie miderBble man knew ^t he was lost. Per- 
haps he took an^insanA ple$sore in looldng forward to 
his utter destruction. Me was now the al^t slave of 
hia tiee^-^haitever passed witlmi bfo troubled and 
often clouded mind; he seemed often to have ne shame 
now-^tio desire of concettltnefiity but waa seen in th^ 
open Afl^i^ in presence of old age tM mourned^ 



attl:cbii4bop4<tei€OiiIf| ^jr^MDiai^^^inMifill^apM- 
tf^ ot dogradaftioti, laugMog or- perba^ft m^Rinfei 
vnih his senses drowned or inflaoiod^^ ignomnt of ttm- 
seK ai^dii^f lM9 pi^essHKi, and a6ei«mgfy foifWiiteveQ 
of Ui<i aafls^ oiF' bis pari&^va^d of the bouse k wiMe 
qttkrf. s^n^jL be bad- pi^aed sr^imajny* yeupi of ^teq)pe^' 
in^e^ ba|>|^^ss, aiid virtue. 

A iQ0)4neholy conliisim i«as now^ tn all hia mind* 
Sniijdet$.p|ice finBdiftir to bim wew now alitestf for- ^ 

gptl^; tmtbi qnee cl^eri tO' biiu; as siiosbiite wera 
iMMir no jDsore known ; tbe great; doetfititi». of Cbtidti- 
anitjr wbiob be bad^s^ long Htjugbt witb simpiiGitjr and 
ffmriTQui^ be^^ame tp biar weaken^ and' darkened; under- 
standing Wdrds tiithont: ineaaiag :^ everi? the awful 
Oisenta ^f bin Saviour's life, > fromi the hour when be 
was lakl in the manger, till he died on the cross, were 

^at tifti^s dunly rejac^nized^ for all now wafr giiaimerr 
^Dg, sund ghastly in the world of his meoKMry. One 
night he was seen sitting besides the sraves of bis i wife 
ai^ children^ The infatuated man. &ed' on ' thant? his 
g)«l^d«an4'^ild ejesy and mustered mmteUigtfa^ hu- 
Diei^atimp a|ld^ bi^ssiuga* Most 8ad**-niofl(t shocking 
--Hinio^t. terrible,; was it to behold svoch a man ihsuch 
a place,, in; spch' pitiable degradation* For 6ne)rear 
had not yetelap/sed since Simon Gray liad been lead*^ 

^iog a life of ienoeent simplicity, a perfect model ot 
what Ojugbt to be the simple and au<^tere minister of a 
sipuf^a and austere churchy There. he was seoi by a 
few, now wringing his bands, now patting the tomb^ 
stic^ on bis wife's gra^e^ now kneelit^ dowii^ now 
kissing it, now liftingup his convulsed face to Heaven^ 
alternately yielding to a wailing tenderness^ attd a 
sboddering borror-^rforgetful now of every thing* but 
tbe diiin confqiioe of all tbose deaths and his owii mi- 
seri^v and now^ seemingly assailed with a dreadful con- 
sciotisne^s of his miserable degradation, till,, with a 
horrid gi?oan, long, low, and deep of mortal grief, he. 
roae upifrom the ground, gazed ghastly round all ovej- 
the' tOH^tonea with a bewildered eye, glared upon ibe 
littfe kirk; and its spire now bright with tbe light: ci 
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tbe Mtttog sun, and thea^ Hke a wftndering and paiiifth>> 
ed 'gbost^ disapfieared into the "shady and neglected 
garden ef the Manse. 

Enslaved as Simon Gray now was to his vice, c^r^ 
indeed, disease^ yet sach was the solemn and awfiil 
power over his mind which the Sabbath-day possess- 
ed, that he had never once pollated or Tiolatoditft 
sanctity. In cases of furidiis insanity, it has been 
bnomm that patients whose Hves had been religioas, 
have fdt the infitience of strong habitnal asSociatioQ, 
and kept a wild Sabbath even in their ceHs. With 
the nunister of Seatoun ihis mysterions force had ht^ 
therto Imposed a saving restraint. His congregati<m 
was sadly thinned, but still he performed diviiie ser- 
vice ; and no one at least oould say that they had ever 
seen the wretched man under the dominion of the sitt, 
that so easily beset him, in the polpit. But that hour « 
now came; and he was ruined past all earthly re- 
demption. 

• Next 4ay the Elders went tolhe Manse% ' His ser- 
vants made no opposition to their entrakice, nor did 
they deny that their Minister was at home. They had 
notf indeed, seen him since the evening before; but 
they had beard his footsteps and his voice, and knew 
that he was not dead. So the Elders walked up stairs 
to his room, and found him sitting near the window, 
looking out upon the churchyard, through and below 
the rich flowery foliage of the horse-chesnuts and 
sycamores that shadowed both Manse and Kirk. He 
was fully awakened tothe horrors of his situation, and 
tfiX a while spoke not a word. '^ Come down with me 
into the parlour," he said ; and they did so. They all 
sat down, and there was yet silence. They feared to 
turn their eyes upon him, as he 'stood by himself in the 
midst of them — ^pallid, ghastly^ shuddering, — the big 
burning tears of guilt, and shame, and despair, falling ' 
down upon the floor. ^^ Lost am I in this world and 
the nexti I have disgraced the order to which I be* 
long — 1 have polluted the church — I have insulted the 
God who made me, apd the Savioqr who redeemed 
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tte ! Oh ! never was there a sioner like unto me !" 
He dashed himself down on the floor — ^and beseeched 
that no one would lift him up. ^^ Let me bear your 
voices, while i hide my &€e. What have you to say 
unto your wretched minister ? Say it quickly — and 
then leave me lying on tbe floor. Lift me not up!'' 
His body lay there, in this prostration of the spirit, 
before men who had all known him, loved him, respect- 
ed him, venerated him, not more than one year ago* 
Much of that was for ever gone now ; but much re- 
mained unextinguishable in tlieir hearts. Some of 
them were austere, and even stern men, of his own age, 
or older than he ; but there are times and occasions 
when the sternest become the most compassionate. 
So was it now. They had come not to upbraid or re- 
vile, — ^Rot even to rebjike. They brought with them 
sorrow and tribulation, and even anguish in their souls. 
For they knew that his ministry was at an end ; that 
Simon Gray was now nothing unto them but a fallen- 
and frail being, whose miseries, they themselves, fall- 
en smd frail too, were by nature called upon to pity — 
and they wished, if possible, to give comfort and ad- 
vice, and to speak with him of his future life. Why 
should they be stern or cruel to this man ? 7'hey had 
sat often and often at his simple board when his wife 
and family graced and blessed it ; — he, too, had often 
and often familiarly and brotherly sat in all their 
houses, humble, but scarcely more humble than his 
own — he had joined some of them in wedlock — bap- 
tized their children — remembered them in his public 
prayers, when any of them had been threatened with 
death-^he had prayed, too, by their bedsides in. their 
own houses — ^he had given them worldly counsel — and 
assisted them in their worldly trials — and was all this 
to be foi^otten now ? And were they to harden their 
hearts against him ' Or, were not all these things to 
be remembered with a grateful distinctness ; and to 
soften their hearts ; and even to bedew their faces 
with tears ; and to fill their whole souls with pity, 
sorrow, affection, and the sadness of brotherly love 
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(tds him who, so good in many, things, had at laal 
— A weighed in the balance and found wantii^. 
They all felt alike now, however different their di»r 
positions and characters. They did not long suffer 
him to lie on the floor — they lifted him up — ^tried to 
comfort him— wept along with him,— *and when the 
miserable man implored one of the number to offer a 
prayer for him, they all solemnly knelt down, and 
hoped that God, who was now called upon to foi^tve 
his sins, would extend his mercy to all the fellow^sin- 
ners who were then together upon their knees. 

Simon Gray was no more a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, and he left the parish. U was. thought 
by many that he was dead — that shame and remorse, 
and the disease that clung close to his soul, had killed 
him at last* But it was not so* The hour was not 
yet come, and his death was destined to be of a diiier- 
ent kind indeed. 

The unfortunate man had a brother, who, for many 
years, had lived on a great sheep*farm in Strathglass, 
a wild district of the northern Highlands. He had 
always stood high in the esteem and love of this un- 
educated, but intelligent farmer. — be had visited him 
occasionally with his wife and children for a few days, 
and had received similar visits in return. This good 
and worthy man had grieved for Simon's bereaveineat, 
and his subsequent frailties ; and now he opened the 
door of his house, and of his heart, to his degraded, 
and remorseful, and repentant brother* His own wife, 
his sons, and his daughters, needed not to he told to 
treat with tenderness, respect, and^ pity, the most un- 
fortunate man ; and on the evening, when he came to 
their house, they received him with the most affection- 
ate warmth, and seemed, by the cheerfulness of their 
manners, not even to know of the miserable predica- 
ment in which he stood. Happy were all the young 
people to see their uncle in the Highlands, although 
at first they felt sad and almost surprised to observe 
that he was dressed just like their father, in such clothes 
^5 become, on decent occasions, a hard-working la« 
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bouring man, a little raised above the wants of the • 
world. 

Even before the heart of poor Simon Gray had 
tin^ to be touched, or at least greatly revived, by the 
unrestraitned kindness of all those worthy people, the 
very change of scenery had no inconsiderable effect in 
'shrouding in oblivion much of his past misery. Here, 
in this solitary glen, far, far away from all who had 
witnessed his vices and his degradation, he felt reliev- 
ed from a load of shame that had bowed him to the 
earth. Many long miles of moor— many great moun- 
tains — ^many wide straths and glens — many immense 
lakes — and a thousand roaring streams and floods 
Were now between him and the manse of Seatoun — ^the 
kirk where he had been so miserably exposed — ^and 
Ae air of his parish, that lay like a load on his eyes 
when they had dared to Kft themselves up to the sun- 
shine. Many enormous belts and girdles of rock se- 
parated him from all these ; he felt safe in his solitude 
from the power of excommunication ; and there was 
none to upbraid him With their black silent counte- 
nances as he walked by himself along the heathery 
shores of a Highland loch, or plunged into a dark pine- 
forest, or lay upon the breast of some enormous moun- 
tain, or sat by the roar of some foaming cataract. And 
'when he went into a lonely shealing, or a smoky hut, 
all the dwellers there were unknown to him, — and 
bledsed be God, he was unknown to them ; — their 
dress, their gaze, their language, their proffered food 
and refreshment, were all new — -they bore no resem- 
blance to what he had ^een and heard in his former 
life. That former life was like a far-off, faint, and in- 
distinct dream. But the mountain, the forest, the 
gleti,the cataract* the loch, the rocks, the huts, the 
de^, the eagles, the wild Gaelic dtesses-Hatnd that 
^wilder »peech--^all were ri^al, they constituted the 
1)eing of bis life now; and, as the roar- of the wind 
came down the glens, it swept away the remembrance 
of bis sitis and his aorrowd. 

6<it ^ sti^nger, at least a mc^re permanent ^owec 
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was in his brother's house, and it was that from whi^ 
bis recovery or restoration was ultimately to proceed. 

The sudden desolation of his heart that in so brief 
a period had been robbed of all it held dear, had con- 
verted Simon Gray from temperance alnM>st austere, 
into a most pitiable state of vicious indulgence ; and 
bis sudden restoration now to domestic comfort and 
objects of interest to a good man's human feelings, 
began to ,work almost as wonderful a conversion from 
that wretched baUt ta his former virtue. New eyes 
were upon him — new hearts opened towards him — ^new 
voices addressed him with kindness — new objects were 
presented to his mind. The dull, dreary, sileaty for- 
saken, and hajunted Manse, where every room swarm- 
ed with unendtirable thoughts, was exchanged for an 
abo.de entirely free from all recollections and associa- 
tions, either too affecting, or too afflicting. The simple 
gladness that reigned i^ bis brother's house stale in- 
sensibly into his soul, reviving and renovating it with 
feelings long unknown. There was no violent 6r ex- 
travagant joy in which he could not partake, and that 
might form a distressing and galling contrast with -his 
own grief. A homely happiness was in the house, in 
every room, and about every person, and he felt him- 
self assimilated, without effort of his own, in some 
measure to the cheerful, blameless, and industrious 
beings with whom it was now his lot to associate. He 
had thought himself lost, but he felt that yet might he 
be saved ; he had thought himself excommunicated 
from the fellowship of the virtuous, buf he felt himself 
treated, not only with affection, but respect by his ex- 
cellent brother, all his nephews and nieces, and the 
servants of the house. His soul hoped that its degra- 
dation was not utter and irretrievable. Human beings, 
he began to see, could still love, still respect, even 
while they pitied him ; and this feeling of being not 
an outcast from his kind, encouraged him humbly to 
lift his eyes up to God, and less ruefully, and not with 
such bitter agony, to prostrate himself in prayer. 

l}e tbus found himself lifted out of (be den of per* 
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ditioD ^ — ^and, escapedinto the clear onhauated light, 
he felt ^tispeakabte horror at the thought of vohinta- 
ril^r flingiDg bimstelf back again among these dreadful 
agonies^ His brother riejoiced to behold the change so 
unexpectedly sudden in all his habits ; and, when the}' 
went out together in the erenings to walk among the 
glens^ that simple man laid open to Simon all his heart 
— spoke to him of all his affairs — ^requested his ad- 
vice-^and behaved towards him with such entire and 
sincere respect and affection, that the fallen man felt 
entitled again to hold up his head, and even enjoyed 
hours of internal peace and satisfaction, which-'at nrlt 
he was afraid to sUfier, lest they might be the offdprii% 
of apathy or delusion. But day after day they more 
frequently returned and more lastingly remained ; and 
then Simon Gray believed that God was, indeed, ac- 
cepting his repentance, and that/his soul might yet not 
be utterly lost. 

Simon Gray went out with the servants to their 
work, himself a servant. He worked for his brother 
and bis children, and while his body was bent, and 
his hands were busy, his heart was at rest* The past 
could not take direful possession of him when -labour- 
ing in the fields, or in the garden, or in the barn, or 
searching for the sheep in snow or tempest, with his 
brother or his nephews. The pure fresh air blew 
around his temples — the pure fresh water was his 
drink — ^toil brought hunger which the simple meal ap- 
peased — and for every meal that his brother blest, did 
he himself reverently return thanks to, God. So was 
it settled between them ; and Simon Gray, on such 
occasions, in fervid eloquence, expressed his heart. 
He rose with the light or the lark — all his toils were 
stated — all his hours of rest; and in a few months he 
was even like one who, from his boyhood, had been a 
Shepherd or tiller of the earth. 

In this humble, laborious, and, it may be said, happy 
life, years passed over his head, which, was now getting 
white. SuflSce it to say, that once inore Simon Gray 
was as temperate -as a hermit. He ktiew— Ive t^toatct- 
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bered — he repented all his former sbameful transgreS' 
sioDS. But now they were to him only as a troublei 
dream. Now, too, could he bear. to think on all his 
former life before he was tried and fell— -of his belov- 
ed Susanna and the children sleeping by her side io 
Seatoan churchyard — and of that dear, but guilty boy, 
who died in a foreign land. In his solitary labours io 
the field, or on bis chaff bed, his mind, and bis heart, 
and his soul were often in the happy Manse of former 
years. He walked in the garden and down the burn- 
side, through the birchwood, and by the little water- 
fall, with bis wife, and boys, and girl — and then could 
he bear to think of the many, many Sabbaths he bad 
officiated in his own kirk, on aM the baptisms, and 
that other greater Sacrament, administered, on beauti- 
ful weather, in the open air, and beneath the shadow 
of that wide-armed sycamore. Calmly, now, and 
with an untroubled spirit, did he think on aU these 
things ; for he was reconciled to hb present lot, which 
he knew, must never be changed, and to bis humbled 
heart came soothingly and sweet all the voices of the 
dead, and all the shadows of the past- He knew now 
the weakness of bis own soul. Remorse and peni- 
tence had brought up all its secrets before him ; and 
in resignation and contentment, nfM>rningand evening, 
did he for all his gracious mercies praise God. 

Simon had taught his brother's children, and they 
all loved him as their very father. Some of their 
faces were like the faces of their dead cousins — and 
some of .them bore the very same voices. So seemed 
it that his very children were restored to him — the 
power of the grave was weakened over his heart — and 
though he sometimes felt, and said himself, that the li- 
. ving, though like the dead, were not his own blessed 
» creaturef, yet he g^ve them up all of a father's heart 
that was not buried in those graves which had so quick- 
ly, one after the other, employed the old sexton's 
spade. And often, no doubt, when his heart was per- 
fectly calm and happy, did he love his brother's chil- 
dreD erea as he bad loved his own« 
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Many years thus passed away, and with them al- 
most all tradition, in this part o4|fe eoantry, of Simon's 
degradation from the clerical order. It had faded in 
simple hearts occu]^ied with their own feelings ; and 
when he was in company with others at church or mar- 
ket, not even those who knew all the circumstances 
of bis case could be said to remember them — they saw 
before them only a plain, simple, grave, and contented 
person like themselves, in an humble walk of life. Si« 
mon's own mind had been long subdued to his lot. He 
felt himself to be what he appeared ; and he was dis- 
tinguishable from his brother, whom in, aspect and 
figure he greatly resembled only by an air of superior 
intelligence and cultivation. His hands were, like his 
brother's, hardened by the implements of labour — his 
face was as embrowned by the sun — and his dress, 
on week-day and Sabbath, alike plain, and in all re- 
spects that of a respectable tenant. It seemed now 
that he was likely to terminate bis blameless life in 
peace. 

His brother was now obliged to go to the Lowlands 
on the affairs of his farm, and so many jears having 
elapsed since Simon's degradation, he felt an irresist- 
ible desire to revisit, once before he died, the neigh- 
bourhood at least of his dear jparish once his own, if 
not the dear parish itself. Many must have now for- 
gotten him ; and indeed ten years, at his period of life, 
and all his severe miseries, had done the work of 
twenty — so although but sixty years of age, he seem- 
ed at least a man of threescore and ten. Accord- 
ingly he accompanied his brother to the Lowlands—- 
once nu>re walked about the streets and squares of 
the city, where so many changes had taken place 
that he- scarcely knew his way, and where the very 
population itself seemed entirely changed. He felt 
comforted that no eye rested upon him ; and next day 
— a fine clear bright frost, and the ground covered 
with snow — he went with his brother to a village dis- 
tant about ten miles only from his own Manse of Sea- 
toun* But a river and two ranges of hills lay betweea 
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— so there Was Kttie d^Dger of his meeting iftny one 
trbo wo^Id rec6gnize1nm to have been the miniisteftof 
that parish. Simon was happy, hut thoughtful, and 
liis nearness to the ptace of his former life, did not, he 
thought, afiect him so powerfully, at least not so oter* 
whelmingly as he had expected. A party of foithers from 
different districts dined together, and aft^r dinner one 
of them, whose treatment of Simon, though not abso- 
lutely insulting, had been rude and boisterous all day, 
began to indulge in very brutal talk, and to. swallow li- 
quor with an evident design to produce in toxica tioa. 
Simon endeaToured to avoid all conversation with this 
person, but on one occasion could not avoid gently 
remonstrating with him on his grossness. He also kind- 
ly dissuaded him from drinking too much, a sin of 
which, from bitter experience, he had known the mi- 
serable effects, and of which he had in n>any others 
wrought the cure. But his remonstrance enraged the 
young farmer^ who, it seems, came from the parish of 
Seatoun, and knew Simon's whole history. He burst 
out into the most ferocious invectiveis against his re- 
prover, and soon showed that he was but too iDti- 
mutely acquainted with all the deplorable and degra- 
ding circumstances of the case. In the coarsest terms 
he informed the whole company who they had got 
among them ; directed their attention to the solemn 
hypocrisy of his countenance ; assured them that bis 
incontinence had not been confined to drinking ; aod 
that even in the Highlands, the old sinner had cor- 
rupted the menials in his brother's house, and was 
the reproach of all the Lowlanders that visited Strath- 
glass. 

This sudden, unprovoked, and unexpected brutality 
annihilated Simon's long-gatbered fortitude. The 
shocking, coarse, and unfeeling words were not all false 
— and they brought upon his troubled and sickening 
heart not the femeinbrance of his woful transgression, 
but it may ,be said its very presence. Ten years of 
penitence, and peace, and virtue, and credit, were at 
0nce destroy edj — ^to him they were as nothing,— and 
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lie uras once more Simon Gray the sinner, the drunk- 
ard, the disgraced, the degraded, the madman. He 
looked around him, and it seemed as if all eyes were 
fixed upon him with pity, or contempt, or scorn. He 
heard mahcious whisperings-— curious interrogatories 
— and stifled laughter ; and, loud over ail, the outra- 
geous and brutal merriment of his insulter, the trium- 
phant peal of self-applauding brutality, and the clench* 
ed hand struck upon the table in confirmation of the 
truth of his charge, and in defiance of all gainsayers* 
^ Simon Gray saw — heard no more. He rushed out of 
the room in an agony of shame and despair, and found 
himself standing alone in the darkness* ^ 

He thanked God that it was a wild, stormy, winter- 
night. The farmers had not ventured to mount their 
horses in that snow-drift — but Simon turned his face 
to the flaky blast, and drove along knee-deep, turning a 
deaf ear to his brother's voice which be heard shout- 
ing his name. He knew not whither he was then rush- 
ing — ^for as yet he had no determined purpose in his 
mind. One wish alone had he at this hour — and that 
Was to fall down and die. But the snow was not so 
deep a short way out of the village, and the energy 
which his despair had given his limbs enabled him to 
pursue his solitary race through the howling darkness 
of the night. He noticed nothing but the tops of the 
hedges on each side that marked out the road ; and 
without aim or object, but a dim hope of death, or a 
passion for the concealing and hiding darkness, he thus 
travelled several miles, till he found himself entering 
upo^ a wide common or moor. ^' 1 am on the edge 
of the moor,'' he exclaimed to himself, ^' the moor of 
my own parish — my own Seatoun. No eye can see 
me — blessed be Ood, no eye can see me — but mine 
eyes can see the shape of the small swelling hills and 
mounts, covered though they be with snow, and neither 
moon nor stars in heaven. Yes, I will walk^on^^ now 
that I am here, right on to the kirk of Seatoun, and 
will fall down upon my knees at the door of God^s 
House, and bieseech Him, after all my repentance, to 
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re^tor^ f peace my disconsolate, my troiiU^, an 
spairing soul.'' 

There had been bat little change for ten years ii 
'pastoral parish. The small wooden bridge aero 
Ewe-bank stood as it did before, and, as his feet 
it shake below hirh, Simon's heart was fitled « 
crowd of thoughts. He was now within a few 
dred yards of the Manse that had so long bee 
own, and he stood still, and trembled, and shiver 
the rush of thoughts assailed him from the dist< 
world of the past. He moved on. A light was 
parlour window — ^the same room in which he m 
sit with his wife and children. Perhaps he w€ 
himself in the darkness. But he hurried on— ^he ( 
the mouth of the little avenue— the hedges and a 
Itemed but little grown — through a pale glimn 
the sky, while a blast had blown away some < 
from before the yet hidden moon, he saw the sp 
his own kirk. The little gate was shut, but he 
well to opeii the latch. With a strange wild mi 
of joy and despair he reached the door of the 
and faHing down prostrate in the pelting snow, hi 
od the cold stone beneath his cheek, ana with a I: 
ing heart ejaculated, " O God f am I forgiven- 
wilt thou take me, through the intercession t)f thj 
at last into thy holy presence ?" 

It snoired till midnight — and the frost vras 
cold. Next morning was the Sabbath ; and tt 
Sexton, on going to sweep the little path fror 
churchyard gate to the door of the ch'ureh, 
what was seemingly a corpse, lying there half-co 
with the drift. He lifted up the head; and W€ 
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A SOL1TAB7 Pedestrian was roatnioff over the elena 
ind mountains in a wild district of the Northern High- 
tods of Scotland, when a Rainbow began to form it- 
elf over part of the magnificent landscape. He was, 
lot without reason, a melancholy and grief-haunted 
oan ; and the growing beautj of that apparition in- 
ensibljr touched his heart with a delighted happiness 
which he had for a considerable time been a stran- 
;er« As the varied brightness of the arch which as yet 
ras scarcely united, but showed only several glow- 
Dg fragments, gradually became more vivid, his 
rfaole being felt a sympathetic exhilaration— 'despond- 
!Dcy and sorrow faded away, and he once more ex- 
ilted in the natural freedom of the prime of life. 
Vhile he was gazing, the Rainbow became perfect, and 
lound the earth and heaven together in a span of joy. 
The glory illuminated two mountains, and the glen 
letween them opening up beneath that efflilgence ap- 
«ared to be a majestic entrance into another and more 
aagnificent woriyi The sides of these two mountains, 
ent with chasnji^and tumbling torrents, were steeped 
Q the beautiful stains of the arch, so that the rocks 
eemed clothed with purple, and the waterfalls to roll 
own in gold* As the Rainbow began to disolve, the 
ummit of the arch gave way, and the gorgeous co«- 
3ur8, forsaking the sky, embodied themselves in a mass 
f splendour on each side of that wide glen. For a 
3W moments the edge of each mountain was veiled and 
lidden in that radiance ; but it gradually melted away 
Qto colourless air, the atmosphere was again open, 
nd a fewshowery clouds seen hanging opposite the sun, 
rere all that remained to tell of the vanished Rainbow. 
Jut all the green fields and all the woods were glitter- 
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ing in freshened beautj — the birds were singing — ^ihe 
cattle lowing on the hills — ^and the raven and the 
kite were aloft in heaven* There was a jubilee — and 
the lonely man who had been sitting on a rock, en- 
tranced in that vision, rose up and inwardly said, 
" Let my way lie up that glen, whose glorious portal 
has vanished — let me walk beneath whal>«ras like a 
triumphal arch but a moment ago, into (mT'isolitary 
m^ni^cence of nature." 

The Eremite pursued his way up the wooded banks ] 
of a stony torrent, and on reaching the summit of the j 
cliffs, saw before him a long expanse of black sullen || 
moor — which he crossed — and abeautifol vale sudden- \ 
ly expanded below his feet, with cultivated fields, woods, 
and groves, and among many huts sprinkled about like 
rock, one Mansion to which they all seemed to ^pper- F 
tain, and which, without any grandeur, yet suited in its ^* 
unpretending and venerable solemnity the character of 
that lonely and lovely place« He descended into the 
vale, and happy he knew not why, walked along the 
widening stream, till he found hinvself in a lawn, and 
close by the Mansion which he had discerned from the 
bill above, but which had till now been concealed by a 
grove. At this moment, just as he wais about to torn 
back, two Ladies stood close beside him, and with a 
slight embarrassment the stranger explained to them * 
how unconsciously he had been led to intrude upon their ^ 
privacy^ and after that salutation, was about to retire. 
But the impression which elegant and cultivated minds 
make on each other in a moment, when unexpectedly j 
brought together in a situation calculated to show 
something df their character, now prevented so sud- 
den a parting, — ^and they who had thus casually met, 
having entered into conversation, began in a few mi- 
nutes to feel almost like friends. The stranger, who had 
been led into this vale by a sort of romantic impulse, 
could not help feeling as if this meeting were almost an 
adventure. And it was no doubt an impressive thing to 
a young Englishman wandering among the Highland 
mountains, to form an acquaintance in this way witk 
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two such persons as those with whom he has now 
engaged in pleasant conversation. They seemed to 
be Mother and Datighter ;«-^nd when, after about half 
an hour's walk, the stranger found himself in a spa- 
cious and elegant room, the guest of a high*bred and 
graceful^ Lady in a widow's weeds, and, apparently 
with one> beautiful daughter in her retirement, he 
could, scarcely holp thinking that the vague imagina<» 
tion which had led him thither under the Rainbow's 
arch, might have some influence even on the com* 
plexion of his future life. He had long been a me- 
lancholy man ; and minds ef that character are often 
the most apt to give way to sudden emotions of glad* 
ness. He closed up all remembrance of one fatal in- 
cident in bis life under a heap of fresh-springing and 
happy thoughts and feelings ; and animated by the 
novelty of his situation, as well as by the interesting 
character of those whose hospitality he was now sha- 
ring, never had he felt so free from anxiety and sor- 
row, and so like his former self, nor so capable of the 
enjoyment of life and every thing around him that was 
beautiful and enlivening. As the evening di^ew on^ 
his heart was sad to think that, s^ he had come a 
stranger, so like a stranger must he be departing ; but 
these few hours had sunk into his heart, and he would 
remember them as long as he lived, and in the remo- 
test parts of the earth* 

Does it require long time, days, weeks, months, and 
years, to enable human beings to love one another ? 
Does the human heart slowly and suspiciously lay up 
one kind thought after another, till the measure of 
its affection be full? May gentle words and kindling 
smiles pass from the lips, and yet the heart remain 
cold and untouched, and willing to lose sight of, and 
to forget, the object of its transitory tenderness? It 
may be so with many, for the accidents of time teach 
difi(erent lessons, all equally necessary and wholesome 
perhaps to different hearts ; but before human nature 
has been sorely afflicted, tried, or deceived, its temper 
is open to kindnesa and to joy \ and attracted b^ iVv^ 
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sjmpathies of a cbmniba nature, whj sMiy not tboM 
who are ftrangers to«day, be frienids to-morrow ? Nor 
does the deepest afflictioo alwajrs close up the foua- 
taini of love in the buraaii sold. The saddest tini 
often is sudden restoration to the gay and joyful ; &k6 
lijght streanini^ in upon a prisoner throngh the ban ef 
his dungeon, is the smile on faces not yet bediiOQlQl 
by grief, tO'tbe man of many miseries ; and he ^iio 
iMigs his sorrow close to his souL, will oflten at oact 
lay down that ruelul burthen to whicli he ha» ise lang 
dung with iniatoated despair, at the sight of yovtj^ 
beauty, and innocence^ rejoicing before him itk ontfr* 
med, feariess, and triuRiphant bliss* There are ofteo, 
alsOf suddea revelations of syoipatby made ttetweea 
human beings by a word, si tone, ^ look, i>r a sasik^ ' 
truth is then conveyed suddenly and eai&ly into their 
spirits, and from that moment they rest assured of 
each other's affection, and each other's Worth, as mudi 
as if they bad been mutually known for years* If 
&ere were not these strong and prevailing tendencies 
ID our nature, the paths of human life wouid be bar- 
ren indeed ; or the frtendships that spring up over 
tliem would, in general, be sown by the hand of inte- 
rest or self-love* Bu^ nature follows other processes ; 
and love and friendship, at first sight, often spring up 
as necessarily as flowers expand from bud into bios* 
som, in the course of a. few sunny and dewy hours of 
one vernal morning. 

The young English stranger felt this when the hour 
of his departure was come, and when the Mother and 
Daughter accompanied him down the vale, in the dusk 
of the evening, on his way from Glen-Creran, never 
more to return* Little was said as they walked along, 
and they who, a few hours before, had not known of 
each other's existence, were now about to say farewell 
with sighs, almost with tears* At length the stran^ 
ger paused, and said, ** Never will 1 forget this day, 
this glen, and those from whom I now part. I will 
C^member them all, when my soul is sad, which it 
erer must be as long as I live. Take the blessing of 
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ft wonnded beart* Ladies, farewell; and his ejes, 
dim with emotion, at that moment met those of that 
beautiful mai()eD, turned upon him with a heavenly ex- 
pression of pity, and at last even stained with irrepres- 
sible tears. A black scowl was in the heavens^ and 
darkened the green mount on which they stood; a 
long dreary sigh of wind came rustling down the vale, 
and there was a low muttering of distant thunden 
*' This will be a night of storms," said the Ladv, 
looking kindly towards the stranger. ^* It is not High- 
land hospitality to let a guest depart at dark, and in 
tempcjst — ^you must return with us to our house ;'' and 
a huge thunderous cloud, that overshadowed half the 
tale, was an ai^ument not to be resited;-— so the 
party returned together; and just as they reached the 
bouse, the long loud rattle was heard along the hills, 
and the river, swollen on a sudden by die deluging 
rain, roared along the swinging woods, till the whole 
Talley was in a tumult. It was a true Highland night ; 
and the old house rocked like a ship at sea. 

But the walls of the Mansion (which had once been 
a sort of castle) were thick and massy, and the even- 
ing passed happily along within, while the thunder and 
the woods, and the torrents, and the blasts, were all 
raging without in one united and most dismal bowl. 
These Ladies had not passed all their lives in a High- 
land glen, and they conversed with their guest about 
foreign countries which they had all visited. The 
harp was touched, and the wild Gaelic airs ^ounded 
still more wildly among the fitful pauses of (he storm. 
She who played and sung was no sorceress inh^bitii^ 
an enchanted castle ; but she was a young, graceful, 
and beautiful girl of nineteen, innocent as beautiful, 
and therefore a more powerful sorceress than any that 
ever wound the invisible lines of her spell round a 
Knight of Romance. At the conclusion of one air, a 
Cfaieftain^s Lament, the mother heaved a deep sigh ; 
and in the silence that ensued, the artless girl said to 
the stranger, who was standing beside her, entranced 
by the wailing strain, ^ My poor dead brother used to 
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leye that air, — I ought not to have auog it/' Bat ttiat 
mgod passed away ; and before retiring to rest, the 
stranger said-gajhr, ^' Your wandering guest's name 
is Ashton." " We are Stuarts," was the reply ; and * ' 
in an hour the house was buried in sleep* ^ 

The stranger alone was wakeful. Not for several ^ 
years had he been so happy as during this day and t 
evening; and the image of that lovely eirl beside her 
harp, sweetly singing, while the wild nigbt wa& roar- 
ing in the glen^ could not leave his thoughts* Even 
when, towards morning, he fell asleep, she was in his 
dreams ; and then it seemed as if they had long been 
friends — as if they were betrothed — and had fixed their 
marriage-day. From these visions he awoke, and 
heard the sound of the mountain torrent roaring itself 
to rest, and the trees swinging less fiercely in. the weak- 
ened blast. He then recouected where he was — his 
real condition returned upon him — and that sweet 
maiden was then to him only a phantom once seen, 
and to smile upon him no more. He rose at sunrise, 
and, from the window, contemplated the gradual dying 
away of the storm— the subsiding of the torrent that 
became visibly less and less every minute — the calm 
that slowly settled on the woods — the white mists roll- 
ing up the mountain's side — till, at last, a beautiful, 
calm,- serene, and sunny day took possession of the 
sky, and Glen-Creran lay below, in smiling and Joyful 
beauty, a wild paradise, where the world might be 
forgotten, and human life pass away like a dream. 

It was the Sahbath-day, and Gleu-Creran, that, a 
few hours ago, had been as loud as the sea, was now 
not otlly hushed in the breathing repose of nature, but 
all rural labour was at rest; and it might almost have 
been said, that the motionless clouds, the deep blue 
vault, the fragrant air, and the still earth, were all 
united together in one sweet spirit of devotion* No 
shepherd shouted on the mountain — no reapers 
were in the half-shorn fields,— and the fisherman's net 
was hung up to dry in the sunshine. When the party 
m^t again in the parlour whose wide window opening 




down to the floor let in the pure fragrance pf the roses 
and honej'suckles, and made the room a portion, as it 
were, of the rich wooded scenery, there was blended 
with the warmth and Icindlinesa of the morning saluta- 
tion, a solemn expression belonging to the hallowed 
da?, and to the religious state of feeling which it in- 
spired. The subdued add almost melancholy air of 
tne matron was now more touching and impressive, as 
she was dressed in darker widow's weeds for the house 
of God ; and the sweet countenance of Mary Stuart, 
which, the night before, had beamed with almost a 
a wild gladness, was now breathed over by a pensive 

iiiety, so truly beautiful at all times on a woman^s 
eatures. The Kirk was some miles distant ; but they 
Were prepared to walk to it; and Edward Ashton, 
without speaking on the subject at all, accompanied 
them on their way to Divine service. 

To an Englishman, who had never before seen a 
Highland Sabbath, the scene was most delightful, as 
the opening of every little glen brought upon him 
some new interesting group, journeying tranquilly 
towards Appin Kirk. Families were comihg down to- 
gether into the wider strath, from their green nests 
among the solitude ; and friendly greetings were inter- 
changing on all sides, in that wild tongue which, to his 
ear, seemed so well suited to a land of mountains. 
The many-coloured Highland tartan miied with the 
pure white of dresses from the Lowlands \ and that 
tningling of different costumes in the same group gave 
intimation of the friendly intercourse now subsisting 
constantly between the dwellers of hill and of plain. No 
haughty equipages came sweeping by. Almost all the 
assembling congregation were on foot-^-here and there 
^n old man on a rough mountain pony — ^there per- 
haps man and *.vife on a stronger steed — ^and there a 
cart with an invalid, or the weak or aged, with a due 
accompaniment of children. The distinction of raid(s 
was still visible, but it was softened down by one per- 
vading spirit of humble Christianity. So trooped they 
along to the bouse of God — ^the cleat WtiVA^ ol^Jx^X^'^ 
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was beard — ^the seats were filled — and the whole vale 
echoed fo the voice of psalms. Divine service was, 
at this time, performed in the English language, and 
the Kirk was decently silent in sincere and unostenta- 
tious devotion. 

During service the Englishman chanced to" fix his 
eyes on a small marble monumental slab in the wall 
above the seat, and he read these words — Sacred to 
. THE Memory of Charles Stuart, late Captain 
IN the Forty-second Regiment, who died at Vi- 
enna, 3d August, 17 — . A mortal sickness instantly 
struck his heart, and in that agony, which was indeed 
afmost a swoon of the soul, he wished that he were 
dead, or buried in solitude many thousand miles away 
from the place where he now sat. He fixed his eyes 
upon the countenances — first of the mother — and then 
of her daughter, s[nd a resemblance, which he had not 
discovered befojre, now grew upon him stronger and 
stronger, to one in his grave, and whom he once would 
have sacrificed his own life to reanimate. He was 
sitting in the House of God with the mother and sister, 
of the man whose blood he had shed! The place— 
the name — the day of the month — left no possibility 
of doubt. And now many other corroborative cir- 
camstances came upon him in that ghastly fit. He re^ 
membered the daughter saying after that lament sung 
to the harp, " I ought not to liave sung it ; — for my 
poor dead brother used to delight in tliat air,'^ The 
ipurderer of that poor dead brother had come wan- 
dering to a solitary mansion among the mountains, 
impelled by some evil spirit, and was now sitting be- 
low his monument along with her who had given him 
, birth. But every one was intent upon the service of 
God— and his white face, white as a sheet, was ob- 
served by none. By degrees he felt the blood circu- 
lating again from his stricken heart — -he began to 
breathe more freely, and had just strength to stand up 
when the congregation rose to prayer. He f$aw glim- 
mering and unsteady beside him the meek placid eoun- 
teoaaces of the widow and her daughter-;^nd turned 
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awaj his eyes from them, to fix them again on that in- 
scription to which they were drawn by a hideous spelL 
He beard not the closing benediction — but was re- 
lieved in some degree by the fresh air that -whispered 
through the trees, as he found himself walking by the 
side of his almost unseen companions through the 
churchyard. ^^ I fear, sir, you are ill," said Mary 
Stuart, in a sweet and hurried tone pf voice — and no 
other answer was given but a long deep groan, that 
sounded as if it rose up in pangs from the bottom of a 
broken heart* 

They walked along together in sorrow, fear, and 
astonishment, at this sudden change in the looks of 
their new friend, whose eyes, when they ventured to 
look towards either of them, were wild and gliastly, 
and every glance accompanied with a deeper and bit- 
terer sigh, " For the love of God — let us, if possible, 
retire irom the crowd — and lead me to some retired 
place, that 1 may utter a few words, |nd then hide my- 
self for ever from your faces." 

They walked along a footpath that winded through 
a coppice wood, and crossing a plank over a rivulet 
in a few moments they were in a little glen, as lonely 
as if it had been far among the mountains. ^'Nx> 
houses are in this direction," said the mother some- 
what agitated and alarmed, she knew not why — ^and 
they sat down together on a seat that had been cut out 
of the turf by the hands of ^ome shepherd, or school- 
boy, in his hours of play. " Mary, bring some water 
from that pool — -Mr* Ashton looks as if about to faint. 
My dear sir, are you better now ? and the beautiful 
girl bathed his forehead with the cold limpid water, 
till he felt the sickness depart, and his soul revive. 

He rose up from the seat, and looking steadfastly on 
their countenance, and the^n lifting his eyes to Hea- 
Ten, he sunk down on his knees before them — and 
said, " My name^ is now Ashton, but it was not always 
so — ^hateful, horrible, and accursed, must that other 
name be to your ^ars — the name of Edward Sitwell." 

The mother uttered a faint shriek, and Vv^t Vv^^^ 
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fell back, while the daughter sdt down by her side, 
dnd clasped ber arms with loud sobs round her Aeck. 
The stranger remaioed upon his knees, with his had^ 
clasoed, and his eyes fixed upon thetti who now be- 
hela him not, for many a wild thought Was harryra| 
through their hearts. At length the widow looked 
towards him with a dim and changeful expression, and 
then covering her eyes with both her hands, indistinct- 
ly said, ^^ Fatal— fatal name indeed-^has (tad brot^t 
before me, on his bended knees, the man beneath 
whose swoi^d my dear Charles died! Oh! God of 
mercy, teach me how I should feel in this wild and 
most sudden trial.'* '* Pray for me — pray for me to 
Crod'-'^and also intercede for me with your mother 
when I am far away — for believe me when 1 say, that 
I have not had many happy days since that fatal 
event,"— *-and rising from the ground, the stranger was 
about to depart. But there was something' so irre- 
sistibly detainittff in the pity that was fast streaming 
from the eyes of poor Mary Stuart, to whom he had 
addressed himseli, that he stood riveted to the spot; 
and he thought, too, that the face of the mother be- 
gan to look with less horror upon him, and seemed 
clouded with a humane at>d Christian compassion. 
He said nothing in his own vindication — he uttered a 
few words in praise of the dead — and standing before 
them, with his pale cheeks, and convulsed sobs, and 
quivering lips, the sincerity of his sorrow and contri- 
tion could not but affect their souls, and bring over 
their gradually subsiding aversion a deep feeling of 
sympathy for him who felt so profoundly his own guilt. 
*' Go not away from us, till we have both forgiven 
you — ^j'es-^receive his mother's forgiveness^ and may 
your soul tind rest from remorse, as mine haa found 
rest from grief." 

Three years had elapsed since the deatk of her son 
abroad in that duel, and the soul of this exeeilent wo- 
man had reached the ultimate stage of resignation. 
When, therefore, she recovered from that cold damp 
feeling of horror and avcmotvXite^vVv^i o\^t tier by 
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he presence of one whom, when the tidings of her 
on's death first came to her, she had thought of al* 
Qost as a murderer, she began to reflect on the few 
Fords he had uttered, and on the profound passion 
oanifest in all his behaviour. In spite of her natural 
epugnance, she could not help feeling that he mi^ 
lave fallen in that quarrel instead of her beloved son 
—that there were no circumstances. dishonourable or 
:ruel attending it— and that by his own confession the 
lay before, when ignorant into whose house he had 
wandered, he had for a long time led a life of melan- 
choly and despondence, arising from the remembrance 
)f that event. His mild and gentle manners — his 
intelligent and cultivated mind-— and the unequivocal 
symptoms of sensibility and humane emotions which 
[lis whole looks, conversation, and deportment had ex- 
hibited, pleaded for him not in vain ; and when she 
looked upon him once more in the calmness of ex*- 
bausted passion, the mother, who through his means 
had been deprived of an only son, felt that she had 
vrronged him by the violence of her feelings, and that 
it would be right, generous, forgiving, and pious, to^ 
raise him up from that fit of passion, and to look on 
him as an erring brother, to whom she knew her brave 
boy had been reconciled on his deatli-bed, and who 
had held his hand when he breathed his last. There 
(fas something, too, in the sacred influence of the Sab^ 
iath*day that at once softened and comforted her 
leart ; he had walked with her and her daughter to 
irorship God in that little bumble kirk, and ought 
ihe not now to practise those lessons of perfect for- 
giveness of all injuries, be they what they might, en- 
pined by that religion in which it was her blessing to 
>Qlieve? ^VWhy should I have looked,^' thought she, 
^ with such abhorrence and creeping of the blood on 
his young man ? My boy is in his grave — 1 trust in 
leaveu; — God has been merciful unto me — and there- 
ibre let me now still my beating heart, and administer 
:omfort, since he needs it so much, to one whom not 
:haace, but Providence, has brought to be my guest^^' 
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Soch^ tboogMs, wheii Ibey ka^ once entered her Waiff 
Ibosd ft peniianent atiode tbere— ^he was restored te 
ft CrftRquillily wonderful even to herBelf-Hind tabtng 
Edwaid Asbton by Hhe hand, abe told Mm with a famt 
nmle, that he must not so leave them, and plHBge 
ftlone into the dreary solitude of those bhiek mofto* 
tfthis, but accompany them baek to the boose, and as 
liiey bed joined tocher m the (mbtic worship of Ood^ 
90 would they that night kneel down tc^etber befeie 
going to rest, and beseech Him to be merctfat to them 
who were all alike sinners* 

During all this time, Mary Stuart had stood pate 
ftitd breathless as a statue, drinking in every word her 
another uttered, marking every tone of her voice ft»| 
•very cbftnge of expression upon her cornitenftnceli 
She had b^n ft mere girl when her brother went 
abroa^and though she remembered him well, and 
liad lo^d him with all the tender enthusiasm of ehiid* 
hood, yet, her growing thoughts and feelings toward! 
ft thousand new objects, calculated by their nature to 
interest and delight her heart, had grown over that 
early affliction ; and when she looked at her brother^s 
picture on the wall of her bed-room, or the inscriptioti 
on the marble slab in the Kirk, it was with a perfectly 
calm spirit, without vain repining or regret, and wito 
a pleasant revival of old remembrances otherwise half 
obliterated* When, therefore, she saw her mother 
once more reconciled to the presence of their guest, 
ftnd willing that one so mournfully connected with 
their fate m life, and so strangely brought to them, 
should not wander off for ever thus forlorn and des- 
pairing, her soul rejoiced within her, the former bri^t* 
ness of her visage was restored, and once more the 
smile was seen that, mantles from a heart made happy, 
without and almost against its will, in the power of 
i^s purity and innocence. 

As they walked back through Glen-Creran to the 
old mansion, the character of the weather^-of the 
scen^ry-o-of the day, seemed to them all to have on- 
dergone a change. A more sober oousic was in the 



9U1; the dcjr was not «o daealin|lj tlettf; « dio 
dadow crept oyer the sweet Loch-PheiK— «nd, as if a 
tevk had been in tbe air, the viMce of every bird was 
siieat in the woods^ Few words were uttered, but 
these iew beeaiBe always less and less onhappy ; and 
as the lady and faer daughter once more welcomed tbe 
fiagliBh <guest beneath their gatei, it was with a pre- 
(baad feeliiig, in which aversion, dislike, or repyg- 
nneeiiad'nosbafe--^-all these bad vanished— ^tho^;h5 
ilbea they sat^down together in the paloar, Ibere was 
first an utter sfieaicet a»d then sievenil sobs and a gash 
of tears* A few hours ago he was an interesting 
stanger about to pass away into oblivion--H[)ow be 
was one wbeoa they never could foi^get-^-^nd whom 
tbey both felt mist be for over regard^ by them, now 
that the first stertUag agony was over, with affectioB 



for his own sake, with pity for his misfortMp, aad 
wiA ^y-mpathy for the <:ontrition which be wEdured 
Isr gn act which he, more than Uietnselves or others, 
rSMided as a beinons crime. 

The mother and daughter retired to their own room 
sarly-in the evening, and Edward Aabton was left to 
his ow«B IhougbtB. He went out into tbe fllen, and 
vaUced about tbe beautiful calm woods till bis soul 
was soothed with the untroubled solitude. He had seen 
dioae whom in ail the world be had most feared ever 
to see — and gentle looks and kind words had flowed 
nmtuHlly from each other's hearts* Tbey were both 
(Perfectly happy— their grief had passed away — ^and he 
began to hope, that, after his long penance, for him 
too there was to be peace. Across all these thoughts 
oame insensibly the image of sweet Mary Stuart, and 
be almo&t ventured to ask himself, ^^ Does she love 
aay one— <or has her gentle heart been left to itself in 
her native solitude ?" This was a passing dream — but 
it passed away only to return ; and when be met her 
again, just as the heavens were beginning to show 
their stars, he felt towards her an auction so tender 
and profound, that be wondered how a day could have 

I  
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produced k ; but then he considered what a day that 
had been, and he wondered no more. 

AH the domestics now came into the room, some of 
them old gray-haired people, who bad been faithfal 
servants to several generations, and Mary Stuart read 
to them several chapters from the Bible. It Was a 
calm and happy scene ; and as a halo, in old pictures, 
is drawn round the heads of fiaints, it might well seem 
to him who looked on her, and listened to her eende 
voice, that a halo now encircled tfbe fair temples of 
Mary Stuart, as they bent down with their clusteriiQ 
ringlets over the Word of God. 

His thoughts, during the wild soKtude of the night 
before, had been many, and almost all pleasant, for be 
had lain 4n a chamber within an old tower of the maa- 
sion, like an adventurer of the days of old in the Land 
of Fi^g^ ; but daring 'this night they were ail most 
solemRnder the weight of mere humanity, and while 
his fa^cy slept, it may be said, that his heartvwas 
broad|^wake. His hand had deprived that mother of 
her only sop — ^that sweet maiden of her only brother 
> — and might it not be in his power to supply to each 
her separatdjoss ? His own heart had hitherto con- 
ceived no dlep affection — ^but had loved phantoisfi 
alone of Its own creation. He had led a wandering, 
restless, and wretched life, for several years, and now, 
when the light of joy seemed to be breaking from a 
distance like the far-off and faint streak of the doubt- 
ful dawn, his spirit expanded within him, and he dared 
to Jeok forward to a bright futurity. Had not that 
fatal quarrel been forced upon him by the impetuous 
character of his antagonist ? Had he not received from 
him perfect foi^iveness, and manly acknowledgment 
of his courage and his honour? None reproached him 
for a quarrel that had not been of his own seeking, 
and he had long used his skill for the defence only of 
his own life. But two accomplished swordsmen had 
held each other at the point, stnd the youngHighland 
chieftain had received his death-wound. This night 
was as still and breathless as the preceding ni^t had 




Itteii locid md stormy ; «tid so, in some measure, wad 
it with the heart of Edward Ashton^ His tboaghts, 
and feelings, and passions, had worked themselves to* 
leat — a tranqniility, to which he had 'tt)o long been a 
atranger, look possession of his mind, and in (he mom* 
ing he cast a rejoicing look over <be awakeaed beauty 
and maenificencte of nature* 

The Tadjr, in whose -hospitable house he slej^, had 
fliooght aU flight long altematdy of him and of her 
ton* The melaiicholy life he hod for some yevivs been 
leading in his solitary wantderings touched her h^rt' 
with ti^e profoondest pity, and she wondered if hfs 
fronts were dbad, or if he had a father or a mother 
who seffered liim thus to cherish his unwitnessed and 
unparticipated grieA Many a one who had been in* 
Torved in the sannre fatality easily and 'soon forgot ity 
^ad led the same cheerful x>r careless life qflbefore, 
without blame from others, or remorse of tneir own 
(xmsciences; but his whole youth was tinged with 
sadness^ and the solemnity of age was afiectingly blend- 
ed with the natural candour of his pcime. How 
was it possible to refuse afiection to such a man ? And 
her last tfaoaght, before sinking into the world of 
dreams, was that her son had expired with a cold hand 
clasped in his, and with his head on a piHow which his 
care had smoothed* 

As for Mary Stuart, when she ^* lay down in her 
loveliness,'' she tried to banish from herclosed eyes the 
image of the stranger. Yet why should she notfhinfc 
of him? What was he — or could be to her,, but one 
who, when for away, would remember her in sorrow, 
as the sister of the man whose death lay heavy on his 
soul ? She felt the tears on her cheek, and wiped th^m 
away in the silent darkness ; once more she prayed 
that God would send peace to his heart; and when 
the touch of the morning light awakened her from dis- 
turbed sleep, to him her earliest thought unconsciously 
turned, and he was not foi^otten in her orisons. 

The rich. and cheerful beauty of <the early autumn 
covered all the glen^-^nd it was not e^^^ {ox iSei'^ 
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wtodexfr to kave the be^vm fbat to fajm ky 1^ 
witbui «wl without the hoiiso* 8o«iieUme$ be naeend* 
ed by biniself to the movotain^topSf aod vf^^ fitt 
tbQ wreathed mbt rose op in the earl/ aonlight, ««^ 
revoal^d &r below the iDOoeotess silence of the wo^r 
ed glen. He sat alooe by the mounteio-^ataractsy aad 
traversed the heathery shores of the mst^ wideialaad 
lochs^ or the |t>cl^ fl^argia of amis of Uie $e^ V«8e]^ 
ihfl^ stretched oq into the dim aod dirtalwt da/t ifaoft* 
eiied beneath his feet \ and be enjoyed the rtero silence 
<l( the black pine forest, darkeaiag for ioaguestkt 
b^ oC some midity Bsouotaia. The belHng of tbe 
led deer ciMne to nim io the desert, es ttie oc1h> of kii 
footsteps roused up their antlered beads ; ftnd be atratS' 
ed his eyes to catch a sight of the eagle whoae wiM 
shriek he heard in the bloe hollow of the skj# These 
wore hjjftday's wild penance in the ancompaaiooed $/&- 
litttde W nature^ Bat hours of a sweet and huniaD 
happiiiess were now often his ; for he walked with Sm 
Mary Sioart alone, or wi^ her mother, tiirougb eo- 
verts by the streamlet's banks, along ^reem meadow- 
(loldS) glades where the young fawa im^ be seen at 
play, and into cottages where many a Uitbe and 
weather-beaten face welcomed the visits of them whose 
visits were ever of kindness, charity, or love« 

Thus day after day passed along, and stiU Edward 
Ashton was in Glen-Creram He had narrated all die 
circumstances of her son's death to the mother, aod : 
she fdt too truly, that her wild and headstrong 
Charles had sought his doom ! But not tii^e less on 
that account did her maternal heart weep blessings on 
her dead son; while it yearned with indescribable emo- 
tions ojf tenderne3S and pity towards him who did. jas- 
tice to all his virtues, and who was willing to let all 
blame rest on his own head, rather than that any of it 
should alight on him who was in his grave. ^^ O, Sir, 
— if my dear Charles and you had met as friends, well 
would you have loved one another! Had he be^a 
alive now — ^and you bad come here an unconnected 
stranger^ yon would have crossed the moors and j 
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MOBHtaiitt togoihtt tfter the roe or the red deer. But 
bis life bas passed away, even as that shadow that Is 
«©w passing over into Cflenco — Sec, it is gone !'*^ 

Tbey were sitting alone in the woodi^no living 
thing near them but the squirrel leaping from tree to 
tree, — no sound but that of the cjifhnt mixing with tbe 
laafmur of the waterfall. FdTvard Ashton looked 
steadfastly in her face, and said, ^' Why am I linger- 
ing here? — need I say it? Your daughter Mary I do 
most tenderly love ; if I can gain her aflection, could 
you bear to look on me as your son-in-law ? If not, I 
will leave GJen-Creran to-night." He spoke ^ith 
.great emotion, although suppressed ; for to be pitied, 
and even esteemed, was still far different indeed from 
being received as a son into the bosom of a family 
whose dearest peace he had been the means of break- 
ing* He waited in terror for the first words of the re- 
^ply, and thev at once raised up his soul int#a heaven 
of joy* " If I saw you marned to my Mary, then 
could I lay down my head and die in peace. I feel as 
if God had sent you here to be our comforter.'^ His 
soul was satisfied, and he gave a history of himself and 
bis family — telling hdw he had changed his name for 
that of a kinsman, to whose estate he had succeeded. 
'^ England is the country where I ought to live — but 
if your sweet daughter can be won, every year will we 
visit Glen-Creran. But, alas ! all my hopes are but a 
cbream. She never can be made to love me !" The 
Lady looked upon him with a pleasant countenance, 
and an encouraging smile. '^ My daughter's heart 
is free— ^nd it is impossible but that she must soon 
love you." '^^^ rose up, and returned in silence to 
the house. 

That evening Edward Ashton and Mary Stuart 
walked up the wild and lonely Glenure, and before 
they reached home, there was a clear moon to light 
tbem through the fragrant birch-woods. Her heart 
was given op entirely, with all its calm, pure, and in- 
nocent thoughts and feelii^s^ to him who was now her 
lover ; it knew no disguise, nor had it one single entQ- 



iUki -to vail or conceal. No passion agitated eweet 
MarjT Staart, do wild dreams of imaginatira, no en- 
thusiastic transports of the fancy ; but his smile was 
iigbi, «tnd his voice wa& music to her soul ; and in the 
serene depth of an affection which bad been growing 
within her heart, even from the very first moment she 
beheld tl>e stranger in the Pine-Grove, would she now 
have 'willingly gone with him to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, or lard down her young and happy life for 
bis sake. When he folded her to his heart, as they 
mutually pledged their (aith, her tears felt down ip 
showers, and the kisses that then touched her eyes 
and cheek, thrrlled with unutterable happiness through 
her innocent and vir^rin heart. But dear to her as he 
then was, she felt, when about te part from him in a 
few days afterward, that he was then far dearer ; she 
then thought o( being his wife in a vision of delight, for 
she was how deeply in love ; and her soul sickened as 
the shadow fell on the sun-dial in the garden, that told 
the hour was come, in which he must take his depar- 
ture, for some months, from Gleo^Creran, 

Mary Stuart, except the year slie had lived abroad 
with her mother aAer her brother's death, had led a 
solitary life in the Highlands* Her heart had slejptti) 
peaceful dreams, and had been as undisturbed as thai 
of a child. But now it was overflowing with a pure 
passion, and her eyes behold no longer the shadoves 
and mists of her native mountains, her ears heard no 
longer the murmurs of her native stream. Edward 
Ashton was now to her all in all — and her former life, 
liappy as she had thought it, -seemed now a vapid and 
empty dream. 

The, sun was high in Heaven, and with his full ra- 
diance smote the distant elouds that were dissolving 
into a gentle shower, over the woody termination of 
the Glen. ^^ What a beautiful Rainbow !-' said Mary 
Stuart, with the tears in her eyes — as her loTer kiss^ 
them off, about to say farewell. ^^ A rainbow brought 
me here, and as 1 ami going away, lo ! again shines in 
a7/lte beauty the fair Arctv of Promise !'' These we«e 
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, ifkBt wofds at pBttiqg, and tbey wei« remeiiibered 
|»j Maiy Stuart, and often repeated by her, as she 
wandered through the solitary woods, tliinking on her 
betrothed Edward* The hours, though they seemed 
lo h'nger cruelly, at last had chased one another down 
the cnannel of time, like the waters of a changeful 
rivulet ; and the morning of Mary Stuart's Wedding- 
Day shone over Glen-Creran. A happy day it was 
all among the mountains of Appin, and also over the 
beautiful Vale of Lorton in England, where, between 
their Christmas carols, many a cup went round among 
his tenantry, to the young Squire and his Scottish 
Bride* 



THE OMEN. 



There was a cheerful and even noisy Evening 
Party in the parlour of Croftbead, the humble resi- 
dence of a Scottish Laird, who inherited a small estate 
from a long tine of ot^scure ancestors* The family 
consisted of himself, wife, and only daughter, and about 
half a dozen servants belonging to the bouse, the dairy, 
and the farm. A good many neighbours had now been 
gathered together at a tea-drinking : and the table, on 
this occasion, exhibited various other liquids, in tall 
green bottles, and creaked on its old legs under the 
weight of a world of viands. Not a few pretty giris 
and good-looking young men Werejudiciously distribu- 
ted round the board ; and from the frequent titterings, 
and occasional hearty bursts of iaughteffi^ it could not 
be doubted that much delicate wit, and no little broad 
humour, was sported during the festive hour* The 

young ladies from the Manse were in excellent spirits; 
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a^d the comelj daughters of Mr. MfFayden, a relired 
dlasgbw manufacturer, lent themselves both to the 
jammed cookies and the jocularity of the ^veBtog 
with even more than their usual animation. But 
tbou£;h she was somewhat more silent than her wont, 
and bad even a slight shade of sadness on her face not 
quite congenial with the scene of merriment, not one 
of them all looked sO well as the Daughter of the 
good Old People ; and her simply braided auburn hair, 
with nP ether ornament than a pink riband, had an 
appearance that might well be called elegant, when 
gently moving among Ihe richly adorned love-locks 
and ringlets that waved a0 seducingly round the brows 
and cheeks of the other more ambitious and unmerci- 
ful young ladies. There was not one in the whole 
parish, high or low, rich or poor, that could for a mo- 
ment be compared with ^' sweet Jane Nasmyth ;'' this 
was so universally allowed, that she had even no rivals; 
and indeed had her beouty excited the envy of her 
companions, her unpretending manners, and the sim- 
plicity of her whole character, would have extinguish^ 
ed that feeling, and converted it into willing admiration 
and affectionate regard. ^^ Sweet Jane Nasmyth" she 
was always called ; and that expression, although at 
first hearing it may not seem to denote much, was ia^ 
deed just the one she deserved in her loveliness 
that courted not the ejes which it won, and in her 
goodness which flowed on uninterruptedly in its 
own calm and unconscious course of home^bom bap« 
piness. 

It was now a beautiful moonlight night, and Jane 
Nasmyth contrived to leave the merry party, whether 
unobserved or not is uncertain, and glide away through 
the budding lilacs into a small arbour in the garden, 
It could not be supposed that she went thereto sit 
alone and read the stars; a friend joined her in the 
bower, and she allowed herself to be taken into bis 
bosom. For two years had she been tenderly and 
truly beloved by Arthur Crawfurd, a young man of 
an ancient but decayed family, and now a Lieutenant 
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m the Navj. He was to join his sbi|^ next dfty-— and 
as the frigate to which he belonged bad a fighting 
character, poor Jane, although it was not the first' time 
she had parted from him, was now, more than slie had 
ever been, depressed and disturbed. The din of 
merriment came from the bright uncurtained windows 
of the cottage-parlour to the lovers in their arbour; 
and the sailor gay ly said, ^^ How could you leave so 
joyful a party to come and weep here ?'' In a few 
minutes Jane Nasmyth dried her tears; for she was 
not one who gave way needlessly to (Responding 
thoughts ; and the manly tenderness and respectfiil 
affisction of her lover restored her heart almost to its 
usual serenity, so .that they were, both again quite 
cheerful and happy. He had often sailed away, and 
often returned ; he had been spared both in battle and 
in shipwreck ; and white that remembrance comforted 
her heart, it need not be said that it likewise sent 
through all its strings a vibration of more thrilling and 
profounder love* 

It was a mild night in Spring, and the leaves yet 
upfolded might almost be heard budding in the bower, 
as the dews descended upon them with genial influ- 
ence. A slight twittering of the birds in their neW" 
built nests wasaudible, as if the happy creatures were 
lying awake in the bright breathless night ; and here 
and there a moth, that enjoys the darkened light, 
went by on its noiseless wings. All was serenity and 
peace below, and not a staiin was round the moon — ^no 
dimness over the stars. ^^ We shall have fair weather 
for a fortnight at least, Jane, for there is no halo yon- 
der ;'' and as she looked up at these words, her head 
Gontinued to rest upon her sailor's bosom. To think 
on waves and storms at such a moment was natural, 
but to fear them was impossible ; her soul was strong 
in the undisturbed quiet of nature, and all her accus- 
tomed feelings of trust in Providence now gathered 
opon it, and she knew her sailor would return well 
and happy to her arms — and that she would then be- 
come bis wife. 
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" I nlU col t«^ Utile biMches Qf this R^M-tr^, 
aod plant thein side by sido oo yonder bdok tbsit first 
catches the momifig light. Look at them, aaw and 
thea, when I am away, aad let them be event M o«f- 
seWes, united where they grow." The cuttings from 
the rQae*bttsh were accordingly placed in the ground. 
Nor did these lovers think, Uiat in this half playful^ 
half serious mood there was any thing ibolisht in per- 
sons at their time of life. To be sure they were ra- 
ther too old for such trifling ; for Arthur was twenty- 
two years of age, and Jane wanted but a few months 
of nineteen. But we all become wiser as we get old ; 
and perhaps the time came when these rose-plants 
were sufiered to blossom unheeded, and to cover the 
ground about them with a saow-shower of fragrance, 
enjoyed only by the working bees. At present they 
were put into the mould as carefully as if on their lives 
had depended the lives uf those who planted them ; 
and Jane walered them, unnecessarily, in a vernal 
night of dew, with a shower of tears* ^^ If tiiey grow 
•!»^iidr-rand. blossom, that will be a good omen — ^if 
ool^ I ouiat not attow myself to have any foolish 

The parting kiss was given, and the last mutual 
henedictiona, and then Arthur Crawfurd, clearing his 
voice, said, *'\ I hear the fun and frolic is not yet over, 
nor likely to be soon. Why don't you ask me to join 
the party ?'^ It was well known that they were be- 
trothed, and that the marriage was to take place on 
his return from this cruise^ so, with a blush, Jane ia- 
iroduced him into the parlour. '' I presume, Lieuten- 
ant," said one, ''you have conie here in a baltoon.'^ 
*^ Well, Jane,'' said another, '^ I declare that I never 
missed you out of the room— >were you giving orders 
about supper— ^or have you been in the garden to see 
if the cresses are fit to be cut ?" The sailor was, da- I 
ring this time, shaking the old man by the hand so 
firmly, that the water stood in his eyes, and be ex- 
claimed, ^' Why Arthur, your fist is like a vice. Jt 
would not do for you to shake hands with ti^ny otihi 
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jtmg hams tbare---yoti would make tfie Uood tinge 
m their fingers. Sit down, my dear aon, and ^htle the 
yodnkers are biisj amof^lhemseives, Jetiis hear what 
the Pfench and Spaniards are about, and if it be tme 
that Lord Nelsoti is going to give theni a settling 
again." So passed the evening by; — charades and 
songs lent their aid, and after a breakingup of the par* 
ty, which tasted about half an hour in finding and fitting 
on straw bonnets, shawfs and shoes, the laughter and 
voices of one and aii^as they receded from the cottage 
Dp the hill, or down the vale, died away, and Croft- 
head was buried in silence and in sleep. 

Days and weeks passed on, while Jane Nasroyth sat 
in her cottage, or walked about the adjacent fields, 
and her lover was sailing far and wide upon the aeaa* 
There were many rumours of an expected engage* 
men t, and her heart fluttered at the sight of eveiy 
stranger. But her lover's letters came, if not reffOh 
larly, y^t in pleasant numbers, and their glad aad 
cheerful tone infused confidence into her heart. Whan 
he was last away, they were lovers ; but now their 
marriage was fixed, and his letters now were writteo 
as to his bride, overflowing with gratitude and delight<^ 
^ ed affection. When she was reading them, he seemed 
to be talking before her-^the great distance of hiid 
and sea between them vanished-r^and as he spoke of 
his ship, of which he was so proud, jhe almost expect^ 
ed, on lifting up her eyes, to see its masts towering 
up before her, with all their glorious fla|2;8 and ensigns* 
But they were streaming to the wind above the foam 
of the ocean, and her eyes saw only the green shade 
of the sheltering sycamore,-r-her ears heard only thu 
deep murmur of the working bees, as if a whole hive 
had been in that tent-like tree. 

Nor did Jane Nasmyth forget to visit, many times 
every day, the two roses which her lover had planted, 
and to which he had told her to look as an oiiex of 
bis state ^hen far at sea« To the bank on which they 
grew she paid her earliest visit, along with the beams 
of the morning sun ; and there, too, she marked the 
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iittifl's d«0ne 9 mai now ihmt tbe ytar wa» advanced^ 
lh«f ihalreil a few iawer^ods^ and seemed sJxm^^tjp 
kreak oat into roMi, alendet as were their: beedulg 
stemi; ^hmt one wkidi bore faer lover's teone hong 
eiver ker own, as if dielterinK it with ks flexile arqb, 
ami when weighed down by the rain-drops, or by the 
breeae, it touched gently tlie leases of its companion, 
and seemed to intertwine with it in a bafasny erotuace. 
The heart can acoamoiate lore and delight upon aay 
object whaterer ; hot tliese pknts w^e in theini»lf ec 
beaatiful, and OTery leaf swarmedi not with poetk 
wiocis^ hot with thoughts of such deep hunaan tender- 
ness^ that they were seldom looked at without a gudi 
<of tsars. They were perfectly unlike all the other 
shrubs and flowers in that garden ; and had they beeti 
dog np, it would haye been felt as sacrilege. ; had they 
wiSiered, the on sir would have struck through her 
iwy life. But they did not wither; and notfaiog 
touched them but the bee or the butterfly, or hapty 
Ibt a moment the green linnet, the chaffinch, or the 
ind«cap, half balanced on the bending spray, and half 
supported by his fluttering wings. 

Crofthead was a cottage in a Bbeltered vale — ^bat it 
was not fer inland, and by ascending a green hill be- 
hind it Jane Nasmyth could, on clear days, get a 
g^mpse of the blue oc^an. The sight even of tbe 
element on which her lover now dwelt vraa delightfal 
to her eyes, and if a white sail shone forth throi^h 
the sunlight, her heart feli a touch of dear emotioa* 
€pmctimes, too, when walking in the vale, she would 
gase with lote on die beautiful white sea-mew that 
came floating on the sea-^bom air into the fields of the 
quiet earth. ' As the creature alighted on the greeb 
tnrf, and fotding its wings sat there motbnless^ or 
walked as if pl^ed with the soft pressure o( the grass 
benea^H I's feet, she viewed it as a silent messenger 
from th ' , that perhaps might have flown round her 
lover's ship^ Us soft placnes bore no marks of the 
i$8iA9g waves ; its eyes, although wild, were gentle ; 
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ia iMvtmiRit w«4 ca}« tttf i* tall MWr diMdh 
tfce f«f>iil tides, or beta < 40nr#i> thfdvgk Ifae lie v1h||} 
tcDifiesi; and lit it tig»ia lose up frolD; tbe tuutbrng^ 
dibi the wild flovrere^ end lw>vcirtiig ofler ber heed wr 
atXltle iHiile, winged lAs 'ws^ down tbo Vale OTer. <|io 
peeeefnl woods, abeteid; ber trbblo soul with ilio tbn 
ooeaa, and beaded a deep sigh noconid^usiy as il ^^ 
aMeared. 

Tho imsmer was new over, and tbe aMtuana at 
kandw The bay fieida wene aoooaiofo green milk 
spni^ifig berbage-^eod bsMHls of ieat>eM wem wait* 
iftg mr a few surniy days, till (bey fni|^ be let loose 
ia joyful laboQ# u^on the ripened grain* Waa tbe 
AfMtbyat fifigate never to finish ber cmise ? Septem* 
ber stirefy won Id not pass away wttboat seeing b^ i» 
harbDnt, and Arthar Crawfturd at Crofthend* Poor 
Jane was beginning to pine now for her lover's eetam ; 
atnd one afternoon, on visiting^ afanost unhappy, the 
rose trees, she thought that they both were drooping 
She forgot that September nomings have often tbmr 
frost in Seotbind ;afid on seeing a few withered leaves 
near the now wasted blossotas, she remembered A«» 
tbnr'a words about the ojian, and turned away fteoA 
tbe bank with a shudder of foolish fenr^ But. a trifle 
will i^^ate a wiser and older heart than that of Jane 
Nasmytb, and reason neither awakens nor biUs to 
sleep the passions of human beings, which obey, in 
tbe darkness of their mystery, many unknown: and 
incomprehensible laws« '^ What if he be dead !'' 
thoaght she, with a sick pang tugging at her hearl-*- 
and she hastened out of the garden, as if a beaat of 
prey had been seen by her, or an adder lying couched 
among the bushes. 

S^ entered the house in a sort of panic, of which 
she was ashamed as soon as she saw the cheerful and 
happy faces of her parents, who were sitting together 
listening, according to their usual custom, to an old 
dpectafiled neighbour busy at a newspaper, the Edin- 
burg Evening Coorant, a copy of which made visits 
to about a dozen of the most respectable &milies in 
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Ibe ptrith. The oM #ofthy was Emerihis ScbooU 
mister, and was jostlj prowd of Ms elocutidn, wkicfa 
WM distiQCt and precise, each syllable being made to 
/ slaod well out by kself, while, it was generally «^ 
MiMed, that Mr. Peacock had a good deal of Hie 
English accent, which he had acquired about forty 
years ago at Inverness. He did not think it iirorth 
while to stop y^t^ long at the end of a paragraph, o? 
article, bnt went on in a good basiness-like style, right 
tbrough politics, stock, extraordinary accidents, rtate 
of the weather, births, deaths, and marriages, a plea«> 
sing and instructive medley. Just as Jane had taken 
her seat, the good old proser had got to ship-news, 
and he annoonced without being in the least aware 
of what he was about, '^ Foundbhsd in the late thb- 

KENnOUS OALE, OFF THE LiZARD, HIS MaJBSTy's FrI- 
OATE AMETHtST. All THE CREW FSRf SHED !'' 

After the first shock of horror, the old people rose 
from their seats, and tried to lift up their daughter, 
who had fallen down, as if stone-dead, with great vio* 
lence on the floor. The schoolmaster, petrified and 
rooted to his chair, struck his forehead in agony, and 
could only ejaculate, '^Ood forgive me-^God forgive 
me!" After many long-drawn sighs, and many alarm- 
ing relapses into that deadly swoon, Jane opened her 
eyes; and, looking round with a ghastly wildness, saw 
the newspaper lying on the floor, where it had drop- 
ped from the old man's trembling hands. Crawling 
with a livid face towards the object of her horror, 
she clutched it convulsively with her feeble fingers^ 
and with glazed eyes instinctively seizing on the spot, 
she read, as if to herself, the dreadful words over 
and over again — and then, as if her intellect was 
affected, kept repeating a few of them. ^' Founder- 
ed" — " Tremendous gale" — " Every soul perished.'^ 
*^ Oh ! great and dreadful Grod*— my Arthur is drown- 
ed at last." 

Some of the kind domestics now came into the 
room, and with their care, for her parents were near-^ 
)/ helpless^ the poor girl was restored to her senses* 
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%&4il<Hi«l if*pjt n^t-f^fer her heait; ittd hardened, and 
aheJfeU?e bmedef eoM ittm drttw«r tight round her ^ 
llPBMib Thetfe was'Weepiag and flobhing, ioud and* 
aiM:€8i^aed with ail others for A^rthur Cmwford, the 
beaotiM aad brave.^ W9^' beloved by ei^erj one in 
the parishi. bom the^child of sis jFiears oM to peo^e 
oC^ioorscoie. Seveml^ young; men, too, belonging to 
the paiiisbv had served on In^rd that ship ; and tiiey 
weiKt not iloirfoivetteA, at though it was for the yonne 
yeuteauty mdre thaia for them of their own naity 
4^t noil^ all Ae senranls wept. 

Jane Nasm^b waa a maiden ef^ »^ perfectly pioils 
laindr; but no piety can prevent natere from shriek* 
iag aloud at the first Idow of a fj^reai calanitty. She 
n^^b^d' herself dead-*aod tbati wish she expressed as 
soon as she found hervoioe« Her old father knielt. 
dowii on the floor at one side of fats child, and her old 
mother at aiiotber^ while the latter had Just strength to 
^y ^^Our Father which art in Heaven—hallowed 
be thy name— ^tby kingdom come«---tby w41l faedone 
on earth as it is in Heaven." The poor girl shut her 
gres with a groan; but she cook! not repeat a single 
one of these words. Then was the floor, indeed, 
drenched with tears* They fell down in big drops-^ 
in plashing showers from old eyes, that. had not seem- 
ed before to contain so much moisture* And in that 
mortal silence no sound was now heard^ but one low 
quivering voice^ saying at intervals, ^^ AH the creW 
perished-— all the crew perished. Wo is me---wo is 
me-** Arthur is drowned at last !'' 

They lifted her from the floor— and to her own 
wonder, she fell not down, but could stand unsupport- 
^ on her feet. " Take me up stairs to my bed, mo» 
ther— let me He down there-^and perhaps I may be 
better. 1 said that I wished to die. Oh ! these were 
wicked words. May I live to do my duty to my dear 
parents in their old age. But, oh ! this sickness is 
mortal — mortal indeed : but let me put my trust in 
God and. my Redeemer, and pray to them— ^my pa- 
rents — to forgive my impious words !" 

22 
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They supported her Biep«---«nd sble asked to go (<r 
the wiodow just to take >ODe look out into the cako 
and beautiful aAernooji— rfoir nota breath was stirring, 
add the western sxin diffijsed over the scene a brig& 
but softened repose. *^ Oh I merciful God — there is 
Arthur's ghost — I saw it pass bj> — it waved its hand 
-^bright and smiling were its eyes — ^take me away^^ ] 
take me away, for I f<Qel that visions beset my brain !'' 
They half lifted her in their arms toifards the door-, 
while she continoed to say faintly, *^ It smiled— *yeS| 
it smiled — ^but Arthur's body is mangled, and bruis- 
edy and crushed by timber, and stones/ and rocks — ly- 
ing on the sand somewhere, while I \was singinjg or 
laughing in my miserable delusion — ^his- face gnawed 
by sea-moBsters," — and then her voice > was choked, 
and she could speak no more. 

The door burst open ; and there entered, no ghost, 
but the bold, glad, joyful, liviug sailor himself, who 
clasped Jane to his bosom. So sudden^ was his en* 
trance, that he had not time to observe the dismay 
and gxief that had been trampling on all now beside 
him— nor did he, during that blest embrace, feel that 
his betrothed maiden was insensible to his endear- 
ments. Joy had taken possession of all his being — all 
his perceptions ; and he saw nothing — felt nothing — 
but his Jane and her bosom prest closely to his own. 
'' Have 1 broken in upon a dish of gossip ? Well, do 
rival in the room — so far good. What, all silent — 
pale faces — tears — what is the matter ? Is this a wel- 
come ?'' But so many death-like or agitated counte- 
nances soon told him that some strong passion perva- 
ded the party — and he began to have his own undefi- 
ned fears — for he had not yet visited his own father's 
house. All was soon explained ; and Jane having 
been revived into tolerable composure, the servant 
retired, bot not before shaking hands one and all with 
the Lieutenant; and the' old Schoolmaster, too, who felt 
himself to blame, although sent for on purpose to read 
aloud the News, and certainly not answerable for erro* 
neoas nautical intelligence, feeling rather uneasy ia 
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tbe room, promised to call next eyening^ took op his 
old-fashioned chapeau, and making a bow worthy of a 
^fitinguished pedagogue, made the best of his waj out 
and beyond the premises. V 

Arthur Crawford coming in upon them in the trans- 
port of his joy, could not easily bring home to hts 
neart a perfect understanding or the scene that h&d 
just preceded his arrival. He never perhaps knew 
the All] terror that had nearly deprived his sweet 
Jane of life ; but he knew enough to lay an eternal 
obligation of tenderness towards h6r up6n his inmost 
soul. " Instead of foundering, the^ Amethyst is in as 
good trim as any frigate in the fleet — but she had to 
scud for some leagues under bare poles — ^forthe squall 
came down upon us like a sheet of iroQ. A lai^e ship, 
name unknown, went down near our stern'' — -^^ And all 
On board perished !" exclaimed Jane in a dewy voice of 
pity. " They did indeed !" "Oh! many eyes now are 
weeping, or doomed to weep, for that ship, while mine 
are dried. Her name will be known soon enough ?" 
And as she looked on her lover, once' more did the 
maiden give way to the strong imagination of the doom 
which she felt he had narrowly escaped. "Come, 
cheer up, Jane — my life is in Uod's hand — and with 
htm it rests whether I die on my bed in the cottage at 
last, or, like many a better man, in battle or wreck. 
But you are willing to marry a sailor^— for better oi: 
worse — a longer or shorter date — and no doubt I shall 
be as happy as any of my messmates. Not one of 
them all has such a sweetheart as thou art-^-a dutiful 
daughter makes a loving wife.'' 

After an hour's talk and silence — during whidt 
Jane Nasmyth had scarcely recovered from a slight 
hysteric, her father proposed returning thanks to God 
for Arthur's return. The sailor was a man of gay 
and joyous character, but in religion he was not only 
a firm but impassioned believer. He had not allowed 
the temptations of a life, which with too many is often 
wild and dissipated, to shake his faith in Christianity ; 
the many hardships and dangers whxcli Iv^ Vi^dA. «^- 
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)igioa$ iinprewoiis ; dp tbadl it ^0ak person nHHlUtove 
4^M hm metbodifitUsal or aiipemlitioiig* He wm 
neither ; bat he had heard Qod m Itie gi^ibtdeep^iaiii} 
he did aot forget the voice in the cttleiiee of the gfeen 
Wd steadfast earth. So be Jkneit down to jpnayer m4^ 
an hnmbie and grateful spirit, fmd as lie telt bis o^ko 
Jane breathing bj hts side, pa ber k^e^es, and kaew 
liMkt she was at the same t^mie peeping for joy atlv 
Datum, neither was he ashamed ako to weep ; for 
there are tiones, and this was one of theia^ when a 
birare man need Ibot seejc to hide his tears either be* 
fere bis fellow-creatures or his Creator. 

After tbey had risen frofn their fervent prayer, and 
a short silent paase had ensued, ^^ How," aaid tte 
sailor, ^^are oiir two Rose-b4ish^? Did they bang 
their heads, do yoi» think, because false ruraoijtr «anfc 
the good ship Amethyst? Gome — Jane-^t usgoand 
see." And as some bundrediB^ of swallows were twit** 
terjng on the hoos^.-tpp in the erening sunshine, c^ 
tected (here with a ¥iew' either of flyi^ across seas to 
soflae distant €Oiintry« or of plqoging down to the hot- 
lOjB} of some loch uear at hand, (probably the former,) 
the loirers walked out into the open air — unlatched the 
llttte white gate cano[Med with an ar^h of honeysuckle, 
that guarded a garden inlQ which there were no in- 
truders, and arm in arm proceeded to the ^^ Bank 
of tte Two Roses.'^ Tbey had nothing now of that 
sickly and dying appearance which they had show- 
ed to Janets eyes a few hours ago y no evil omsn 
was there now. — but they seemed likely to live for 
flnany years, and every^eason to put forth their flowers 
in greater mmber and in richer beauty^. 
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Thb moss-roses are still clustered in their unde» 
cayiog splendour aboire the porch of Calder Ootta^e ; 
the bees are murmuring in their joy round the.hi?.e 
on its green sward, rich with its white and purple clo* 
▼er ; the turtle doves are cooing en the roof, mih 
plumage brightening in the sunshine ; while over all is 
shed a dim and tender shadojr from the embowering 
Sycamore, beneath whose shelter was built, mwy 
long years ago, the little humble edifice. In its low 
simplicity it might be the dwelling of the poor; but 
the heart feels something in its quiet loveliness that 
breathes of the spirit of cultivated life* A finer cha- 
racter of beauty pervades the still seclusion, than the 
hand of labour ever shed over its dwelling in the gra* 
titude of its Sabbath-hours ; all around seems minister- 
ii^ to the joy, and not to the necessities of existence, 
and as the eye dwells oil the gd^eous ornaments which 
sun, and air, and dew have showered in profusion ov^ 
the blooming walls, the mind cannot but think of some 
delicate and gentle spirit retired from the world it had 
adorned, and enjoyii^ in the twiliglit of life tiyt^weet- 
ness and serenity of Nature. 

Such were its inmates a few short months ago. The 
sound of music was heard far down the romantic banks 
of the Calder, when, in the silence of evening, the 
harp was touched within these humble walls, or there 
arose a mingled voice as of spirits hymning through 
the woods. But the strings of the harp are now si- 
lent, and the young lips that sung those heavenly an- 
thems are covered with the dust 

The lady wha lived there in her widowhood was 
sprung of gentle blood ; and none who bad bat for a 
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moment looked ^n her pale eoontenance, Boi fier 
ignre majestic eyen under tbe l^r^n of paii^ coald 
ever aeain forget that image, at once so sol^nn and sa 
beantiraL Although no deep lines disturbed the meek 
eiqpression of that fiidangJioa^ and, something that al- 
mo9t seemed a smile sUlT shone over her placid iea- 
tucesy yet had that ladjF-^undeigone in her day hard* 
ships, and troubles, and calamities that might have 
brabea the heart, and laid loar the head of jnaah^ 
m its sternest pride* She bad been with her bueband 
in iamine, battle^ and shipirndck. When hi^ BK>ftal 
vound came, she sat by his betode--ber band eleeett 
iHa eyea and wFoagbt hie rimoud-'^-and she was able 
t0 ease with a steadfiist eye oaall the tre<^ macQhing 
mm reversed arms, andimth slovf stef^to BaslanQboly 
^mnsic, when the whole aro^ was drawsi up at hia fu- 
neral on the field of battle^ Perhaps, then^ ahe wish- 
ed^ to die*. Bat two children were at he^ knees^ and 
anotherat her bosom; and onherretttm toher natilve 
country, she fooad heart to walk through the veiy 
sceaes wbiMce she bad been miMl blessed^ before; Ihsue 
i»ifiints were bom, and to Uve in the very dweUing to 
wh'icb' he who was now buried bad bromght hut a 
yduog and happy bride. Such had been Ue last re- 
qii6st-"<-iand seventeen ^eara of. res^nation and peace 
hfidr now passed «ver the bead of the widow-^-^bose 
sou) was with her husband at morning and uk eveaiiig 
prayei«, durtog . hours of the day when there wmre 
many^p^sent— "and during hours of the nigbt^ wdben 
there were none but the eye of God to witness her 
uncomplaining melancholy. Her grief was caim,^ but 
k was coo^attt-*4t repined not, Uit it wasted, away 
•*«-afid theogb all ca Jed her happy^ all knew tbad her 
life was frail, aod that one so sad and sorrowed even 
in her b^>piness waa not destined by God for old age^ 
Yet for her none felt pity — a lugher feeling acose in 
every heart from the resignation so perfectly exfMressed 
in every motion, look, and toQe--r-and beautiful aasbe 
was on earth, there came across the souls ol all wbp^^ 
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H«r thfM daughten, aMbougb fheir besltb had at 
wmjB h%en ^eUcatei irere weH, che^rfoi, and happ? ^ 
kslaQaaecaM, that wfaenetcv they were met walking 
alone^ a u aia uiu , if pot a moiinifttl expression wa# on 
Ibair caimlanaBcea ; and whether it was so or not, they 
cortasfilf sfamuied soctety rather than so0ght it, and 
aeldom partook of ihe kiBocent amusements natural tp 
jmstk, Mid to which youth lends so much graee and 
aAtea^^oB. No one ever saw Miy of them onamiafMe, 
or areise ftoas the gladness of oidhers ; hot a shade of 
sadness wtts now percqitible orer aii their dtsmieanoQr, 
and they seemed bound together by some tie etren 
HBMM sMct than that of sisteriy affection. The truth 
wae^ that Aey felt God had given them but a short 
life) and that when the bier of one was carried into the 
dbord^rd, thai of the other would not be loag* of 
feHowing it to the place of rest. 
' Their mother died first, and her death bad been 
long foreseen by them ; for they, who spoke togeth^ 
ef their own deaths, were not likely to deceive themi* 
B^es widi reapect to that of one so dear to ihem all. 
She was ready and wiHcog h> die ; bsit team were on 
ber cheek only a tesm hoors ft fore ber decease, for the 
sake of her three daagbters, le& to themselves, ai|^ to 
drop away, as she well knew, cme after the other, in 
that fotal disease which they inl^rited from ^eir fa- 
ther. Her death was peaceful' — ^abnost ho|m-^but^ 
resigned as she was, it coold not hut be afflicttng to 
ber parting spttit tp see those three beaotifiil splsctres 
gteduig round her bedside, with couwtanances and 
persons that plainly told they were ftist hastening on 
to the tomb. 

Tfaefoneral of the mother was cendncted as it de- 
served ta be — for booiMe as she was in heart, yet she 
had been highly bom ; and many attended ber b^dy to 
the graaite who hod almost forgotten her when alive in 
ber simple retirement. But these were worldty 
momnersy who laid aside their sorrow with their swt& 
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of sable — many who had do right to walk' near het* 
eoffin felt thej had a right to weep over her grave^ and 
for many Sabbaths after her bnriaJ, groups coHected 
betide the mound, and while many of them coald not 
but weep, none left it without a sigh and a Messing* 
When her three daughters, after the tntennission of a 
few Sabbaths, were again seen walking, arm in arm, 
into the church, and taking their seats in their own 
pew, the whole congregation may be said to hare re^ 
garded the orphans with a compassion, which was 
heightened into an emottoii at once overcoming and 
consoling, when it was visible to all who looked upon 
them, tlut ere long they would he lying side by side 
near their mother's grave. 

After her death, the three orphans were seldomer 
seen than before; and, pale as their sweet facfes had 
seemed when they used to dress in white, they seemed 
even paler now contrasted with their black mourning 

Srments. They received the visits of their few dear 
ends with warmest gratitude, and those of ordinary 
condolement, with a placid content ; they did not ap^ 
pear wearied of this world, but resigned to leav^ it ; 
smiles and the pressure of affectionate hands were still 
dear to them ; and, if thev kept themselves apart tfora 
society, it was not becaiif e they could not sympathize 
witii its hilarity, its amusements, and its mirth, but 
because they were warned by feelings close upon their 
brain and heart, that they were doomed soon to lay 
their hyds down into the dust. Some visiters, on 
first entering their parlour, in which every thing was 
still as elegantly and gracefully arranged as ever, won- 
dered why the fair sisters should so seldom be seen out 
of their own dwelling; but no one, eveiTthe most 
thoughtless and unfeeling, ever left them without fkx: 
different thoughts, or without a sorrowful conviction 
that they were passing, in perfect resignation, the re- 
mainder of their life, which, in their own hearts, they 
knew to be smalt. So, week after week, visits of idle 
ceremony were discontinued ; and none now, came to 
Calder Cottage except tiiose who had been dear to 



son, had there been no Atkeritatbedjring orphans. 

The J Mt w Itmr beauty irittbin the shwtow el* de&th« 
fiiirt ^mppineM watnotibevefoffe excluded firom CaMer 
Qottege. tt Wiga even a aoblune satisfaction to Ioiosf 
tbi|tt(Si»d WAS to call ihem arwmy fironi fheir mortal 
heipg miserened ^ and tfiat while they all tlHnee knelt 
in ^ra^er, it was not for Che sake of one only who 
was t& leave the iorvivwMrs iin tears, but for themseiv^ 
;^t Aey weiematually beseeching Ood, that he woald 
ihe pkased to ssnooih 4he path by which Ih^ were 
walkiqg band ia hand to <tbe gmv^. When the son 
4iOEie they stiti ooBtiaoed to wander aioog the shaded 
haiiks of their beloved dalder, and admire its qoiet 
jaactiOin with the wide^flowing Clyde. They did not 
oeglect their flower-garden, ^Itfaou^ they well knew 
thf^ jbbeir ey«s were not to be gtaddened by the bkis- 
soflss^ of another spring. They strewed, as before, 
emunbs lor the soalt birds that had built their nests 
aniong the roses and honeysuckles on the wali of then* 
cottage* They kept the weeds from ovei^growing the 
walkt'that were soon to^be trodden by their feet no 
mori?; and they did not turn their eyes away from thb 
dbooting flowers which they knew took anottier spring 
to Mug them to maturity, and would be disclosing 
their fragrant beaiity in the sunshine that shone on 
their own graves. Nor did their higher cares lose any 
of the interest or the charm which they had possessed 
donog their years of health and hope. The old people 
whom their charity supported were received with as 
Und smiles as ever, when they came to receive thcii* 
weekly dole. The children whom they clothed and 
sent to school met with the same sweet voices as be^ 
fore, when on the Saturday evenings they visited the 
ladies of Calder Cottage $ and the innocent mirth of all 
abbot the house, the garden, the fields, or the adjacent 
huts, seemed to be pleasant to their cars^ when stealii^ 
unexpectedly upon them fromJiappy persons engrosseo 
with tbsir own joys, ead unawafe that the sound of 
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their pastimes had reached those whose <^wn earS 
oojoTineiits were so near a close. 

These were the last lingering shadows and soui 
and odoars of life ; and the time had not yet co 
upon either of these Orphans when they could not 
enjojed« But tbej had other comforts ; and if it 1 
been ever most delightful to them to read and sti 
the word of God, when they let fall upon the h 
page eyes bright with the dewy light of health yet 
decaying, it was now more than delightful — it i 
blessed — to peruse it now together, when they hac 
five the Bible by turns into each other's hands, t 
their eyesight might not get dim, nor their Toice 
ter, which would have been, had the same dying Ch 
tian read aloud one chapter to the end. Wheti 
old minister visited them, he found them always ch< 
fill and composed-curing his stay they were evenj 
ful in their resignation ; and at parting, if tears w 
ever shed, it was by the aged for the young who m 
not for themselves, except when they thought 1 
that benign old man had stood by their moth 
death-bed, and when she had lost hor utterance, 
her spii'it ascend upon his prayers to heaven. " 

Carohne was the first to die. Her character, 
like thatof both her sisters, had been dtstinguishec! 
ffreat spirit and vivacity, and when they were prest 
bad always diffused something of its own glad light c 
the serene composure of the one, and the melanci 
stillness of the other, without seeming ever to be 
consistent with them ; nor did her natural and irrep 
fiibte buoyancy altogether forsake her even to the i 
last. With her the disease assumed its most beau 
show. Her light blue eyes sparkled with astontsi 
briUiancy-^her cheeks, that had always hitherto I 
pale, glowed with a rose-like lustre-^-aithough 
knew that she was dying, and strove to subdue 
soul down to her near fate, yet in spite of herself, 
strange fire that glowed in the embers of her life, 
died it often into a kind of airy gladness, so th; 
Mtmoger would have thought her one on whom opei 



eiktence was just reTealing the treastires of its joy, 
and who was eager to unfold her wings, and sail on into 
tbe calm and sunny future. Her soul till within a few 
days of her death, was gay in the exhilaration of dis- 
ease ; and the very night before she died, she touched 
the harp with a playful hand, and warbled, as long as 
her strength would permit,' a few bars of a romantic 
tune* No one was with her when she died, for she 
bad risen earlier than her sisters, and was found by 
them, when they came down to the parlour, leaning 
back with a smiling face, jon the sofa, with a few KHes 
in her hand, and never more to have her head lifted 
up in life. 

The youngest had ^ne first, and she was to be fol" 
lowed by Emma tbe next in age. Emma, although so 
like her sister who was now dead, that they had always 
been thought by strangers to be twins, had a charac- 
ter altogether different. Her thoughts and feelings 
ran in a deeper channel ; nature had endowed her 
with extraordinary talents, and whatever she attempt- 
ed, serious acquisition or light accomplishment, in that 
she easily excelled. Few, indeed, is the number of 
women that are eminently distinguished among their 
sex, and leave names to be enrolled in the lists of fame. 
Some accidental, circumstances of life or death haVe 
favoured those few ; and their sentiments, thoughts, 
feelings^ fancies, and opinions, retain a permanent ex- 
istence. But how many sink into the grave in all their 
personal beauty, and all their mental charms, and are 
heard of no more? Of them no bright thoughts are 
recorded, no touching emotions, no wild imaginations. 
All their 6ne and true perceptions, all their instinctive 
knowledge of the human soul, and all their pure specu- 
lation on the mystery of human life, vanish for ever and 
aye with the parting breath. A fair, amiable, intelli- 
gent young maiden has died and is buried. That is alK 
And her grave lies in its unvisited i)est. Such an one 
was Emma Beatoun. Her mother, her sisters, and a 
few dear friends, knew what treasures of thought were 
in her soul — ^what gleams of genius — and what light of 



Tifipr«tei|diQg wisdoou ; But sbe carxied up fa«t pme 
and bighUiougbts witbher to hea^ea^ nor did any ot 
tbem. survive her on . eseirthf but a few fragnientg of 
hjma^ set bjr berself to plaintive music, wliich no 
voice but her own, so deep and yet so sweet, ao mel* 
lowvet so mournful, could ever ha^e fitly sw^gf 

The aMfieriogs of this Mster were heavy ipdeed^ a^ 
she at last prayed to be relieved* Constant sick^xessy 
interrupted only by fisU pf racking.pain, kept th^ ^ir: 
shadow for the la^t "weeks of ber life to bed».aii4' 
nothing seemed to disturb her so much« as the incea* 
s^nt cafe of her dying lister, irhQ.«eemed to forgpt her- 
own approaching doom in the tendere^t ministmtipnf 
of love. Emma's religioMB thoughts had long be^u of 
an almost dark and awful character, and she was pocK. 
aessed by a deep sense of her own utter unwortbiness 
in the. si^t of God« It was feared, that a^ her end 
drew near, and ber mind was wesJiened by continual, 
sujSfering, her last hours might be visited with visions 
too^ trying and terrible ; but the reverse was the ciise^ 
and it seemed as if God, to reward a life of meeknesai> 
humility, and wisdom, removed^all fear from her soul^ 
and.showed her the loving, rather than the awful mys- 
teries of her Redeemer. On her dead face there sat 
a smile, just as pleasant and serene as that which bad 
lighted the countenance of Caroline, when she fell 
asleep for ever with the lilies in her hand. The old 
nurse, who had been with them since their infancy, 
alone observed that she had expired, for there had 
been no sigh, and the pale emaciated fingers moved 
not as they lay clasped together across her breast. 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and althou^ 
her health had always been the most delicate, there 
seemed, from some of the symptoms, a slight hope 
that she might yet recover. The fatal hectic flush 
did not stain her cheeks ; and her pulse, although 
very faint, had not the irregularity of alarming fever. 
But there are secrets knpwn but to the dying them- 
selves ; and all the encouraging kindness of friends was 
received by her as syreet proois of afiectipn, but never. 
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onte touched her heart with hope. The disease of 
lirhich both her sisters had died was in the blood of her 
father's family, and she neyer rose up from her bed, 
or her couch, or the gray osier-seat in the sunny gar- 
den, without leeUng a deathlike lassitude that could 
not long endure. Indeed she yearned for the grave; 
and hers was a weariness that could only find entire 
Telief in the perfect stillness of that narrow house. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, there 
were circumstances that could not have failed to make 
her desire life, even after her mother and sisters bad 
been taken away. For she had been betrothed, for a 
year past, to one who would have made her happy. 
He received aa account of the alarming state of the 
Sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone for the establish- 
nient of his own health, and he instantly hurried home 
to Scotland. Caroline and Emma were in their 
graves; but he had the mournful satisfaction to be 
with his own Louisa in her last days. Much did he, 
dt first, press her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn 
hope ^ but he soon desisted from such vain persua- 
sions. ^^ The thought is sweet to lay our bones with- 
in the bosom of our native soil. The verdure and 
the flowers 1 loved will brighten around my grave — 
the same trees whose pleasant murmurs cheered my 
living ear will hang their cool shadows over my dust, 
and the eyes that met mine in the light of affection 
will shed tears over the sod that covers me, keeping 
ray memory green within their spirits !" He who had* 
been her lover — but was now the friend and brother 
of her soul, had nothing to say in reply to these natu- 
ral sentiments. ^^ After all, they are but fancies — 
Henry — ^but they cling to the heart from which they 
sprung — and to be buried in the sweet churchyard of 
Blanty;^ is now a thought most pleasant to my soul.'' 

In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet impercepti- 
bly shrinks away from its sandy bed, till on some morn- 
ing we miss the gleam and the murmur altogether — 
and find the little channel dry. Just in this .way was 
Louisa wasting — and so was her life ^ut^ %\A\^^v»i^* 
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ful to the last. . The day before she died she request^ 
ed in a voice ^t could not be deoied^ tbat her brother 
would take her into the churchyard, that she mgH 
see the graves of her mother and Mters all lying tdge*- 
ther, and the spot whose daisies were soon to bie dis<- 
turbed. She was carried thither in the sunshiofe on 
her sick chair, for the distance was only & very few 
hundred yards^ and her attendants having wiHidraWtt, 
Ae surveyed the craves with a beaming comntenaalce, 
in presence of her weeping friend* *' MeAinks^ 
said she, " I hear a hymn-^^^-and children singifig iii 
the church! No-^no^^it is only ther reiBemberod 
sound of the psahn I- heard tfie last Sabbatii I had 
'strength to go there* Oh ! sweet was it now as the 
reality itself!'' He who wtts to have be^en her bus!- 
band! was wholly overGome, and hid his lace t^ despakr. 
^* I gOf^my beloved — ^to that holy place where tiiere 
is neither marrying nor civiog in marriage— ^bot- we 
sbtll meet there, purified from every earthly stahr. 
Dry up your tears and weeppo more. Kiss-^-^Mi 
kiss me once before 1 die !'' He looped down, and 
skt had just strength to put her arms round his neck, 
when, with a long sigh,— 4he eicpired. 
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: An eo^rmous thuiider-cloud had lain ali day over 
Beh-Ne¥i«, shrouding its sammit in thick daricMss, 
blackeDiog its sides aod hate, wherever thej were be* 
held from the surrouadiog countij, with ma^es of 
deep shadow, and especialij flinging down a weidit 
*of gloom upon that oM^niiicent glen that bears tne 
fame name with the mountaiii, till now the afterxMxm 
w^as Ul^e twiligbty and the voice of all the streams was 
dilstinct in the breathlessness of the vast solitary hol- 
low* The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, ^ens, 
and dellst round and about the monarch of Scottish 
moantaios, had, during each successive hour, been 
exp^ting the roar of thunder and the deluge of rain ; 
Wt the huge conglomeration of lowering clouds would 
not rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm 
blue sky could not be restored till all that dreadfiil 
assemblage had melted away into torrents,^ or been 
driven off by a strong wind from the sea* All ihe 
cattle on the hills, and on the hollows, stood still or 
lay down in their fear-*-the wild deer sought in herds 
the shelter of the pine*covered cliffs — the raven horft* 
ed bis hoarse croak in some grim cavern, and the eagle 
left the dreadful silence of the upper heavens. Now 
and then the shepherds looked rrom their huts, while 
the shadow of the thunder-clouds deepened the hues 
of their plaids and tartans ; and at every creaking of 
the heavy branches of the pines, or wide-^mned oaks 
in the solitude of their inaccessible birthplace, the 
bmrU of the lonely dwellers quaked, and they lifted 
up their eyes to see the first wide flash*'-*tbe dispari- 
iog of the maases of dafknesfr— ^nd paused to hear 
the lon^ loud rattle of heaven's artillery shakingHie 
loundatioQ of the everlasting mountuns* Bistali wi£^ 
yet silent* 
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The peal came at last, and it seemed as if aQeartlr^ 
quake had smote the silence. Not a tree— not a blade 
of grass moved, but the blow stunned, as it were, the 
heart of the solid globe* Then was there a low, wild^ 
whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all join* 
ing together from every point of heaven — it died away 
— ^and then the rushing of rain was beard through the 
darkness; and, in a few minutes, down came all the 
mountain torrents tn their power, and the sides of all 
the steeps Were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, with 
WaterfeUs. The element of water was let loose to 
run its rejoicing race — ^and that of fire lent it illumina* 
tion, whether sweeping tn^ floods along the great open 
straths, or tumbling in cataracts frem cliik overhang* 
ing the eagle's eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded^— and the little 
mountain rivulets, a few minutes before only silver 
threads, and in whose fairy basins the minnow played, 
were now scarcely fordable toiBhepherd^sfeet* Ft was 
time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
wbuld bav^ liked to* is#ue from it ; for while there was 
real dangev to life and Kmb in the many raging to^ 
rents, and in the lightning's 'flash, the imagination and 
the soul themselves were touched with a^e in the 
long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl 
of the angry sky. It was such a storm as becomes an 
era among the mountains ; and it wa» felt that before 
next morning there would be a loss of lives^ — not only 
among the beasts that perish, but among human be* 
iiigs overtaken by the wratib of that irresistible tenh 
pest. 

It was not a time to be abroad ; yet all by herself 
was hasteaiiig down Glen-Nevis, irom a shealing &r 
Up the river, a little girl, not more than twelve yean 
^f age— IB truth, a very child. Grief and fear, not 
for herself, but for another^ bore her akmg as upon 
wings, through the storm ; she crossed rivuleta fram 
which, on any other occasion, she would have turned 
back trembling ;; and she did not even bear many of 
the crashes of thunder that smote 4he smoking hilte. V v 
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Sometiaiei, kt a fiercor flub ofAig>tiiiiig» ske jurt Mlt- 
ed her band to her chaaled ejret^ and ihM^.aotfKiMiUid) 
harried >o& tfafbi^ the hot and soifrfiaiBouB me* H9A 
isbe been a maiden of that tender age from village ir 
ekjr, her ccMirae would aoon have keen .fiitaUf aiHf t 
ehort; but she had been bevn among the hiUs, bad(&it 
'learned to walk amoag the heather, holdiiig :by its 
bloomktf branehea, ara maayaad many a aolil^ly 
Biiie had she tripped, young as she inaa, over hKMi» and 
moor, glen and monatain, even libe the roe that, bad 
tts lair in the copjMce beside her own beloved Shoal- 
ing. 

She had now reached the gateway iti the beautifiil 
hereditary mansion of the Camerons-^and Waarpein- 
ing by, when she was observed firom Ae windows, aiMi 
one of the shepherds, who had aU come down from 
the aaountain-heights, and were collected tc^thcr, 
(not without a qneieh of the moontain«dew, or waiter 
of iife,) m a lai^ shed, was sent oot to bring the poor 
gtri instantly into the house. She was brought bads: 
ahnost by force^ and then it was seen ttiat she was in 
■tears. Her sweet fiice was indeed aU dripping wifli 
rain, bot there waa other moistnre in her fair Une 
eyes, and when she was asked to ^tell her story, she 
eonU scarcely speak. At last she fiEHind voiee to say, 
^ That oM Lewis Gameron^ her grandfather, was d^- 
ing^^^hat he couM scarcely speak when sheJeftNan 
in the Sfaealiog^-^and that she had been ranning.as fiist 
as she could to Fort William for the priest*'' ^^ Come, 
lay good little Flora, with me into the parlour — and 
one of the shepherds will go for Mr. Macdooald^^oU 
woald be drowned in trying to cross that part of the 
toad where the Nevis swirls over it out of the Salmon 
pool--^o«e,. aad I will put some dry clothes on you 
-*-^you are just abeut the me of my own Lilias.'^ The 
child was ill to persuade — for she thooglUftm' the okl 
aoaa lying by himself in the Shealing at tfae point 0f 
death^'-'^but wheti she saw one of the sbepher<k vyb>m 
sbe^fenew, setting off with rapid steps, her wild heaft 
was apposed, and she endeavoured to dry u^ \v^^ 
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iMn* Noflirag, howeTcr, could induce her lo go inf^ 
ttie perloar, or put on the young lady's dothes. Slie 
flood before the wide bbztng peat and wood lue in die 
kitchen*— and her sptrits became a little better, when 
«he had told her tale in Gaelic to so many pei^e be* 
loogfiig to her own condition, und who all crowded 
•oiwd her with sympathizing hearts, aiid fixed faces, to 
hear every thing about poor old dying Lewis Cameron* 
Old Lewis was well known all round the broad base 
of Beh-Neris. What hi« age was nobody precisely 
ka^r, but it WM ascertained that he could not be 
under ninety--**and many maintained that he had out- 
fired an hundred years. He recollected the famous 
oM Loefaiel of the first rebellion---^d fought in the 
f^ngtb and prime <^ manhood at CuUodei^--^nd had 
>diaiiged the French on the Heights of Abraham. He 
had erer aince ttiat Battle been a pensioner ; and al- 
ifliougfa he had many wounds to sboiw;, both of bullets 
and Sie bayonet, yet bis iron frame had miraculously 
retained its strength^ and his limbs much of their ac- 
tivitv till the very last^ His hair was like snow, hot j 
his face was ruddy siill — and his large withered himd 
had still a grasp that could hold down the neck of the J 
dlyiug red deer to the ground. He had lived for thirty i 
years in a Shealing built < by toaself among a wild 
heap of sheltering rocks, and for the last five, his little j 
orphan granddaughter, the only one of his blood elire, ^ 
bad been his companion in his soKtude; Old Lewis 
was the best angler in the Highlands, and he knew all 
the streams, rivers, and lochs. Many thousand grouse 
liad tumbled on the heath beneath his unerring aim*, 
and the roe was afraid to show her face out of a 
thicket. But the red deer was his delight«-he had 
keen keeper to Lochiel once — and many a long day, 
from sunrise to sunset, had be stalked like a shadow 
over ranges of mountains, till he found himself at 
night fer away from his Shealing. He' was a guide, 
t(^, to botanists, mineralogists, paiuters, poets, and 
firpsers. Philosophers, men of science, lovers of. the 
muse, hunters of the picturesque, men eager afier 
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parallel roads and Tttrified Ibrts, and town gentlemen 
sent from garrets to describe, for the delight and in- . 
structionof their fellow-citizens, theerand featares of 
nature — all came right to old Lewis Cameron. Many 
a swe^t did he give them, panting in pnrsait of know- 
ledge, over the large loose stones, and the pointed 
crags, and up to the middle in heather beneath the 
aaitry san, toiling up the perpendicular sides of hill 
an^ mountain, but, above all, he loved the young 
l^senach, when, with their rifles, they followed with 
him the red deer over the bent, and were happy if, at 
nightfiill, one pair of antlers lay motionless on the 
heather. 

Such was old Lewis Cameron, who was now thought 
to be lying at the point of dea^« And it was not 
aurprising that the shepherds now collected together 
during the storm, and indeed every person in the 
house, felt a deep interest in the old man's fate.— ^^' Ay, 
his hour is come-— his feet will never touch the liv- 
ing heather again,'' was the expression in which they 
all joined. They did not fear to speak openly be- 
fore little Flora, who was now standing beside the 
fire, with her long yellow hair let loose, and stream- 
ing all wet over her shoulders— 4br the death of the 
oldest man in all the glens was an event to be looked 
for, and the child knew as well as they did that her 

Srandfitther's hour was come. Many and many a time 
id she go to the window to look if the priest was 
comiiig up the glen, and at last she began to fear that 
the ram and wind, which was now beginning to rise, 
alter the hush of the thundery air, would hinder him 
from coming at all, and that the old man would die 
alone and unconfessed in his Shealing. ^ Nobody is 
with him — poor old man — never, never may I see 
him alive again-— but there is no need for me to wait 
liere— I will run-home — the waters cannot be much 
lugher than when I came down the glen." Flora now 
wept in passion to return to the Shealing — and tying 
up that long wet yellow hair, was ready to start out 
into tiie wild and raging weather. 
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U hapoeMd that the oiinurtar of tba p9tmki fomg 
3f r. GordoB, was in ibe <boufte, an4 OM of 4be aJbep* 
herds went to call him oat from tb^ piuripiif, thai be 
alight perftuade Flora to^e coniteoled whore aho mwy 
as certain death would be ia her atteanpl to go up 
Gleo«>l*7evis. He did all be could to tooth her agita- 
tioQi but la vain — and as the good prieat^ Ab# Macdo- 
oald, did not appear, he began to thi^k that e4d Lewis 
should not be left so long on his death-bed* He there- 
fore addressed himself to two of the most acUt^ shep- 
herds, and ask^d if they had aey: objecttoiis l;o lake 
Flora to the Shealing* Thejr immediately rose iip-<- 
on with their plaids^ — and took their staffi into their 
bands ; Fiora'9 face smikd faintly tbroij^ ks lean ; 
aiid Mr. Gordon mikUy said, ^' What is easy to yau, 
sbepberds* catmet be difficarit Ise me*^ will go with 
you/' The young minister was a Highlander bora-**- 
bad in bis boxho<Hi trod the nMMialaios of Badeoecb 
and Lochaber-*<«nd there was notaabepberdier buots- 
man, far or near, 'that could leave tm behind either 
on level or height. So they aU issued fortti into tfae 
hurricane, and little Floiv was as safe under their 
care aa if she had been sitting in, the kiriu : 

The party kept well up on the aides of the moun* 
tain, for the Nevis overflowed many parts ^of the glens, 
and the nameless torrents, tb»t in dry weather e»st 
not, were tumbling dewiji in reddened loam fpoaa^veiy 
acaur. The river was often like a lake; and cliffi 
covered with tall birches, or a few native pines, atood 
islanded here and there, perhaps with a shrieidag he- 
ron waitiqg on a high bough for the subsidti^ of tfae 
waters* Now a shepherd^ and now the miniater, lode 
Flora m his artns, as they breasted together the rc»h* 
ii^ 8treams-*-<^rid the child felt, that had she been 
allowed to go by herself, the Nevis would have aaon 
swept her dowfi into the salt Linohe Loch. In an 
hour all the wild part of the journey was over; Ibeir 
feet were on a vast heathery bosom of a hill^ down 
which only sfnali riUs ooaed out of gashing springf. 
and soon lost thcmseJves again-*-and after a few ini- 



imt^ easy uraUdng, dum^ which Flora led the way, 
she turned about to the mioisteF, and pointing with her 
little band, cried, •'Yonder'a the Shealing, Sir — iny 
grandfather, if alive, will bless your face at his bed- 
side." 

Mr. Gordon knew all the country well, and he had 
often before been at the head of Glen-Nevis. But he 
had never beheld it, till now, in all its glory. He 
stood on the bend of the river, which was seen coming 
down from the cataract several mile$ distant among tta 
magni&cent cliiis and dark pine forests. That long and 
final reach of the glen g]eam<;d and thundered before 
him — a lurid light from the yet agitated heavens fell 
heavily on the discoloured flood-^the mountains of 
heather that enclosed the glen were black as pitch in 
the gloom — but here and there a wet cliff shone forth 
to some passing gleam, as bright as a beacon. The 
mass of pines was ever and anon seen to stoop and 
heave below the storm, while the spray of that cata* 
ract, went half-way up the wooded cliffs, and gave a 
si^ht tinge of beauty, with its blue and purple mist, to 
the grim and howling solitude. High above all-^ 
and as if standing almost in another world, was seen 
now the very crest of Ben-Nevis— for although fast- 
rolling clouds,, and mist, and stream, girdled his enor- 
mous sides, all vapours bad. left his ssimmit, and it 
shot up proudly and calmly into its pure region of 
settled sky. 

But Mr. Gordon had not come here to admire the 
grandeur of nature — it had struck his soul as he' 
looked and listened-— *but now be was standing at the 
door of the Sbealing. Rocks lay all around it — but 
it was on a small green plat of its ownr*-^nd over the 
door, which could not be entered even by little Flora 
without stooping, was extended the immense antlers of 
aa old deer, which Lewis had shot twenty years ago 
in the forest of Lochiel, the lai^est ever seen before 
or since ia all the Highlands. Flora came out, with 
eager eyes and a suppressed voice, ^^ Come ic^ Sir-***- 
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TheyouBg minister entered the Sbeniiag — while 
tke Iwo^hepherda Jay down oo their plaids below 901110 
overhanging rocks, where the ground was just as, dry 
^ l|he floor of a roofvu " WcTcome-^welcome, j5ir — 
yfmmre not jqttthe one I have been hoping far,-?4Hii 
if he does not arrive till I am^one, I tnist that, altl)oqgh 
we are of diffisrent creeds, God will receive my poo^ 
M&l «0ul out of yoiir hands. You are a good piou{i 
IMQister of his word--T^Mr. Gordon, 1 am a Catholic, 
wA you a Prot^Alant-^^-tHLt through Him who died fo^ 
09 we sitrely may alike hope to be savedi^ That w^^ a 
lore pangf Sir — say a prayer--«iy a prayer." 
« The old man was stretched, in his Highland garb, 
(h^ bad never worn another,) 00 a decent clean bei, 
that sn^elt sweet and fresh of the heather. Hia loag 
lUvery loeks, of which it was thought he had for many 
yieaf9 been not a little proud, and which had so often 
waved in the mountain winds, were now tying still'--' 
the fixed and sutifcen look of approaching death was oa 
a fiioe, which, now that its animation was calmedi 
aee«aed old^^^oid indeed — ^but there was something 
nkajestieio his nia«sy bulk, Wretched out beneath aa 
inexorable power, in that Sbealing little larger than a 
vaulted grave. He lay there like an old oUeftain of 
Ihe elder time*— one of Ossian's heroes unfoi;tunate 
in his later age — and dying ingloriously at kst with a 
little weeping Malvina at bis Heather couch. The 
Of en chimney, if so it might be called, black with 
smoke, let an a glkna^oer of the sky — -a small torch 
made of the pine-wood was burning close to the nearly 
extiogiiifihed peat embers, and its light had, no doubt, 
been useful when the shadow of the thunder-clowl 
darkened the little window, that consisted of a atngle 
pane. But throi^ that single pane the eye oodd 
discern a auUime aiajpbilbeatre of woodland cliA, and 
it almost seemed as if placed there to comsnand a view 
of the gr^Lt cataract. 

Mr« Gordon i^rayed— while little Flora sat dpwn on 
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tlte ibot of the bed, pate, but not weeping, for &we had 
teshed her souL riot a word was in his prayer which 
might not have comforted any dying Christian, of any 
creed, in any part of the eaKn. Clod was taking back 
the lite he had given, and an immorta[ soul was about 
to go to judgmeiit. The did man had made small 
show of religion — but he had never viofaCed its ordi- 
nances — and that he was a good Catholic was acknow- 
ledged, otherwise he would not have been so well 
beloved add kindly treated by Mr. Macdonald, a man 
6t piety and virtue. Now and then a groan came 
from his ample chest, and a convulsion shook all liis 
frame — for there was no general decay of nature — 
sdtne mortal malady had attacked his heart. '^ Blesa 
you-^biesd you — my dear young boy,'' said the ancient 
wbite-^hah'ed image — *' this is a hard struggle — a caci- 
iioii-t^sltl is more merciful." Then Flora wept, and 
went up to his head, and wiped the big drops from his 
brow, and kissed him. '' This is my little Flora's kiss 
-;^I am strre ; but my eyes are dim, and I see thee not* 
JSy bofiny roe, thou must trot away down, when i am 
dead^ to the Fow country — -down to some of my friends 
atl^ttf the Fort, — this bit Shealing will be a wild deii . 
soon, and the raven will sit upon the deer's horns 
when I am gone. My rifle keeps him on the cliff now 
-— bnt God forgive me ! — what thoughts are these for a 
dyitig man — ^God forgive me !" 

Old Lewis Cameron sat up on his heather-bed; 
aiidj looking about, said, ^' I cannot last long ; but it 
cotited in fits ; now I have no pain. Was it not kind in 
&at fearless creature to run down the glen in that thun- 
derstorm ? I was scarcely sensible when I knew, by the 
sileffice of the Shealing, that she was gone, In a littlei 
I'datup, as I am doing now, and 1 saw her, through 
that bit window, far down the glen. I knew God 
Hi^oald keep down the waters for her sake — she was 
like a sea-mew in a storm!" Flora went out, and 
lrt*otrght in the dhepherds, They were awe-struck on 
seeing the gigantic old tnan sitting up with his long 
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white hair and ghostlike face — ^bot he stretched out 
his hand to them — and they received his blessing* 
*' Flora, give the minister and the lads some refresh- 
ment — eat and drink at mj death — eat and drink at my 
funeral. Ay — I am a pensioner of the King's^ana 
I will leave enough to make Auld Lewis Cameron's 
funeral as cheerful a ane as ever gathered together in 
a barn, and likewise leave Flora, there, enough to 
make life blithe when she is a woman.'' Flora brought 
out the goat-milk cheese, the barley cakes, and the 
whisky jar ; and, old Lewis himself having blessed the 
-meal, Mr. Gordon, the shepherds, and little FJora too, 
sat down and ate. 

Old Lewis looked at them with a smile. ^^ My eye- 
sight is come back ^o me — I see my Flora there as 
bonny as ever. — Taste the whisky, Mr. Gordon, it is 
sraa' still, and will do harm to no man. Mr. Gordon, 
you may wonder — no, you will not wonder, to hear a 
dying man speaking thus. But God has given roe 
meat and drink for a hundred years, and that is the 
last meal I shall ever bless. I look on you all as fei- 
low-christians, now supported by the same God that 
fed me. Eat— -drink — and be n>erry. This is the 
Tery day of the month on which General Wolfe was 
killed-— a proper day for an old soldier to die. I \^ 
think I see the General lying on the ground, for J was 
near him as an orderly sergeant. Several Indian war- 
riors were by, with long black hair and outlandish 
dresses. I saw Wolfe die — and just before he died, 
our line gave a shout, that brought the fire into his dim 
eyes, for the French were flying before our bayonets; 
and Montcalm himself, though our General did not 
know that, was killed, and Quebec, next day, was ours. 
I remember it all like yesterday." The old man's 
white face kindled, and he lifted up his long sinewy 
arm as he spoke, but it fell down upon the bed, for its 
strength was gone. But he bad a long interval of ease 
between the paroxysms, and his soul, kindling over the 
recollections of his long life, was anxious to hold com- 1 
jnunion till the very la&t, with those whose fathers he 
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\kA remefldbered chiMreiu His was a long look back 
through the noise and the silence of several genera* 
tioiMU ** Gi«at changes^ they say, are going on aU 
orer the world .now. I have seen some myself in my 
day-*«4Mit oh, my heart is sad, to think on the changes 
in the Higbfotids themselves. Glens that could once 
have sent out a hundred bayonets, belong-entirely now 
to eome fet Lowland grazier* Confound such policy, 
says auM Lewis Cameron*^' With these words he fell 
back, and lay exhausted on his heather-bed. ^' Ha* 
nidi Fraser, lake the pipes, and gang out on the green, 
and play ^ Loehiel's awa' to France*' That tune made 
many a bluidy hand on that day— the Highlanders 
were bitrfcen^—when Donald Fmser, your grandfather, 
liilew op *' Loehiel's a wa' to France.' He was sitting 
on the ground with a broken leg, and och, but the Ca* 
merons were red wud with shame mmA anger, arid in a 
twinkling there was a cry that might have been heard 
frae them to the top of Ben Nevis, and five hundred 
bayonets were brought down to the chaise, till the 
saounseers cried out for quarter. But we gied them 
nane«<^for our souls were up, and we were wet-shod in 
bluid. I was among the forem<Mt wi' my broad-sword, 
and cot them down on baith sides o' me like windle- 
straes. A forcKid-sword was ance a deadly weapon in 
these hands, but they are stiff now, and lying by my 
aide just like the stone image o' that man in Elgin 
churchyard on a tomb-stane." 

Hamish Fraser did as he was desired-^-^and the wild 
sound of that martial instrument filled the great Glen 
from stream to sky, and the echoes rolled round and 
round the mountain-tops^ as if the bands of fifty regi- 
ments were playing a prelude to battle. '^ Weel 
blawn and weel fingered baith," quoth old Lewis, ^^ the 
chiel plays just like his grandfather." 

The music ceased, and Hamish Fraser, on coming 
back into the Shealing, said, ^' I see two men on horse- 
back coming up the glen — one is on a white horse." 
" Ay — blessed be God, that is the good priest — now 
will I die ia peace. My last earthly thoughts ate^te^ 

24 
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hj — ^he w^ill show me the salvation of Christ^-^fae roaci 
that leadeth to eternal life. My dear son — good Mn 
Crordon--*l felt happj in your prayers and exhorta- 
lions. But the roinister of my own holy religion is at 
band — ^and It is pleasant to die in the faith of one's 
forefathers. When he comes-^you will leave us by 
ourselves*— -even my little Flora will go with you into 
the air for a little. The rain— -is it not over and gone ? 
And I hear no wind-*-only the voice of streams." 

The sound of horses' feet was now on the turf be* 
fore the door of the Shealing— ^and Mr. Macdonaid 
came in with a friend. The dyin^ man looked to* 
wards his priest with a happy countenance, and bless- 
ed him in the name of God— of Christ — and of his 
blessed mother the undefiled virgin. He then uttered 
a few indistinct words addressed to the person who ac- 
companied him-— and there was silence in the Shoal- 
ing. 

^ I was from home when the messenger came to my 
bouse — but he found me at the house of Mr. Christie, 
the clergyman of the English church at Fort- William, 
and he would not sufier me to come op tbe glen alone 
— so you now see him along with me, Lewis." The 
^ying man said, ^^ This indeed is Christian charity. 
Here, in a lonely Shealiog by the death-bed of a poor 
old man, are standing three ministers of God — each of 
a different persuasion — ^a Catholic— -*an Episcopal— 
and a Presbyter. All of you have been kind to me for 
several years — ^and now you are all anxibus for the 
salvation of my soul. God has indeed, been merciful 
to me a. sinner." 

The Catholic Priest was himself an old man — al- 
though thirty years younger than poor Lewis Came- 
ron — and he was the faithful Shepherd of a small 
flock. He was revered by all who knew him for the 
apostolical fervour of bis faith, the simplicity of his 
manners, and the blamelessness of his life. An humble 
man among the humble, and poor in spirit in the huts 
of the poor. But he had one character in the High- 
land glens, where he was known only as the teacher and 
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coftifortar of the soala of his little flock-^-and another 
in the wide worlds where his name was not undi^tin- 
mi^hed among those of men gifted with talent and rich 
m erudition* He had passed his youth in foreign coun- 
tries — but had returned to the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace as bis life was drawing towards a close, and 
for seTeral years had resided in that wild region, es- 
teeming his lot, although humble, yet higti, if through 
him a few sinners were iBa,de repentant, and resigna- 
tion brought by his voice to the dyit^ bed* 

With this good man had come to the lonely Shealing 
Mr. Chrystie, the Episcopalian CJergymaOi who had 
received his education in an Epglish University, and 
brought to th^ discharge of his duties in this wild re- 
gion a mind cultivated by classical learning, and riph 
iu the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome. 
To^wards him, a very young person, the heart of the 
old Priest had warmed on their very first meeting ; 
and they really loved each other .<)uite like father and 
spa* The character of Mr* Gordon, although unlike 
theirs in almost all respects, was yet not uncongemal. 
His strong native sense, his generous feelings, his ar- 
dent zeal, were all estimated by them as they deser- 
ved; and while he willingly bowed to their superior 
talents and acquirements, he maintained an equality 
with them both, in that devotion to his sacred duties, 
and Christian care of the souls of his flock, without 
which a minister can neither be respectable nor happy. 
In knowledge of the character, customs, mod^s of 
thinking and feeling, and the manners of the people^ 
be was greatly superior to both his friends ; and his 
advice, although always given with diffidence, and 
never but when asked, was n^ost useful to them in the 
spiritual guidance of their own flock. 

This friendly and truly Christian intercourse having 
subsisted for several years between these three mi- 
nisters of religion, the blessed eflects of it were visible, 
aiid were deeply au4 widely felt in the hearts of the 
inhabitants of this district. All causes of jealousy, 
disUkef and disuniojEif seemed, tp vanish into air, be- 
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tween people of fliese diftrentpenUMiOM, wten ft^ 
saw the true regard which thej whom they tnosfl ho- 
noured and revered thus cherished for oue atiotfaer ; 
and when the ordinary unthinking prejudices were 
laid aside, from which springs so much imbttterineiit 
of the very Mood, an appeal was then made, arid 
seldom in vain, to deeper feelings in the heart, and 
nobler principles in the understanding, which other- 
wise would have remained inoperative. Thus the 
dwellers in the glef>s and on the mountains, without 
ceasing to love and delight in their own mode of wor- 
ship, and without losing a single hallowed associatioa 
that clung to the person of the Minister of God, to 
the walls of (he house in which he was worshipped, to 
the words in which the creature humbly addressed the 
Creator, or to the ground in which they were ail finally 
to be laid at rest, yet all lived and died in mutual tolera- 
tion and peace. Nor could there be a more afiecting 
example of this than what was now seen even in the 
low and lonely sheafing of poor old Lewis Cameron.^ 
*His breath had but a few gasps more to make — but 
his sheaiing was blessed by the presence of those men 
whose religion, different as it was in many outward 
things, and often made to be so fatally different in es- 
sentials too, was now one and the same, as they stood 
beside that death-bed, with a thousand torrents sound- 
ing through the evening air, and overshadowed in their 
devotion by the gloom of that stupendous mountain. 

All but the gray-haired Priest now left the sheai- 
ing, and sa<^ down together in a beautiful circlet of 
green, enclosed with small rocks most richly ornament* 
ed by nature, even in this stormy clime. With many a 
graceful plant and blooming flower, to which the art 
of old Lewis and his Flora had added blossoms from 
the calmer gardens at the Port. These and the hea- 
ther perfumed the air — for the rain, though dense and 
strong, had not 3hattered a sinde spray, and every 
leaf and every bloom lifted itself cheerfully up begem- 
med with lai^e quivering diamond drops. There sat 
theBilent party-^whife death was dealing wi8i old 
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.Lew^ lual'itt^e mun of Go4 |;ivti]f cpmioFt to his pe- 
nitent, spirit* They were waiting the event in peace 
-— laod even little Flora, elevated bj the presence of 
.:tbe8eJiio|y men, \(([bo3e office seemed now so especially 
<«aQ|r^»3|)d cheered by their fatherly kindness to her- 
.«elfy sat in the. middle of the group, and scarcely shed 
a tear. 

In a littljs while, Mr* Macdonald came out from the 
fiheaUog,and beckoned on one of them to approach. 
Tbey did so, one after the other, and thus singly took 
their last farewell of the ancient man. His agonies 
and strong convulsions were all over — he was now 
bHnd — ^bnt he seemed to hear their voices still, and to 
be quite sensible* Little Flora was' the last to go in — 
and she staid the longest* She came out sobbing, as 
if her heart would break, for she had kissed his cold 
lips, from which there was no breath, and his eyelids 
that fell not down over the dim orbs. "He is dead^^he 
is dead !'' said the child ; and she went and sat down, 
with her face hidden by her hands, on a stone at some 
distance from the rest, a little birch-tree hanging its, 
limber sprays over her head, and as the breeze touch- 
ed them, letting down its clear dew-drops oh her yel- 
low hair. As she sat there, a few goats, for it was 
now the hour of evening when they came to be milk- 
ed from the high clifiy pastures, gathered round her ; 
and her pet lamb, which had been frisking unheeded 
among the heather, after the hush of the storm, went 
bleating up to the sobbing Shepherdess, and laid its 
bead on her knees. 

The evening had sunk down upon the glen, but the 
tempest was over, and though the torrents had not yet 
begun to subside, there was now a strong party, and 
no danger in their all journeying homewards together. 
One large star arose in heaven — and a wide white 
glimmer over a breaking mass of clouds told that tHe 
moon was struggling through, and in another hour, if 
the upper current of air flowed on, would be appa- 
rent. No persuasion could induce little Flora to leave 
(he.Shealing — and Hamish Fraser was left to sit with 
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her ^11 night 1>eflide the bed: Sd tfie coirtptnjr^eptrt^ 
ed — and as thej descended int6 the great glen^ Aej 
heard the wide wail of the pipe, tnixii^ witti the 
soands of the streams and the moaning of cliAs andea^ 
vems* It was Haitiish Fraser poaririg out ti laanetit on 
the green before the SheaKtig — a moumfal bttt niM^ 
tial tone which the old sotdier had lored, and which, 
if there were any superstitious thoughts in the -soul of 
him who was playing, might be supposed to sooth the 
spirit jret hngering m the dark hollow of his native 
mountains. 



HELEN EYRE, 



Ik a beautiful town in the south of Scotland, dtit- 
tinguished by the noble river that sweeps by its ^- 
dens, its majestic bridge, its old crumbling tower, and 
a Grandee^s princely domains that stretch with their 
single gigantic trees, and many spacious groves, all 
around the clustered habitations, resided for one half 
year an English officer of cavalry and a young and 
lovely woman, who was — not his wife. He was the 
youngest son of a noble family, and, with some of the 
vices, possessed many of the virtues of hi» professfon. 
That he was a man of weak principles, he showed by 
having attached to him, by the tenderest ties, one who, 
till she had known him, had been innocent, happy, and 
respected ; that he was not a man of had principles, 
he showed by an attention to her as gentle, refined, 
and constant as ever husband paid to wife* He loved 
her truly and welL She was his mistress— degraded 
' — despised — looked on with curious and scornful eyes 
— unspoken to but by his voice, solitary indeed when 
he was. absent, and revived by his presence into a trou- 
bled and miserable delight, that even more than her 
lonely agonies told her that she was for ever and irre- 
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^kffMy lMt4 1^ was hit iMsti<e8B'«-^-^at was knavn 
to 4he -grave who oetidenuied, to the ffty wboconiri* 
▼«d, and to ibe teDder-hearted who phied them both, 
her md her sedaeer ! bat thoc^h she koew that such 
wasJier ddioos Qame, yet when no eyea were upon her 
hut "tbMe of Mafinadttke Staolej^ sne (argot or cared 
Bot'for all that humiltation, and conacioas of her own 
flflbetiont fidelity, and^ but for him, innocence too, ahe 
sometimes even admitted into her heart a throb of Joy 
and of pride in the endearments and attachment of 
him whom all admired and so many had loved* To 
be respectable again was impossible-— but to be true 
to the death unto her seducer, if not her duty, wais 
now her despair-^and while she prayed to God for 
forgrvenesff, she also prayed that, when she died, her 
head might be lying on his f(uiity but affectionate bo- 
som. To fly from Mm, even if it were to become « 
beggar on the highway, or a gleaner in the field, often 
did her conscience tell her; but though conscience 
speke so, how could it act when enveloped and fet- 
tered in a thousatid intertwisted folds of affections and 
imssions, ^ne and all of them as strong aa the very 
spirit of life 1 

Helen Eyre prayed that she might die : and her 
prayer was granted. He who sboulcf have been her 
husband, had been ordered suddenly away to America 
— ^and Helen was left behind, (not alt<^ther friend- 
less,} as her health was delicate, and she was about to 
become a mother. They parted with many tears— as 
husband and wife would have parted-— but dearly lis 
fibe loved her Marmaduke, she hoped that he might 
never see her more, and in a few years forget that 
such a creature had ever been. She blessed him be^ 
fore he went away even upon her knees, in a fit of 
]ov«, grief, fear, remorse, and contrition : and as she 
beheld him wave his white plumes towards her from a 
distance, and then disappear among the trees, she said^ 
'^ JNow I am left alone for repentance with my God!^ 

This unfortunate young creature |ave birth to a 
child } and after enjoying the deep delight of its mur- 
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mtriog lips for 4 few dftjrs, during which ttie 4«»i«0 pf 
life rei;ived withiu her, she expired with it asleep in 
her bosom. Sinali, indeed, was the funeral of the 
English officer's fair English mistress* But she was 
decently and quietij laid in her grave ; for depgpiseii 
as she had been when living, she was only pitied now, 
and no one chose to think but of her youth, her beauty, 
her pale and melancholy face, her bumble mien, and 
acts of kindness, and charity to the poor, whom she 
treated always as her superiors— for they, though in 
want, might be innocent, and she had gone far astray. 
Where, too, thought many, who saw the funeral pass 
by, where are her relations at this moment? No 
doubt, so pretty and elegant a being must have had 
many who once loved and were propd of her--*but 
such thoughts past by with the bier,*-— she was buried, 
Mda plain stone laid over her, according to her own 
desire ; '' heb£ i.ies Hkl£n Eyre, an orfhan, aoid 

TWENTV-TWO YEARS." 

There was one true Christian who had neither been 
afraid nor ashamed to visit Helen Eyre during the few 
last weeks of her life, when it seerped almost certain 
that life was near its close. This was Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, the widow of a coimtry gentleman of good 
family, who ha'd for some years resided in the town. 
This excellent woman knew Marmaduke Stanley, and 
was not a stranger to the circumstances of this \infor- 
tunate and guilty connexion. On his departure she 
bad promised to take care that Helen Eyre should be 
looked after in her illness, — ^and, when the hand of 
death lay upon the poor friendless orphan, she was 
frequently with her at her bedside, administering 
comfort and consolation. Such kindness from such a 
person, at such a time, supported the soul of the dying 
mother when it was most disconsolate ; it quieted all 
the natural fears ofMissolution ; and when she, whose 
one life bad been a model of all that was good and 
beautiful and lofty in the female character, bent down 
over the penitent sinner and kissed her fair young 
Ibrow, now cold and clammy in >tbe death-throes, that 



CaMiikB leifls seemed lo Msure her thftt fihe mig^t be 
^rgiFen ; and, if God, es we believe, beholds the crea«* 
tores he has made, it was registered in Heaven* 

Mi^« MoDtgomery took the infant into her own^house 
— ^nd had written, to inform its father of what had 
happened, when she read in a newspaper that, in 
a skirmish, Major Harmaduke Stanley had been tilled* 
She then opened a letter he had left with her «n hia 
departure — and found that he had bequeathed his small 
fortune of four thousand pounds to Mrs. Montgmiierjr, 
that she might settle it properly on the moth^ of Us 
child if she survived, if not, upon the infant. 

The infent orphan was christened Helen Eyre, 
after its mother, whom, frail as she had been, there 
was no need that her child, at least, should ever di^ 
Own. No one wished to have the baby that now be-^ 
fonged to none. And this excellent lady, from n& 
whim, BO caprice, no enthusiasm, but touched at the 
heart with its utter and forlorn helplessness, by sorrow 
for its poor mother's transgression and early fate, and 
by something of a maternal affection for its dead fiither, 
resolved to adopt Helen Eyre as her own child, 
and to educate her in a woman's accomplishmentSy 
and a Christian's faith. Some smiled — some disdain* 
ed — and a few even blamed — the kindness that could 
rescue an orphan from an orphan's fate« Many, too, 
jnrondered> they knew not why, when it was known 
that Major Stanley had left all his fortune to Mrs» 
Montgomery for behoof of the child. But in a few 
months it was felt by every one, whatever they might 
choose to acknowledge, that the brave soldier had had 
a good heart, and that he had committed the interests 
of his orphan, even before she was born, to one whose 
character was summed up in that word~-a ChriS'- 
tian. 

It often seems as if those children who have fewest 
to love them m the world grow up the most worthy of 
love* Here was an orphan born in sin, in shame, and 
in sorrow — and now left alone on the earth — who 
Srew uf beautilul to all eyes, and captivating to all 
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hearts* Before five sammers had shone upon her Uae 
eyes, the child was Doticeable among all other childrea. 
Her mother had been lovely, and there was a time, 
too, it was said, when her presence had been welcome 
in the halls even of the noble, who had visited her 

?arent8 in their pleasant dwelling beside their own 
Ihurch* Her father, however deficient in more solid 
worth, had been the ornament of polished life ; and 
it seemed as if nature preserved in this small add 
beautiful and graceful image the united attractions ^ 
both the unfortunate dead* The very loneliness of 
the sweet child,/without a natural home in the world, 
could not but interest every good heart ; but her ex* 
ceeding beauty made an impression almost like that 
of love even upon the heartless-^and ^' Engitrii 
Helen" — ^so she was familiarly called, to distinguish 
her from another child of the same Christian name at 
school, was a favourite with all. Besides, she was 
the adopted daughter of Mrs. Montgomery, and that 
added a charm even to her beauty 5 her sweetness^ and 
her innocence. 

The heart of Helen ^Eyre expanded, month after 
month, in the joy of its innocence, anfi felt the holy 
voice of nature whispering to it new feelings of love 
and affection. The children with whom she played 
had fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, and ma- 
ny other friends* She had none. She I6^d the ladi 
who ws^s so good to her, and by whose bed she slept 
at night on her own small couch. But she knew that 
it was not her mother with whom she lived. She had 
been told that both father and mother were dead ; 
and sometimes the sweet child wept for those she had 
never seen, and of whom she knew nothing but that 
they had both been buried long ago. Something sad 
and melancholy, therefore, mixeditself with youth's 
native gladness, and a corresponding expression settled 
itself about her eyes, and often smoothed the dim- 
ples on her smiling cheeks. '^English Helen V 
own heart told her what she had often heard her 
childish companions say, that she was an orjAanj 
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Wilt she knew that though that was soroething mourn- 
fbl, it could not be iricked, and that, therefore, peo- 
ple would pity her more — ^and not love her less — be- 
cause her father had been killed in the wars, and her 
in6ther had died soon after she was bom of a broken 
heart* 

One day Helen Eyre had wandered with some of 
her companions into the churchyard, near the Old 
Tower, and attracted by the murmuring blossoms of a 
shady horse-chesnut tree, that hung its branches over 
several tombs and grave-stones, in a corner near the 
liver side, she tripped into the shade, and letting fall 
her eyes upon a gray slab, she read there her owq 
name, the inscription on her nK>ther'8 grave. She 
went home drowned in tears, and asked her guardiani 
if that was not the stone under which her mother was 
buried. The good old L|idy went with her to the 
churchyard, and they sat down together upon that 
stoae. Helen was now ten years old ; and perhaps had 
heard, although she scarcely knew that she had some 
dim intimations in the language of her play-fellows 
which they themselves had not understood, that she 
was ^^ a natural child." Mrs. Montgomery spoke to 
her about her parents ; and while the sweet child kept 
her weeping eyes fixed upon her face, as she spoke in 
a bewildered and perplexing grief, she came to know 

ft last that her mother had been guilty of a great sin, 
lut had been forgiven by God, and had died happy« 
The child was told, too, althpugh that she could scarce- 
ly believe, that some vm^ love herself less for that 
reason ; but that the truly good would love her the 
more, if she continued to be what she now was, inno- 
cent, sweet-tempered, and obedient to God's holy laws. 
" Your mother, Helen, was a kind, gentle, and reli- 
gious being ; and you must always think so, when you 
weep for her, here beside her grave, or elsewhere. 
When you are older, 1 will tell you more about her, 
and about your birth. But, my beloved, my good, 
and my beautiful child, for 1 do not fear to call thee 
so, evoQ to thy sweet face — be not ashamed — hold u?^ 



Jour head, Helen, among your companions, and ttiy 
ands, as long as I live, wilt dress for thee that gaile- 
less bosom, and tend the flowing of that glossy hai^ 
I am your Mother now, Helen, are you not wining to 
be my child ?'' The orphan could make no reply, for 
her little heart was full almost to breaking — and she 
could only kiss the hand that took hers gently into it, 
and bathe it with happy and affectionate tears. They 
left the churchyard; and before they reached the 
sweet cottage on the rirer's side, Helen was gai^ 
with delight on the queen butterflies, as they for a 
moment expanded their rich, brown mottled, and scar* 
let wings on the yellow lustre of the labumurtis, and 
then glanced, careering away oyer the fruit-trees into 
other gardens, or up into the sunshine of the opei^ 
day. 

• In Scotland there prevails, it is believed, a strong 
feeling of an indefinite kind towahis fhose whose bir#i 
has been such as that of poor Helen Eyre. This feeT- 
ing is different in different minds; but, perhaps, id 
very few, such as seems reconcileable with a true 
Chrtstkin spirit. Scorn and aversion towards the inno* 
cent, however modified, or restrjttned by better feeK 
ings, is not surely, in any circumstances, a temper of 
ihind any where expressly recommended, or indirect^ 
lustiHed by any passages in the New Testament ; and 
with reverence be it spoken, if we could imagine our- 
selves listening to tlie living Christ, we should not ex- 
pect to hear from his lips l^sons of contumely, or hard- 
heartedness to poor, simple, inhocent, orphan children. 
The morality of society is not to be protected by the 
encouragement of any feelings which Christianity con- 
demns ; and as such is the constitution of this world, 
that the innocent often suffer for the guilty, that is an 
awful consideration to deter from vice, but surely 
it is no reason for adding to the misfortunes of vir- 
tue. In coarse and vulgar minds this feeling towards 
illegitimate children is a loathing repugnance, and 
a bitter and angry scorn. And the name by which 
they call them is one that comes from their mouths 



Sfeeped'tn iribiiinan pride, as if there were in it an odi* 
oos-contaminatioii. Alas! who are they that thus turn 
away with loathing froopi beings formed by God in his 
own itfiage ? Are they all pure — ;and innocent — ^and 
aloof from transgression ? Or may not in such cases the 
scorn of the despicable, the mean, the cruel, the ig* 
norant, and the licentious, fall upon the head of the 
generous, the just, the pure, the intelligent, there- 
fined, fltnd the pious ? It is often so. Now, Society has 
its own laws, and they are often stern enough ; but 
let them never, with the good, prevail against the laws 
of nature ; and let every mind that entertains the feel- 
ing now alluded'to, be cautious, injustice to itself and 
to a fellow-creature, and in due reverenceof a common 
Creator, to separate from it ail undeserved virulence, 
all unchristian contumely-^all unbrotherly or unsister- 
Ijr hatred, and then they will know to how little it 
amounts, and how easily it must be foi^otten in the 
contemplation of excellence ; — and then, too, will they 
feel a far deeper compassion for them in whose minds 
that other rooted passion of contempt so rankly grows. 
There wer^ many who wondered that Mrs* Montgome- 
Tj could have adopted such an orphan. And with that 
coarse wonder they turned away from that noble, higb-^ 
bom, high-bred^ and, what was far better, tender- 
hearted, compassionate, and pious lady, and from the 
beautiful creature at her side rejoicing in protected in- 
nocence and awakened intelligence, beneath the light 
of her gracious affection* 

As Helen Eyre grew out of her sweet girlhood in- 
to the ripening beauty of her virgin prime, this feel- 
ing regarding her became somewhat stronger. For 
now there was the jealousy-^the envy— *-and the spite 
of little minds, painfully conscious of their inferiority, 
and impatient of total eclipse. They had the tone of 
the world's most worldly heart on their side ; and it 
was easy, pleasant, safe, and ssttisfactory, to hang a 
cloud over her by one single word that could not be 
gainsayed, when it was felt that in itself the flower 
was fragrant and most beautiful. Campbell has^ in 
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the simple words of genias, spdcen <^ the ^ magic 
of a name'' — so likewise is there a blight in a name-* 
a blight which may not fall on its object, but which 
can wither up the best feelings of our nature whtcb 
^e sight of that object was formed to cherish and ex- 
pand. Helen by degrees instructed her heart ia tliii 
knowledge, which from nature alone she never coaU 
have had — ^her guardian had told her the story of her 
birth — ^she read m books of persons situated as she was 
-^and although sometimes her heart rebelled at wfail 
could pot but appear to her the most impious ittjustice, 
and although even sometimes she felt a sort of af^iy 
and obstinate pride which she knew was wvong-^j^ 
such was the felicity of her nature^ that the knowfedge 
wrought no disturbance in her character ; and she 
was now in her undisputed beauty, her vrloiowledged 
accomplishments, and her conscious innocence, humble 
but happy, sedate but not depressed, not too ready 
either with her smiles or tears, but prodigal of botfi 
when nature knocked at her heart, and asked admission 
there for grief or for Joy. 

Helen Eyre was no object of pity ; for her bark 
had been drawn up into a quiet haven, and moored 
to a green shore overspread with flowers* Yet still 
she was an orphan, and the world wore a differeaft 
aspect to her eyes from that which it presented to 
other young f>er8ona, with troops of friends and rela- 
tions, bound to them by hereditary coaoexions, oi;^ 
by the ties of blood. They had daily presented to 
them food for all the afiections of the heart ; their 
feelings bad not either to sleep or else to be self-stirred, 
for a thousand pleasant occurrences were constantly 
touching them with^ almost unconscious delight. Life 
to them offered a succession of pleasures ready made 
to their hands, and they had but to bring hearts capt-* 
ble of enjoyment. Little demand is made on such 
as those, so long as health continues, and their wordly 
affairs are prosperous, to look often, or deeply, or 
steadily into their own souls. But with this orphan 
Ihe case was very different. She was often left alone 
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to commune with her own heart ; and unless thoughts, 
and feelings, and fancies rose up there, she must have 
been desolate. Her friends were often not living 
beings of the same age, and with the same pursuits as 
herself, for of them she came at last to have but few, 
but they were still, calm, silent, pure, and the holy 
thoughts that passed in trains before her, when the 
orphan was sitting in her solitude, with no one near to 
cheer her, or to disturb. When she read in the his- 
tory of real life, or in the fictions of poetry, of charac- 
ters who acted their parts well, and walked in the light 
of nature beautiful and blest, or tried and triumphant 
in the fires of affliction, these she made the friends of 
her heart, and with these she would hold silent com* 
munion all the day long. No eyes seemed averted 
from her, no faces frowned, nor did any harsh voices 
rise up among the dead. All the good over whom 
the grave had closed were felt to be her friends ; into 
that purified world no unkind feelings could intrude ; 
and the orphan felt no bar to intervene between her 
beating heart, and those who were the objects of her 
profound and devout affection. From the slifj^ts, or 
the taunts, or the coldness of living acquaintances, 
Helen Eyre could always turn to these sacred inti- 
macies and friendships, unbroken and unimpaired; 
she could bring a tender light from the world of me- 
mory to soften down the ruggedness or the 'Asperities 
of present existence ; and thus while she was in one 
sense an orphan, almost alone in life, in another she 
was the child of a family, noble, rich, powerful, great, 
and good. 

Of such a happy nature, and trained by the wisdom 
of her youthful innocence to such habits of emotion 
and thought, Helen Eyre felt — but not keenly — the 
gradual falling oflT and decay of almost all her school 
friendships. Some of her companions left that part 
of the country altogether, and she heard of them no 
more — some went home in the neighbourhood, and in 
a short time recognized her when they chanced to 
meet by a civil amtle, question, curle^^^ot ^^^^V^^ci^ 
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hand, and no more — some seemed to foi^et ber ^Ui^ 
getber or to be afraid to remember her — and some 
treated her with a condescending, and patroniziog, 
and ostentations kindness, which she easily understood 
to be a mixture of fear, shame, and pride^ Such things 
as these Helen generally felt to be trifles ; nor did 
they permanently affect ber peace. But sometimes^ 
when her heart, like that of others, desired a homely, 
a human, and a lowly happiness, and was willing to 
unite itself in that happiness with one and all of its 
youthful friends, whoever they might be, poor Helen 
could not but feel the cruelty and injustice of sucb 
alienation, and perhaps may have wept unseen, to 
think that she was not allowed to share the affectioo 
even op the vulgar, the ignorant, and the mean. Many 
who at school, before they had learned the lessons of 
the world, truly and conscientiously loved her, and 
were grateful to ^^ English Helen'' for the assistance 
she lent them in their various tasks, and for her sweet 
and obliging disposition in all things, began now to 
:eep down their natural emotions towards her, and to 
jive way to thft common sentiment. Tawdry Misses, 
destitute of all accomplishments, and ignorant of all 
icnowledge needful or graceful to woman's soul, were 
ashamed to be thought friends of Helen Eyre, and 
^thought it necessary to explain, that she was only an 
acquaintance when they were at the Olivers' Board- 
ing-school, adding, that she was to be pitied, for that 
although, like all persons in her situation, she was ex- 
cessively proud, yet she was certainly very clever, and 
did not want heart. 

No doubt, it would have been nothing very remark- 
able, had Helen Eyre, under such circumstances, be- 
come what such excellent judges esteemed her to be, 
irritable, unamiable, and proud. This treatment might 
have soured her disposition, and armed her against an 
unjust and cruel world. . Some struggles she may 
have had against such feelings, for she was not with* 
out her frailties and imperfections; her cheek may 
have flashed, and her heart beat with indignation» 

r ' 



i/tiken imniied hj overweening ciYilHy, or spiteAA 
seorn. Though she felt pride to be a vice, so waft 
meanness; and orphan as ehe was, and iilegiiimate 
too^ cooscioiis innocence and virtue, good-will to \^f 
feHow-creatai'es, afid piety to her Creator, |^ve bet^ 
rigfais and privileges whkh were entitled to respect,; 
and which, without blame, she might vindicate, whe^, 
slighted, insulted, or abused. Therefore, though hunv- 
Me, she was not abased, and a mild pensive dignity 
overspread all her dl^meanour wlucb abashed tb^i 
mean, and won thie commendation of all whose 60ui#. 
possessed a single spark of native nobility* Indeedf iil: 
her presence it'was no easy n^atter to maintain or put 
into practice those unchristian principles which, wheoL. 
she was absent, burst forth in all their abject and sbc* 
vish violence* 

Her guardian, protector, and mother, Mrs. Montgo-*. 
mery, was a woman who did not pretend to be alto^ 
gether free from those prejudices, or feelings — which 
she knew were too ofteH carried to a wicked and sinful 
degree. But having had Helen put into her arm» 
when an infant, out of the yet warm bosom i>{ her 
dead mother, she had then felt but as a human being 
abd a Christian towards a helpless child. Affectiott 
kept pace with Helenas growth, beauty, virtues, and 
accomplishments ; aiMi not the slightest shade of thtt 
feeling now overcast her love. It had long been ex- 
tinguished by the power of innocence and joy ^ and 
&e knowledge of the strength of such prejudices in 
ttie minds of others had now only the effect of in^ 
creasing her pride in her dear orphan, and of adding 
a holier tenderness to her protecting love. ^' Shall sh# 
be despised whom every morning and every night I 
see on her knees before her God — she whom that Go4 
lias created so good and so beautiful-^^nd who would 
die for the sake of my old gray hairs !" There wai 
no occasion to conceal one thought from Helen Eyre 
—she knew her situation now perfectly and wisely-*- 
abe acknowledged that her parents^ sins were a mis- 
fa^rtane to ber^^she was wilung to beut \X\^ Wt^^u ^ 

26* 
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iheir errors — to suffer what must be suffered---*-andto 
enjojr meekly, hainbly, and gratefully, what might be 
enjoyed. Were all the world to despise her — such 
was her gratitude aud affection to her mother, tfaatin 
that alone she could be satisfied — to live for her— 
to tend her declining age— -and if surviying her, to 
dedicate the holiest thoughts of her retired life to her 
memory. 

But there was one whom Helen Eyre could call ber 
friend, one as young, as innocent, almost as beautifal 
as herself, and that was Constance Beaumont.. Con- 
atance was the daughter of anoid, indeed a noble fami- 
ly, and her mother, although justly proud of her rank 
in society, had not discountenanced her childish friend- 
ship with Helen, who lived under the roof of one of 
her own most respected friends. Still, this was a 
^ friendship which she had wished in her heart might in- 
f sensibly fade away as her daughter advanced in life ; 
lor although her nature was above all miserable scorn 
towards a young creature so worthy of all love, yelshe 
^properly wished that the heart of her only daughter 
should be among her own kin, and that itsdeepestand 
tenderest sympathies should not be drawn away from 
the bosom of her own family. She had cheerfully al- 
lowed Constance to bring Helen to the. Hirst during 
ihe vacations, and she could not but love the sweet 
orphan. She saw that her daughter could never 
learn any thing bad, or mean, or vulgar, from such a 
companion, but, on the contrary, could not fail to have 
every virtue expanded, and every accomplishment 
lieigbtened, by conimunication with one to whom na- 
ture had |jeen so lavish in her endowments. Mrs. 
Beaumont had too much good feeling, and too much 
good sense, to seek to break off such a friendship in 
their riper years; but it coujd scarcely he called 
blameable if she wished ^nd hoped in her heart, that 
its passionate warmth might be abated. She had an- 
other reason for desiring this, which she scarcely yet 
owned to her own heart — she had an only son, whose 
education in England waa vioxv c.Q\s\^leted, and irb»^ i 
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she feared, might love Helen Byre^ The thought of 
suohan alliance was unendurable — and Mrs. Beautnont 
believed^ that dearly as she loved her son, she would 
rather see him in his grave, than married to an illegtti* 
mate orphan. 

That such was the state of this lady's mind, Helen 
Eyre had too true a sense of her own condition not to 
know. Of her thoughts respecting her son, indeed, 
she in her thoughtless innocence could suspect nothihg, 
nor had she ever seen him but once when he was a 
schoolboy. But she knew that Mrs. Beaumont was 
proud — though not offensively so—of her own ancestry 
and of her dead husband's ; indeed, her stately manners 
were slightly tinged with pride— and Helen had never 
left the spacious and rich rooms of the Hirst, and its 
gallery of old ancestral portraits, without a feeling, not 
of depression arising from her own insignificance, but 
of the wide distance at which she stood in rank from 
her best beloved friend and sister, the amiable and 
graceful Constance. Neither could she help feeling 
that Constance must feel this too ; and every time she 
met or parted with her, there was now a faint sadaess 
at her heart, and something that seemed to forebode 
separation. 

But Constance Beaumont was too high-bom to fear 
makii^ a friend of one on whose birth there was a 
stain, even if she had not been too high-minded to 
suffer such a cause to interrupt their friendship. Strong 
and secure in her own high rank, and stronger and 
more secure still in her noble nature, no sooner did she 
discern the full extent of the general senthnent enter* 
tained towards Helen Eyre on the score of her birth, 
than every warm, pure, disinterested, and passionate 
emotion of her soul rose up yearning towards her, and 
she vowed, that as Helen had been the delights and 
blessing of her childhood and early youth, so should 
ber heart be bound to her all her life long, and own her^ 
at all times and in all places, with affection, gratitude^ 
and pride. Accordingly, she never was in the towii 
where Helen resided without visiting hei^—^hft kj^^\. 
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tip a constant and afiectienate cot r&ipotid^ftoe witb 
hep-*4be insisted o» fitting her frequently a^ Eirrst 
•A-^nd often^ often, with ail the eager joyfiriness of 
toners did these two heftotifui and happy youi^ crea-* 
tures meet, almost by stealth, in the wooda and greaves, 
a3id among the gently sloping hills, to enjoy a soli- 
tary hoar of impassoned friendship. Ccuistance 
wooU not have disobeyed her mother m any positive 
inunction ; of these sisterly assignations she was con-* 
sciouB that her mother would not have approved ;, bat 
were the best and sweetest of all natural feelings to 
m^e way to » faint consideration of a doubtfiii duty f 
Cottld such disobedience be called wrong ? And if it 
were so, might not the fault be repeated over and 
over again without remorse or self-upbraiding? So 
Constance felt, and so she acted- — nor in thus being a 
dotifal friend^ is there any reason to believe that she 
wasanondutifu I daughter. 

Thofl was opening upon her the sweet and (iewy 
prime of the orphan's life, when an ananal meeting 
took place of all the &rst families in the county, and 
indeed of people of all ranks and conditions, on a large 
meadow by the rivisr side, near the town, to witness 
the skill of the ^' Ancient Band of Border Bowmen." 
The sunny day flowed on in joyfut and exhikrattng 
pastimes, and in the evening there was a splendid 
assembly. Mrs. Montgomery was there, and Heleit 
Eyre by her side. All the youth, beauty, atid grace 
of the south of Scotland were present together, and 
although Helen Eyre was certainly one of the loveliest 
of the lovely, it couid not be said that she attracted 
universal attention. There were many circles formedf 
round many attractive centres--^none shone exactly 
like the moon among the lesser stars^— but of these 
stars themselves some were brighter than others^ or 
diffused a meiiewer lustre. Helen Eyre knew her 
own situation — neither proud nor ashamed; her dress 
was simpler than that of many others, but such as it 
became a< lady to wear on such an occasion-^*^ few 
;»ear]» were round her soft auburn hair— -and no eye 



looked upon her once, sitting balf retired in her mo* 
dest loveliDese, without looking again and again-— -no 
heart, perhaps, but felt, after ranging over all the 
splendid galaxj, that there was one who had only 
to come forward, and seek, in order to gain the 
prize of ^race, elegance, and beauty. The music-— 
the dancing — the stir — ^the waving of plumes-— the 
sparkling of gems — ^smiling countenances, and happy 
voices — all touched the orphan to the very heart— ^ 
that heart kindled with the joy of youth, and scarcely 
ever had Helen Eyre felt so happy and so^ 
embued with the bliss of life. All thoughts were 
banished, but those of exhilaration and gladness- 
she surrendered up her spirit to the gayety, the mirthi 
and the glee that were sparkling, and whispering, 
and moving all around her^ — and she felt that a ball 
was indeed one of the most delightful thing in thia 
world. 

Mrs. Montgomery had her pride, too, in her or- 
phan, as well as any mother in her child ; and she 
took care that Helen Eyre should either have respec* 
table friends — or none. This was the first public 
meeting at which Helen had been present ; and when 
she saw every one dancing around her, her light 
heart longed to join the group. She looked with 
sparkling and delighted eyes on her sweet Constance, 
distinguished wherever she moved along ; and at 
length the beautifuJ girl came up to her, and whis- 
pered in her ear, that her brother, who had arrived 
from England too late for the archery, desired to be 
made acquainted with one of whom he had heard so 
much — Helen Eyre. Helen looked to Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, and rising up, blushing, but. unembarrassed, 
joined the dance with Henry Beaumont. As .they 
took their place in the good old country-dance, (not 
very far from the top,) there was much tossing of 
heads — pursing of mouths — bridling up of elegant 
and inelegant figures — loud whispering-^constderabJe 
tittering-^and some little downright rudeness. But 
beauty will have its triumph y and Helen E^ce %tAic^ 



unruffled in that small storm. Henry Beaumont, too*, 
Wft9 » young man of birth and great estate — ^by far 
the most elegant and accomplished person in the 
room, and an oiBcer in the Guards ; and it was soon 
ttnderatood by the male part of the scorners, that it 
might not be quite prudent to express scorn or slight 
towards any body who stood opposite him in the 
dance. There was a haughtiness in his eyes some- 
what distressing to upstart people, and he carried 
himeelf in a way not very describable, but quite in* 
leiligible to the meanest and most vulgar capacity. 
He was likewise upwards of six feet high — and when 
it was his turn to lead off with Helen Eyre, there was 
a most polite attention shown to all their movements* 
it is no great merit, surely, to dance well ; but now 
it seemed as it were — for every eye was turned upon 
that graceful pair, and even the most senselessly and 
basely proud felt that it was a pity that Helen Eyre had 
been so born, for that she excelled in every thing she 
tried, and was indeed, most truly beautiful. Helen 
felt, and she enjoyed her triumph. To herself she 
attributed little of the politeness shown by young 
Beaumont; but her heart overflowed with gratitude 
towards Constance ; and when she again took her 
seat beside Mrs. Montgomery, scarcely could she re- 
frain from tears^ so touched was she .by the noble 
kindness of her friend. The evening passed away de- 
lightfully — Helen did not dance again-^but she was 
frequently spoken to by young Beaumont, and whe- 
ther her happiness gave a colour to every thing around 
her, or it w^s really so, she thought that all her ac- 
quaintances looked less coldly and distinctly upon her, 
and that little or no distinction seemed now to exist 
between herself and the other young and happy crea* 
tures laughing and talking on every side. She even 
dreamed of this meeting in her sleep ; and in that 
dream it was not probable that she should see every 
body except young Henry Beaumont. 

Henry ceaumont never concealed his feelings ; and 
aext dsiy be declared to bis mother^ that all Scotland 
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did not hM such another delighAiI tfetftore as 
Helen Eyre ! The old lady beard these words with 
great gravity and solemnity, and said that she hoped 
her son would remember his birth, and not fall in 
love with such a person as poor Helen Eyre, however 
good and beautiful. ^^ Fall in love, mother — ^who 
talks of felling in love ? I have not fallen in love---*> 
not i — ^but this much is ceKain, that 1 must inquire 
of all my partners how they are this morning ;" — and 
with that he flung out of the room, mounted his 
horse, and galloping across the country, as if at a 
steeple chace, he soon found himself walking in a pret- 
ty little garden on Tweedside with the good, worthy, 
cdd Mrs. Montgomery and her fair Helen. He called 
upon none of his other partners that day at least, and 
his subseqo^ent asseverations that he had not fallen in 
love became less and less vehement. The truth is, 
that he had fallen in love — that he was desperate!/ 
enarooured^—and being a young man of ardent feelings 
and headstrong will, he swore an oath within his soul, 
oa parting from Helen that forenoon, that if he could 
gain her love, he wouid make her his wife ! 

Henry Beaumont was not without pride— ^indeed it 
was has besetting sin. But his heart was full of ten- 
derness, and the situation of Helen Eyre was such as 
to bring all that tenderness up from its deepest 
spring. He was proud of his ancestry — perhaps of 
his own accomplishments — of his fine person — and of 
the power of his manners. He had been distinguish- 
ed at a great public school, and afterward at an Eng- 
lish University, for the brilliancy of his talents. He 
no sooner joined the Gaurds, than he took his place, 
at once, among the most polished and elegant so- 
eiety in the world. He had met universal admira- 
tiot\ ; and all these things together, although he well 
knew they possessed little intrinsic or permanent 
value, could not but influence his temper and disposi- 
tion, before the gradually acquired wisdom of riper 
years had mellowed the impetuosity of youth, and ex- 
tended its range of feeling and of thought. He wa&^ 
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therefore, considered bj BiMy a hacigbty ani arrogaiif 
young man, and not altogether unjustly ; but the na* 
tive generosity of his hearti Was continually showing 
itself, and although mere acquaintances or strangers 
might be repelled by his demeanour, no man could be 
more efteemed or beloved by his friends* Now a new 
chord was touched in his heart. This sweet simplicity 
of Helen Eyre, combined, as it was, with perfect ele- 
gance and gracefulness, took his eye at the first glance 
— ^and although it could not be said to tiave gained, 
yet it certainly at once touched his affections. As the 
innocence of her heart, and the intelligence of her 
mind indicated themsel'Ves unconsciously in every art- 
less, yet well-chosen word, love and admiration of a 
better kind stole into his breast ; and her exceeding 
loveliness and beauty gave the warmth of passion to 
an attachment which was of rapid growth, and after a 
few interviews, was blended vitally with his very heart's 
blood. The tone of her voice now thrilled through 
every fibre of his franae — her image, during absencci 
haunted hinn, either sad or smiling, aiike irresistible 
and subduing — and seeing no real obstacle in the way 
of his happiness, he thought in his solitary rambles 
through the woods and over the hills, (for now he who 
had hitherto lived constantly in the stir of life, loved 
to be alone,) ihat PTovidence had kindly sent this an- 
elic being to bless him as long as he lived on earth, 
e thought of her — now in har virgin beauty — now as 
his bride — now as his wife — now as the mother of his 
children — ^and his heart was sick, his very soul was 
faint in the fever of tumultuous passion, till calmed 
again by solemn thoughts of eternal union between 
himself and Helen here and in Heaven. 

The love which Helen Eyre felt towards hijn was 
of a very different kind. It was utterly hopeless,: and 
therefore it was utterly indulged. She knew that she 
aever could be his wife — that he would never stoop 
to marry her — that Constance even would not like to 
see her brother forming a connexion below bis own 
rank—^and that his mother would rather see her poi« 
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soned or drowned, at lea^t dead and baried, than the 
wife pf her Henry. All these convictions gave her 
little or no di&itress, for they were not brought upon 
her unei^pectedly, to damp a heart that bad been 
warmed by other thoughtsr^tbey formed the habitual 
knowledge of that humble heart, and they an^ thoughts 
lik^ them had been instilled into her bpsom, by her 

?^ood and wise gu^irdian, who knew that to s^ve her 
rom melancholy, it was necessary to show her the 
truth (^ life, and to remove 9^l delusions. Heleni 
Eyre, ttierefore, allowed her soul to rejoice within 
beTj in the agitation of a new and heavenly happiness, 
whenever HeiH*y Beaumont appeared ^ith his smiling 
<;ountenance, that brightened up the room, or the field, 
iu* the garden, with an efiulgence of bliss. She knew 
her own innocence — her own resignation— and she 
knew, that if Mr^. Montgomery, who was now very 
old, were to die, most solitary lyould be her own lot. 
Therefore, she spoke, smiled, and walked with Henry 
Beaumont, as with the only being on earth, whom, in 
the sacred silence of her soul, she would, till her dying 
hour, perfectly love. He could not penetrate into 
hdr thoughts — he could not look, with those bold 
bright beautiful eyes, into the covert of her inner 
spirit, where (hey all lay couched night ^nd day fpr 
ever— he would place his love on some one ofinrhom 
be had no cause to be ashamed, and who would be 
welcomed to the ball of his fathers — ^he would then 
only bestow a passing smile, or word, upon the orphan 
-^^ut she, the orphan herself, would cherish him in 
blameless and indulged passion in her bosom — and 
call down the blessing of God, morning and evening, 
and many a time besides, on the heads of himself, his 
wife, whoever she might be, and the children that 
might rise up, like flowers, around their feet. A love 
so hopeless — ^so pure — so unselfish — and so unknown, 
it surely could be no sin for her to cherish, who had 
« no relations of her own, and few friends indeed, — 
friends doomed, no doubt, to be fewerstlll, year after 
year, till at last she might have none to comfort her 
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but her sweet Constance, whom other affections might 
also keep too often away, and the image of that brother 
— an image which, engraven on her heart, could only 
cease to be, when that heart was broken, or had was- 
ted and withered away into the dust. 

Helen was walking one evening by the river-side, 
and had descended into a small green glade on a wood- 
ed bank, from which there was a cheerful and splen- 
did prospect of the town and the rich country round, 
when Henry Beaumont was at her side, and taking her 
hand into his, pressed it to his heart, and then led her 
to a stone-seat beside a little spring that bubbled up 
through the roots of the trees, and danced its short 
silvery course through the Tweed. Poor Helen's 
breath came quickly when he pressed her to his bo- 
som, and with a few burning kisses and breathing 
words, declared his love and passion, and that she 
must become his wife. A pang of joy went through 
her heart, and she could just faintly utter, "Your 
wife !" ' " Yes — my wife— say that it will be so — and 
may God forget me if I am not kind to you — my best 
and most beautiful Helen — all the days ^ of my life !" 
" Oh ! Sir — ^you could be unkind to no one — but think 
— O think — who I am— unfit and unworthy to be the 
wife of Henry Beaumont !" He had anii^loquent tongue 
— an eloquent eye ; — and there was eloquence in the 
throbbing and beating of the heart that swelled his 
manly breast. He held Helen in his arms, as if she 
had been a frightened and palpitating dove — and she 
wished not to be released from that dear embrace. 
She, the poor despised and slighted orphan, heard her- 
self blessed by him who was the pride and flower of Scot- 
land's youth ; his gentle, and tender, and respectful 
kisses stirrqd up all the holy thoughts ' that she had 
hidden in her heart, that they might lie there unseen 
for ever— and in that trance of bliss, they all over- 
flowed — and a few words of confessed afiection esca- 
ped her lips. • " Yes— 1 love you beyond life and my 
own soul — but uBver, never. Sir, may I be your wife. 
Think who you are — and then who am I — and a voice 
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will tell you that we never can be united." With 
these words she broke from his arms, and knelt down, 
nor was it in his power, so confounded was he, for a 
few minutes to lift her up. " But though I know you 
can never marry me, remember — oh! never, never 
cease to remember that I fell down on my knees before 
you — and vowed before that God who has hitherto 
preserved me in innocence and peace, to devote my 
soul henceforth to your love. Enough will it be for 
me to cherish your image for ever in my heart — to 
weep with joy when I hear you are happy — never to 
repine, nor envy her happiness who may one day lie 
in your bosom — but since God sent me into the world 
an orphan unhappily born, let me strive to subdue my 
soul to an orphan's fate, and submit quietly and piously 
to the solitary years that nnay be awaiting me, when 
my mother's gray hairs are covered with darkness. 
Now, Sir — now, my beloved Henry Beaumont, let us 
either part, or walk away in silence, from this spot, 
which to me will be for ever a hallowed place — for 
of love and marriage never more must our speech be 
— they are not for us." 

Helen separated from her loyer within a mile of her 
home — and had on her arrival there sufficiently re- 
covered her se^-command to be able to appear com- 
posed before Mrs. Montgomery, but she had never 
concealed from her dear mother any incident that af- 
fected her happiness, and she knew that it was now 
her duty to make a full disclosure of what had passed. 
She did so — and had the satisfaction to find that her 
conduct brought tears-of joy into her mother's eyes. 
The good old lady assured her that God would re- 
ward her for the high-principled sacrifice she had made 
— and on retiring to her bed-room at night, she bless- 
ed her orphan with more than wonted fervour and 
solemnity* 

No sledj[) was there this night for Helen Eyre. She 
had made a great sacrifice — and nature now rose up 
against it. Why should she not become the wife of 
Xienry Beaumont, if he loved her, as he said, better 
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thaD all the world ? Ought her birth to be a bar Be- 
tween her and a whole life of bliss ? Would she be 
violating any dutjr— doitig injury or Wrong to any 
living creature — by yielding herself up in wedlock to 
the man she so tenderly loved, and whom, she knew, 
she could make happy? Were all the deepest-^holiest 
—most awful affections of the soul to be denied to him 
and to her, merely because their union n^ight offend a 
prejudice, or at best a feeling that surely never could 
be vital, nor set in just opposition to all that the hu- 
man soul felt to be sanctified in its existence ? What 
if his mother were to be offended — might she not be 
soothed and reconciled by constant esteem and humble 
respect, and be brought at last to look without re- 
proachful eyes on the orphan who made her sop hap- 
py ?' But then, this prejudice against her she knew t6- 
be with many '^ a second nature;" and that it could 
not be rootied out without shaking perhaps many ether 
feelings, which, although not necessarily connected 
with rt, had been so intertwined with it during the ' 
progress of Hfe, that they too tnight «iiiffer ; so that to 
overcome this sentiment against her, a radical change 
or revolution never to be hoped fpr must take place 
in the mind of Mrs. Beaumont. She saw, too, that 
Mrs, Montgomery felt as she felt^-*--and had approved 
of her conduct, solely because she knew^hat Hfenry'6 
high-born and haughty mbther would never acknow- 
ledge her as his bride. So, Helen rose with the light 
— and as the bright, cheerful, singing morn advanced, 
her heart was insensibly restored to its former sereni- 
ty — and the orphan was once more happy and con- 
tented with her lot. 

Tlicn, too, she thought what a heartless sin it would 
be, even if her marriage with Henry Beaumont could 
take place, to leave her old mother, who was now so 
weak and frail. She bad been taken, when a baby 
only a few days old, under the protectton o? thjt saint 

and would she fly off on the wings of a sel&sb and 

ungrateful love, and forgetting those tottering steps 
and dim eyes, sink into the bosom of one whom she 
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had known for a few weeks only, and to whom she 
owed nothing but a few impassioned words and vows ? 
Such thoughts came across her heart* But she was 
no weak enthusiast even in virtue* And her own 
pure heart told her, that though it would never have 
allowed her to leave her mother, who was much bro- 
ken down, and too plainly sinking into the grave, jet 
that she might, without any violation or forgetfulness 
of her filial duties, have given Henry Beaumont a 
pledge to becofAe his wife^ when the event she feared 
and shuddered indeed to name, but which every one 
knew was near, had taken place. All these were be- 
wildering thoughts — and, when poor Helen went into 
her mother's room, which she did every morning at a 
stated hour, her heart was labouring under a heavy 
load of emotion. 

Helen drew the curtains, and was about to kneel 
down at the bedside, and bless her aged benefactress 
in prayer. But it seemed that she had not yet awoke ; * 
and, stooping down, the orphan affectionately whis- 
pered a few words into her ear, that she might gently 
dispel the slumber. But that was a sleep which nei-^ 
ther low whisper nor loud thunder-crash might dis- 
turb* Helen knew that her mother was dead ! And, 
for the first time in her life, for her heart was the 
mistress, and not the slave of its passions, she fainted 
at the sight of her motionless body, with her arms laid 
softly over its breast. 

Before the sun had reached its meridian, the death 
of Mrs. Montgomery was known for many miles roi\nd 
the town where she had led more than twenty years of 
a benign and charitable life. The melancholy tidings 
soon reached the Hirst, and Constance Beaumont flew 
to comfort her dearest friend. Nor did her mother, 
who yet knew nothing of Henry's avowal of his love 
to Helen, think of preventing Constance from carry- 
ing comfort to the bereaved orphan. Hers was a 
proud but a warm. heart ; and having truly loved Alr^. 
Montgomery, it was in tears (hat she saw Conitanso 
depart to cheer Ihc poor creature who was now si^tiw 

2«* 
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by the corpse of her whom she had tored andrespeef ^ 
ed (rom childhood, and whom she was, ere loDg, to 
follow to the grave. That thought of their ages being 
the same, was at once tender and solemn ; and some- 
thing of the sianctity of that pure unmingled affection 
with which she regarded the memory of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, could not but attach to Helen Eyre, who had 
so long tended her declining age, and repaid, by the 
most beautiful constancy of filial love, the cares which 
had been lavished in the warmth of nature, and the 
charity of Christian faith, upon her orphan head. 

Helen knew that Constance would, immediately on 
hearing of Mrs. Mongomery's death, write her a let- 
ter of tender condolence ; but she was not prepared 
for such excessive kindness, when that most amiable 
girl opened her bedroom door with her own hand, and 
with soft steps and streaming eyes, went up to her and 
kissed her cheek. The orphan felt in that embrace, 
that she was not yet solitary in the world. There 
was nothing to break this friendship,^ although much to 
crush that other lov^, and she was glad, even in her 
sorrow, to know, that through alt the changes and 
chances of this life, she would stilihold a place in the 
heart of Constance Beaumont. The dead stillness 
of the house was supportable, now that the arm of her 
sister was round hef^ neck — and they soon went hand 
in hand together, and gazed on the beautifully serene 
countenance of her whose spirit was in heaven. Of 
the two, Constance most loudly wept, for her tears fell 
more for the living than the dead. Who in all the 
world could be more solitary than the orphan Helen 
Eyre ? Yet her brow — eyes — cheeks ai^d lips were all 
calm — there was no agitation— nothing like despair in 
her quiet motions— and the light of God's mercy shone 
radiantly upon her as she knelt down to a prayer of 
thanksgiving in thai desolate house. Never before 
had the full perfection of her character been made 
manifest. Now it w,as tried, and met the sudden and 
severe demand. Her voice faultered not, nor did her 
heart quake. She was alone on the earth — but God 
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was in heavea^-and with tbat fiublime thought Helen 
Eyris was now stronger in her utter destitution, than 
if without it she had been entrenched in the midst of 
'an host of mortal friends. The spirit of her pietj 
kindled that too of her beloved Constance — and they 
sat together in the silent house, or in twilight walked 
out ainone the secret trees, perfectly composed and 
happy, till the day of the funeral. 

Thait day was indeed one of sore trial — and Helen 
needed the support of her friend. Often, often — on 
every day since her death, had she stolen into the 
room where her mother lay, and sat by the bedside as 
inotionlessas'tfae figure that lay there; but the hour 
was come when these visits were to end, and the phan-' 
torn was to be borne off into the chambers of decay. 
In'the silence of her daiicened bedroom, with Con- 
itanee sitting at her couch, the orphan heard the fre-* 
queiit'feet of the company assembling at the funeral. * 
The friends were silent. At last the funeral was beard 
ipbedepartingfrom the house. At that moment Helen 
rose, and looking through an opening of the darkened 
window, she saw the bier in motion— slowly borne 
away up the avenue below ^he shadow of the trees. 
A tall figure was at the right side of the coffin-^one of 
the mourners. It was Henry Beaumont — his head 
was bowed down, and his face sedate in a manly sor- 
row. " See 'how my brother weeps !" said Consjtance 
— ^and Helen did not fear thento call down the bless-^ 
ing of God upon his bead, and then turning to Con- 
stance, she said, "Happy, happy art thou to nave such 
a brother!" And as they wer6 kissing each other, the 
funeral disappeared. 

Two days after the fiineral Mrs. Beaumont came for 
her daughter. She behaved with the greatest tender^ 
ness and sympathy to Helen Eyre, and had not sat 
long in company with the orphan till her soul was even 
awed by the sanctity of her resignation. The flowers 
that this old Lady had so careUilly attended did not 
miss her hands ; the room bore no marks of the dis- 
traction or foi^etfulness of passionate grief; Helen's 
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dress was simple and graceful as ever ; and except 
that her face was somewhat wan, and her voice oc- 
casionally tremulous, there were no other outward 
symptoms of sorrow. If the orphan had thought of 
the future, it was plain that she felt that vista to ter- 
minate in the mystery of a darkness spread out in 
mercy from the hollow of God's awful hand, and that 
she was not about to terrify herself with phantoms of 
her own creation. If sorrow, sickness, or desertion 
by friends, were to be her lot, she would lay her hands 
upon the Bible, and endure the decree. But from the 
mildness of her expressive countenance, it seemed 
her heart was confined chiefly to dreams of the happy 
)pa8t. She had no sins — and not many frailties with 
which to reproach herself — for these her contrition 
needed not to be bitter — no harsh or hasty words — no 
unamiable or unfilial looks had ever past from her to- 
wards her benefactress — and as the humblest are per- 
mitted to enjoy the delight of conscious piety, and of 
a sincere wish to do well, so was Helen Eyre now hap- 
py in the remembrance of all her affection to her mo- 
ther, and of every little daily and hourly act perform- 
ed, not from duty, but in love* 

Mrs. Monte;omery had bequeathed to the orphan the 
pleasant dwelling in which she had passed all her days? 
and Helen desired no other place of retirement, till she 
should be called to the last final and profound repose. 
The sacred influence of death had quite suppressed— 
not extinguished her pure passion for Henry Beau- 
mont; and, without agitation, she sat now in the pre- 
sence of his Sttately mother, nor feared ever to deserve 
her frowns. She had seen Henry walking, and weep- 
ing mourning by the side of thatcoffin — and the remem- 
brance was now sad and delightful to her soul, nor, if 
he could be happy without her, did she wish ever to 
toehold him more. A lonely life needed not be a 
melancholy one — she had stores for thought laid op 
in her heart, young as it was,'and powers of thought, 
too, confirmed by nature, and strengthened by con- 
tented innpcence. And she feared not, when the years 
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of her youth had glided away in the sechisiou of those 
peaeefai shades, that age would bring its own happi- 
ness «ndits own -wisdom, nor was there any reason to 
fear even the coming on of feeble footsteps and of gray 
hairs. Henry Beaumont's impassionea vows never 
could' be reali2ed-^4>ut tfaa^ place where she had heard 
them might be visited often and often — and hers, she 
knew, was not a weak and repining heart, that would 
die of hopeless and unfortunate love.^ 

While rtiey were sitting together calmly and kindly, 
and the time was just at hand when Constance wa6 
about to give her friend a farewell kiss, she saw her 
brother coming down the avenue, and could not but 
feel agitated at his "approach. For althou^ 'Helen had 
said nothing to her of the avowal of his sentiments, 
he had himaelf tdd his sister of aii that bad happened, 
and sworn her for the presctft to secrecy.. He enter- 
ed the room — not with the -same fervent ak and ex- 
pression, as when they last met, but with a tenderness 
tha!t Was far more irresistible to poor Helen's soul. 
A visit to an orphan who had just buried her best — 
not her only friend — was not to be a visit of avowed 
love, but of sympathy and condolence; and Henry 
looked upon her with "such profound pity, and such 
consoling gentleness of eye and voice, that his mo- 
ther saw and felt that Helen Eyre was dearer to him 
than life. That sudden conviction gave her a pang, 
and her countenance fell and was darkened. It is a 
sore affliction to a mother's beiairt to have her fond, and 
proud, and aspiring hopes of an only son crushed — 
and nothing substituted in their stead, but what she 
conceives dishonour and degradation. But she knew 
the depth of her son's afiection for Helen Eyre from 
his anxiety to restrain and conceal it— ^and being well 
aware of his determined character, she perceived that 
there was no chance of averting from her house the 
stain of such a marriage, except it were to befound in 
the quiet and humble soul of the orphan, who might 
be dissuaded from entering into a family to which an 
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alliance wttb her would be considered a.disgrace« 
Mrs* Beaumont^s agitation at last became manifest — 
and as frequently feelings are brougbt to a crisis of a 
sudden, and by some unexpected movement or sally of 
temper, so was it now — for Henry discerned wbat was 
passing in his mother^s mind — and from an uncontrolla- 
ble impulse, avowed his love for Helen Eyre, and his 
resolution to niake her his wife. " She has confessed 
that she loves me — and no power on earth has a right 
to keep us asunde^r — Mother — I grieve to offend or 
distress you — but you must deceive Helen Eyre as 
your daughter." _ 

At any other time, this bold avowal would have sent 
as much anger as grief into the proud spirit of Mrs. 
Beaumont. But she had loved her dead friend with 
exceeding affection — ^her voice seemed yet to whisper 
aloAg the walls — they were all sitting together in deep 
mourning for her lossi — and the meek face of the guile- 
less orphan was enough to quiet all angry emotion, 
and to inspire something of the same calm spirit 
with which it was so serenely suffused. Helen sat 
almost unmoved, nor did she utter a word. But 
Henry^s mood soon changed, and he knelt down at 
his mother's feet along with the affectionate Con- ^ 
stance. Each took hold of one of her hands, kissed 
it, and bathed it in tears. ^' O mother ! withhold net 
your blessings from sweet Helen Eyre," said Constance^^ 
with a dewy voice of supplication. — " You know she 
will be the blessing of Henry's life here, and prepare 
his soul for heaven. You know that she will be as 
loving anddutifuha daughter, even as myself — ^you 
know how your friend loved her, and blessed her 
name to you, and wept for the sake of all her good- 
ness. O mother ! fear not that this marriage wants 
only your sanction to make it a happy marriage in- 
deed !" The lady's heart was melted within her, and 
she said, " Helen Eyre, thou art an orphan no more 
—come and kneel down between my children*" — - 
Helen did so with iiiany sobs of overwhelmiqg hap* 
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piness, and bowed down her head almost to the floor. 
The mother of her lover laid her band upon that head 
and blessed her in God's holj name ; and then all 
three rising from their knees, Henry Beaumont press-> 
ed Helen Lyre to his bosom, and kissed away her tears 
then and for ever. 



THE END. 
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